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RE FACE. 
F all the Books of Horſemanſhip yet 
8 extant, Mr. SoLLEevsEL's Compleat 
Horſeman is juſtly accounted the 
it. The Reception it met with, not onl 
the Original French, but in the Englihh 
d other Tranſlations, is ſuthcient evidence 
its diſtinguiſhing Merit. The Author was 
Perſon who made it his buſineſs to 1m- 
ove all the Parts of Horſemanſhip, and 
cceeded fo well in that Profeſſion, that 
t only the Freuch Court, and the Aca- 
mies of Pari, but even the Perſons of 
uality of other Nations, particularly the 
comparable Duke of NewcasTLE, paid him 
e Deference that was due to the Character of 
Maſter in that Way. Till the Eighth Edi- 
dn of this Book was publiſh'd, the World 
as miſled by the falſe Opinions and Pract.- 
5 that blind Cuſtom had eſtabliſhed. Re- 
dies were preſcribed by rote, and the 
ea of Antiquity ſtifled the proper Pre- 
ptions. Had a Perſon of leſs Authority 
in our Author offer'd to withſtand the 
A 1 Current, 
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Current, the Crowd of opinionative Farriers 
had been too hard for him: But the Cha. 
rafter he bore, the weight of his Reaſons, 
and the certainty of his Experience, were 
proof againſt all oppolition. 

To inflance in one or two things: The 
Cuſtom of Gartering for Foundering in thi 
Feet, has been us'd among Farriers time out 
of Mind; but he makes it appear, that 't 
more prejudicial than ſerviceable. In lik 
manner, when a Horſe is {train'd in th 
Shoulder, they us'd to tie up the ſound Les 
to oblige him to make uſe of the afiecte 
one; and if he was ſtrain'd in the Haunc 
they were wont to make him draw in t 
Harrows: Now he plainly makes out th 
Perniciouſneſs of that Cuſtom, which on 
redoubles the pain of a part that's alread 
oppreſs'd. Farther, If a Horſe vomits Ma 
ter at the Noſe, they us'd to call it ti 
Glanders, tho” perhaps 'tis nothing but 
Cold: Andeven in the Glanders, they plac 
the Cure in removing the Kernels, which a 
only the effect, and not the cauſe of t 
Diſtemper; and then pretended to thw: 
the courſe of Nature by repeated: Purgatic 
Twere eaſie to muſter up an infinity 
ſuch Diſcoveries which are only owing | 
the Sieur de SOLLEYSEL. 

That all Perſons may enjoy the Ben 
of ſo uſeful a Book, we here preſent M4; 
World with an Abridgment of it. Tha 
who grudge the Price of the Original, 
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are ſcar'd by its length, may here gratifie 
heir Curioſity, without any conſiderable loſs 
either of Money or Time. 

The Firſt Part of this Performance con- 
ains the neceſſary Directions for Haying, 
eping, Shoeing, Bitting, and Breeding, all 
orts of Horſes for any Service whatſoever. 
The Second Part contains the Deſcription 
and Cure of the Diſeaſes incident to Horſes. 
n regard, the excellency of this Part con- 


ilts in the Receipts, which are infinitely pre- 
 WiF-rable to all others; we have taken a par- 
—WMFicular care to make ſuch a Collection as 
py ill anſwer all the Diſtempers of Horſes, by 
| 


hat Names ſoever they may be diſtinguiſh- 
d. Where a Diſeaſe retains to another, or 


US: not known in England, we pals lightly 
onover it. To multiply the Names of Diſtem- 
_ bers, and the Numbers of Receipts, does 


nore harm than good: A few ſuch Reme- 
dies as theſe, if wiſely manag'd, will do more 


Wervice than all the numerous Preſcriptions 
lackof other Authors. 'Tis true ſome of theſe” 
7 Receipts are very chargeable; but they are 


always accompany'd with others of an eaſier 
Purchaſe ; beſides, thoſe who keep fine Hor- 
es will not grudge to advance upon the 
Price, when they are ſure of having a good 
ledicine. Our-Author, who liv'd in a Wine 
ountrey, commonly preſcribes Wine for a 
Vehicle: But in this Countrey that aftords 
Al, we may make uſe of it inſtead of //ine, 
Thqſin mott caſes. | 
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In fine, We have left out nothing that 
was material or uſeful ; being directed in that 
point by a Perſon whoſe Judgment and Ex. 
perience we could ſafely truſt. | 

Theſe Two Parts contain the Subſtance off 
Mr. SoLLEvstL's Compleat Horſeman; to 
which we have added Two Supplements; 
one to the Firſt Part, being A Treati/e offi 
the Art of Riding, of which Mr. SoLLevsÞ 
has little or nothing: And another to the 
Second, containing an additional deſcriptions 
of ſome Diſeaſes, and the Receipts of ſome 
noted Medicines; both of them collected 
from the beſt Authors upon thoſe Subject 
Theſe were thought proper to be added,” 
that nothing might be wanting to rende 
this Performance the compleateſt of ii 
kind. JC 
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eerfect FARRIER. 


PART I 


The INTRODUCTION, 


MONGST all the Creatures, there is 
none which yields more Profit and Pleaſure 
to Man than the Horſe; yet oftentimes, 
for want of Skill to ride him, or through 
igence in his Diet or Dreſſing, or by Watering 
unſeaſonably, or any other Accident, he be- 

s unſerviceable. The e of which, 
Deſign of the enſuing Treatiſe. 


CHAN. L 
The Names of the Parts of a Horſe. 


D fay nothing of the Ears, Eyes, Sc. as be- 
ing Parts well known, I ſhall begin firſt with 
barrs of his Mouth, which are a part of the 
u, but without any Teeth, fo that Nature 

B ſeem 
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ſeems to have appointed them as a Place for th! 
Mouth of the Bitt to reſt upon. | 
The Barrs-are properly the very Ridges or Upper 
parts of the Gums, betwixt the Under-Tuſhes an 
Grinders; for the outward ſides of them are alway 
called the Gums. 
The Channel is the Hollow betwixt the two Barr 
or nether Jaw-bones, in which the Tongue is lodge 
The Palate is the Roof of the Mouth, where Hor 
ſes are commonly bled with a ſharp-pointed Hor 
to refreſh and give them an Appetite. 
The Teeth are of five kinds. 
1. The Jew-Teeth or Grinders, in number twent 
four, viz. twelve in the Upper-Jaw, and as man 
below. 
2. The Fial-Teeth, which come forth befor 
when he is about three Months old, and which 
caſts about two Years and a half after, ; 
3. The Ze, which are placed alone in the Ban 
betwizt the Fore-Teeth and Grinders ; one up« 
each fide below, and as many above. Mares ha 
ſeldom any Tuſhes, and when they have them the 
are but ſmall : Ir is alſo thought an Imperfection 
thoſe which have them. | 
4. The Gatherers, which grow before in the pla 
of the Foal-Teeth, and with which Horſes dr. 
their Fodder, or cut their Graſs, being ſix abo 
and as many below, and are divided into three kind 
wiz, the Ni pers, the Middle-Teeth or Separaters, ll 
the Ortward or Corner ones. The Nippers or two fol The 
moſt Teeth above and below, are thoſe which 
Horſe firſt changes. The Middle-Teeth or Sepai. 
ters, (ſo called becauſe they ſeparate the Nippt 
from the Corner-Teeth) are the two next the N 
pers, one upon each fide of them both above and! 
low, and are thoſe which change next. The 0 
ward and Corner ones being thoſe next the Tul 
above and below, and by which the Age of a He 


rt J. ; Perfeft Farrer. 3 


:nown, are thoſe which he caſteth laſt. The Age 
alſo known by the Middle-Teeth or Separaters. 
there being twelve Fore-Teeth, ſix above, and 
below, a Horſe hath in all forty Teeth, and a 
are but thirty-ſix. | 
he //ithers begin where the Mane endeth, and 
joined to and end at the tip of the Shoulder- 
des, marked 9g. 3 

he Loyns or Fill-ts begin at the Place where the 
der- part of the Saddle reſteth. 

The Flanks are the extremity of the Belly where 
Ribs are wanting, and below the Loyns, mark- 


15. 
he Shank is that part of the Fore-Leg, which is 
wixt the Knee and ſecond Joint next to the Foot, 
led a Fetlock or Paſtern- joint, marked 19. 
he Paſtern, joint, is the Joint next the Foot, 
rked 20. 8 
he Paſtern is the diſtance between the ſaid Joint 
the Cgronet of the Hoof, marked 21. 
he Coronet is that part round the very top of the 
ot, where the Hair grows and falls down upon 
Hoof, marked 22. 
The Foot conſiſts of the Hoof or Coffin, which is 
the Horn that appears when the Horſe has his 
t ſet to the Ground. 
he Quartens are the two ſides of the Foot, from 
nty three to twenty four. The Foot mult be 
en up, and then it will appear. | 
The F-u/ or Frog, which is placed from the mid- 
of the Sole towards the Heel upon both ſides, is 
art more ſoft and more elevate than the reſt of 
Sole, and terminates juſt at the Heel. 
ke Sole is as it were a Plate of Horn, which en- 
Fring rhe Fleſh, covers the whole bottom of the 
dt, All People know it, becauſe when a Shoe 
ght placed, it ſhould not at all reſt upon it, and 
very ſeldom touch ir. 
B 2 The' 
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The Coffin-bone is that Bone which is to the Foo 
as a Heart or Kernel, It is quite ſurrounded an 
covered by the Hoof, Fruſh, and Sole, and is no 
perceived when even the Horſe's Sole is quite take 
out, being covered on all Sides by a Coat of Flehf 
which hinders the Bone from appearing. 

It now remains to ſpeak of the Hind- Legs, i 
which are, : 

The Sie or great Muſcle, is that part of t 
Hind-Leg which advances towards the Horſc's B 
ly, and is a moſt dangerous Part to receive a Bl 
upon, marked 27. 

The Thigh or Gaſtoin beginneth at the S/ e, an 
reaches to the Ply, or bending of the Ham ; and 
contained between the Figures 27 and 29. 

The Ham or Hough is the Ply or bending of t 
Hind-Leg, marked 29. and comprehends likew 
the Point behind and oppoſite to the Ply, called t 
Hock, marked 30. 

The place where a Selender comes is marked? 

The place where a Spavin comes, which is a lit 
beneath the Ply and in the inſide, is marked 31, 

From the Ham to the Paſtern-joint, is that p 
of the Leg which in the Fore-Legs is called the Sb 
but in the Hind the Inſtep, marked 33. 


— 
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How the Parts of a Horſe ſhould be framed 
04C 
THE Head ſhould be ſmall, narrow, lean 


ue 
dry. Every Horſe with a big Head ma th: 
apt to reſt and loll upon the Bridle, and thereb orſe 
a Journey incommode the Hand of the Rider. 
ſides, he can never appear well with a big Ft 
N he have alſo a very long and welk-tu 
eck. | 


The 
e al 
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Of the Ears. 


= The Ears ſhould be little, narrow, ſtrait, and har- 
and the whole ſubſtance of them thin and deli- 
te, They ſhould be placed on the very top of the 
Jead, and their Points when ſtiled or prick'd, ſhould 
e nearer than their Roots. When a Horſe carries 
is Ears pointed forwards, he is ſaid to have a bold, 
ardy, or briſk Ear. Alſo when a, Horſe travels, 
> ſhould keep them firm, and not (like a Hog) 
ark every ſtep by a motion of his Ears. 


Of the Forehead, 


The Forehead ſhould be ſomewhat broad : Some 
ould have it a little raiſed ; but in my opinion 
flat Forehead is moſt beautiful. Thoſe Horſes 
led Di/b-faced, have the fore-part of their Head, 
om a little below their Eyes, to the place where 
jc Noſe-band of the Bridle reſteth, low and hollow: 
ch Horſes are commonly durable, but very often 
bborn and ill-natur'd. 
A Horſe ſhould have in his Forehead, that which 
e call a Feather, which is a natural frizling or turn- 
Sbaßhs of the Hair. If he have two that are near or 
| uch, the Mark is ſo much the better. 
Some People fancy, that if the Feather be below 
e Eyes it is a ſign of a weak ſight. But Experi- 
ce will diſcover the uncertainty of this Obſerva- 
dn, 
ned. if a Horſe be neither White, Dapled, nor ap- 
oaching thoſe Colours, he ſhould have a Star or 
ean Nue in his Forehead : It being a defect not only 
mathe Beauty, but oft- times for the Goodneſs of a 
ereborſe of any dark colour, to be without one. 


1 2m Of the Eye-pits. 
Adu The Eye-pits ſhould not be too much ſunk, for if 


ey are deep and hollow they are ugly, and make 
B 3 , the 
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the Horſe appear to be old. Horſes that come off 
an old Stallion, have it from their very Youth, ſon 
more, ſome lets. 


| Of the Eves. 
The Eyes which are bright, lively, full of fire, an 
pretty large and full, are moſt eſteemed: Thoſe which: 
are very big are not the beſt, neither ſhould they bl: 
too gogling or ſtaring out of the Head, but equal wit 
it, and have a large and full pupil or ground. 
Moreover, the Eye ſhould be reſolute, impudent 
and briſk : A. Horſe to appear well ſhould look « 
his Object fixedly, and with a kind of diſdain, an 
not look another way. In the Eye is alſo diſcovere 
his Inclination, Paſſion, Malice, Health and Indi 
poſition. When the Eyes are ſunk, or that che Ey 
brows are too elevate, and as it were ſwelled, it | 
a ſign of vitiouſneſs and ill-nature. Such kind 
Horſes have a melancholy Countenance, but a 
commonly of great fatigue. 
The Eye is the moſt tender and delicate part « 
the whole Body, being theNaſt which is formed 
rhe Womb, and the firſt that dies, 


\ 
s 
1 

| 
h 


Of the Faw-bones. 

The FJaw-bones ſhould be narrow. and lean, the 
ſtance betwixt them at the Throat ſhould be lar 
and hollow, that he may the better place his He 
If the Jaw- bone be too ſquare, that is, if there 
too great a diftance berwixt the Eye and that p 
of it which touches his Neck, it is not only ug 
and unbecoming, but alſo hinders him from placu 
his Head. And if there be but little diſtance b 
twixt the Jaw-bones, then as ſoon as you pull d 
Bridle to bring his Head into its moſt becomi 
poſture, the Bone meeting with his Neck, will h 
der him, eſpecially if he have alſo with that Impe 
fection, a ſhort and thick Neck. 
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Of the Muzzle. 


From that part where the Noſe-band of the Bridle 
eſteth, which is ſomewhat below the middle of the 
aw- bone, and where it begins to ſtraiten and be- 
ome narrow: I fay, from that part to his Muzzle? 
2 hould have nothing but Skin and Bone, and the 
naller the better: Therefore People commonly 
y he ſhould be able to drink out of a Beer-glaſs, 
y reaſon of the ſmalncis of his Muzzle, 

A Horſe's Head ſhould not be too long ; but the 
hief thing is a good On-ſet, that he may be able 
bring it into its natural ſituation, which is, that 
]l the forepart of the Head, from the very Brow 
> the Noſe, be perpendicular to the Ground, ſa 
at if there were a Plummet applied to it, it would 
ut juſt ſhave or raze it. 


Of the Noſtrils. 
The Neri/s ſhould be large and extended, ſo that 
e Red within them may be perceived, eſpecially 
ed When he Sncereth. The wideneſs of the Noſtril doth 
ot a little contribute to eaſineſs of Breathing, 


Of the Mouth. 


he The Moth ſhould be indifferently well cloven; 
landen it is too much, there is great difficulty ſo to 
itt a Horſe as that he may not ſwallow it, as we 
ere . And if he have a little Mouth, then with dif- 
ulty can the Mouth of the Bitt be right lodged 
It, ; 

lach Of the Tongue. 

ce Ol The Tongue ſhould be ſmall, otherwiſe it will be 
Wiicult to keep the Bitt from preſſing it, which ma- 
ng the Tongue to extend over his Barrs and cover 
em, will render his feeling of the preſſure of the 
+ ih _ by hindring its operation and effect upon 
© DAITS, 
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Of the Barrs. 


The Barrs ſhould be ſharp-ridged, and lean, f. 
all the ſubjection which a Horſe ſufters by the Brid] 
proceeding from the Barrs, if they nave not the: 
bove-mentioned Qualities, they will U very littk 
or not at all ſenſible, ſo that he can n ver have 
good Mouth. For if they be flat, round, and u 
ſenſible, the Bitt will not work its effect, nd to tak 
hold of ſuch a Horſe by his Tail, or by gte Bridl: 
to govern him, will prove mucl]: about one. 


Of the Channel. 


The Channel or hollow betwixt the Under-Jaw 
. ſhould be large enough to contain his Tongue, th 
it be not preſſed with the mouth of the Bite, whic 
ſhould always have a little liberty in the middle 
It. 


Of the Palate. 


His Palate ſhould be lean, for if it be far, that 
if it be full and high, ſo that it be almoſt equal wi 
the extremities of his upper Teeth, the leaſt heig 
in the liberty of a Bitt will incommode him, an 
will make him either check in the Bridle, and bea 
ways throwing up of his Head, or otherwiſe car 
it too low, which, beſides the deformity, will muc 
incommode the Hand of the Rider. 


Of the Lips. 


Thin and little Zips contribute to a good Mou 
but the contrary if they be large and thick. i 


Of the Beard. 


The Beard ſhould be neither flat nor too hig 
raiſed, that ſo the Curb may reſt in its right plac 
It ſhould have but little Fleſh-upon it, and alma 
nothing but Skin and Bone, without any kind 
chops, hardneſs, or ſwelling. | 
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t is a good ſign in a Horſe to have his Mouth 

and full of Froth, becauſe his Mouth being 
ays moiſt, will not ſo eafily over- heat, and is a 
en that the Bitt gives him pleaſure. 


Of the Neck. 


WT bc Neck ſhould be lean, and but little Fleſh up- 
it; and to be well-ſhaped, it ſhould at its going 
m the Withers riſe with a ſlope upwards, dimi- 
ing by degrees towards the Head: It ſhould 
e but little Fleſh upon it, near to the growing 
he Mane. In Mares it is a good quality to have 
ir Necks a little groſs, and charged with Fleſh, 
auſe their Necks are commonly too fine and 
der. | 

zer-11ecks or Cock-thropled, are thoſe in which 
Fleſh that ſhould be next the Mane is placed 
ite below and next the Throat, which re lers che 
ck ugly and ill-ſhaped. 1 

A well- ſhaped Neck, beſides the Beauty it gives 
a Horſe, contributes very much to the making 
night or heavy on the Hand, according as it is 
2 or courſe. But it is not the ſhape of the Neck 
ne, which makes a Horſe light or heavy on the 
and, but good or bad Legs and Feet, and ſtrong 
weak Reins; however, the Neck has a great 
re in it. 


n, fa 
Zrid! 
the: 
litth 
la ve 
nd ut 
o tak 
Iridl; 


Of the Mane. 


The Hair of the Mane ſhould be long, thin and 
de; if it be frizled ſo much the better. 


Of the Withers 


The Withers ſhould be well-raiſed and pretty 
ng, becauſe it is a ſign of ſtrength and goodneſs; 
dthey keep the Saddlefrom coming forward upon 
& Shoulders and Neck, which immediately ſpoils 
dgalk a Horſe, and when once hurt 1n that place 

| is 
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is very difficult to cure, They ſhould alſo be hk 
and not too fleſhy; for then they will be much m 
ſubject to galling. 


Of the Breaſt or Counter. 


A large and full Breaſt or Counter is always eſter 
ed in light or ſmall ſized Horſes; but in D. 
Horſes they are commonly too large, which mi 
them heavy. In Horſes for draught, large and bn 
Counters do very well, for they draw with 
more eaſe, and the Harneſs galls them leſs: ] 
then it gives them the perfect quality of a C 
Horſe, who the more he is tied to the Grou 
and the bigger the better he is. 


Of the Shoulders. 


The Shoulders ſhould be ſharp and narrow at! 
Withery fa middle ſize, flat, and but little F 
upon F 1; becauſe a Horſe charged with Sho 
ders car. ever be agreeable to the Rider, for 
will not only be heavy on the Hand and we 
| ſooner, but trip and ſtumble every Minute, e 
cially if with ſuch large Shoulders he have a th 
and big Neck. The Shoulders of a well-ſhaj 
Horſe are compared to thoſe of a Hare, and 
diſtance between them ſhould. be little more ti 
half the breadth of his Hinder-Quarters. 

But as ſome Saddle-Horles are too large in 
Shoulders, ſo others are too ſmall, that is, wt 
their Breaſts are ſo narrow that their Fore-Thi 
almoſt touch; ſuch Horles are worth very litt 
becauſe they have a weak Fore-hand, and by d 
ſing their Legs are apt to cut; and in Gallop 
carry their Legs ſo contuſedly, that they are ſub 
to fall, Better too muh Shoulders than this. 

A Horle of a middle ſize ſhould have about 
a Foot or five Inches diſtance between his Fo 
Thighs; and when he is ſtanding ſtraight We 

im 
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ubs there ſhould be a leſs diſtance between his 
t, than between his Thighs near the Shoulders, 


Of the Reins. 


\ Horſe ſhould have double Reins, which is when 
hath them a little more elevate upon each ſide of 
Back-bone, than upon it. The Back ſhould be 
't and not hollow or Saddle-backed. Becauſe 


10 tho* they are commonly light, and 


e thei Necks raiſed and high, yet they have ſel- 
1 much ſtrengta;z and *tis alſo difficult ſo to fit 
addlc to them, that it do not gall them. They 
e alſo commonly exceſſive big Bellies, which 
ders them uncomely. 

[he {2:55 ſhould be circular and full, taking their 
npaſs from the very Back-bone. 


Of the Belly. 
he Belly to be of an ordinary bigneſs, but in 


for W:ch-Horſes the larger the better, provided it be 
Wo nd and well incloſed within the Ribs, and rather 

e, q ending upon the ſides than downwards. 

a th | 


Of the Flanks. 


he Hanks ſhould be full, and at the top of them 
each ſide ſhonld be a Feather, and the nearer 
le Feathers are to each other, ſo much the bet- 
but if they be as it were within view, then 
Mark is excellent. 

he diſtance between the laſt Rib and Haunch- 
e, which 1s properly the Flank, ſhould be ſhort, 
ich we term well-coupled. Such Horſes will 


1llopWure Labour longeſt. 

ſub) 

nis. | Of the Croup. 

out "ol he Croup ſhould be large and round, fo that the 


of the two Haunch- bones be not within view 
other. The greater diſtance between thoſe two 
Bones 


= —  ——_—_—_— ——__ 
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Bones the better: But it is an Imperfection if t 

be too high, call'd Horn-hipped, though that Blem 
will in a great meaſure diſappear, if you can m 
him fat and luſty. The Croup ſhould have 
compaſs from the Haunch-bones to the very Do 
or Onſet of the Tail, and ſhould be divided] 
two by a Hollow or Channel all along to they 

Dock, | 


Of the Tail. 


The Tail ſhould be firm, ſtrong, immoveable,: 
well furniſh'd with Hair. The Dock ſhould be 
tiff, and placed pretty high: Thoſe that have 
too low ſet, have ſeldom good Reins. Thou 
fome have it too high ſet, which makes their Þ 
tocks appear pointed and unbecoming. 

In the Fhrelegs are the Arm or Fore- thigh and! 
Shank; both which the larger, broader, and mt 
nervous they are, the better. The Kx2- ſhould 
flat and large without any roundneſs or ſwelling, 

The Back-/inew being the molt conſiderable pan 
a Horſe's Leg, ſhould be big: And becauſe th 
Legs are moſt eſteemed which are broadeſt andf 
reſt, the greater the diſtance between the Bz 
ſinew and the Shank-bone, the better. 


Of the Paſtern. 
The Paſtern ſhould be ſhort, eſpecially in midd 


ſiz'd Horſes, becauſe long Paſterns are weak a 
cannot ſo well endure Travel. Some have them 
long, that their Paſtern-joints almoſt touch 
Ground, which is a ſign of great Weakneſs int 
| Parr, if it be not alſo univerſal. 


Of the Coronet. 


The Coronet ſhould be no more elevate than t 
Hoot; for if it makes a Ridge or Height round MW 
it is a ſign, that either the Foot is dried up, or tf * 

the 
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re are a great many Humours in the Coronet, 
ch may occaſion the Crown-Scab and other Sores 
n mi vhich that part is ſubject. 


* Of the Hoof. 
he Horn of the Hoof ſhould be of a dark Co- 
Ir, ſomewhat ſhining, high and ſmooth : The 
hite is commonly Brittle, To be excellent, it 
duld be of the Colour of a Deer's Hoof, and the 
ole Foot of a round Figure, but a little larger 
low than above, 
The Hel ſhould be high and large, and one fide 
it ſhould not riſe higher upon the Paſtern than 
other. 
The Fruſb, although little, ſhould yet be well 
duriſhed. In Hoof-bound Horſes it is too little, 
r it is almoſt quite dried up. And as it is a Fault 
have it little, ſo it is one to have it too large and 
, as it were, eſpecially in Horſes that have low 
eels, or are flat-footed. 


Of the Sole. 


The Sale ſhould be thick and ſtrong, and the 

hole lower-part of the Foot, where the Shoe is 

laced, hollow. 

Having conſider'd the Fore-Legs, let us go to 

ole behind. 

The Thighs ſhould be well furniſh'd and fleſhy : 

or although the Croup be well turned, yet if the 

highs be ſlender and lean he will appear narrow 

ehind; which is calPd, Cat-thigbd. 

in i The Houghs or Hams ſhould be large, full, and 
ot much bended; dry, diſcharged of Fleſh, ner- 
ous, and ſupple. 


an i Of the Tnſtep. 
nd W The Bone of the Hind-Leg from the Ham to the 
or HMaſtern joint, call'd the Inſtep, ſhould be big — 

the at, 


* a Horſe is two Years old and a half, 
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flat, and in a perpendicular Line to the Groun 
when the Horſe 1s in his natural Poſture of ſtan 
ing. When the Inſtehs ſtand not perpendicularlyifi 
is a certain ſign of weakneſs either in the Rein 
or Hinder-quarters. | 

A Horſe who hath good Feet before, hath ſeldof 
bad behind, except by Accident. Therefore Pa 
ple look to the Hind-Feer but lightly. 

There remains one viſible Imperfection to be ca 
ſider'd; that is, when the Legs are too long in pr 
portion to their Bodies, or the having too much Dy 
light under their Bellies. It is beſt judg'd by the Ey 
But to ſatis fie the Curious, take a Thread and me 
ſure from the Withers to the Elbow; and whatey 
length that is, he ſhould have the ſameDiſtance 
tween the Elbow and lower-part of his Heel: Then 
fore many People Meaſure their Colts at a Ye 
old, and take the diſtance from the lower- part 
the Heel to the Elbow, and fay, their Bodies wi 
always grow until there be the ſame diſtance ht 
tween their Elbow and Withers as there was bertwi 
the Elbow and Heel: Becauſe, ſay they, at a Ye 
old a Colt hath its Legs as long as ever: Which 
have indeed obſerved in forme, bur not in all: Ar 
the Duke of Newcafpe in his Book condemns t 
Obſervation. 


—— — 


CHA P. III. 
How to know a Horſe's Age while be hall 
| Mark, 


hath twelve Foal-reeth in the fore- part of h 
Mouth; and about that time, or ſoon after, four 
them do fall, viz. two above and two below, in th 
very middle, (In ſome Horſes they do not fall © 


thre 
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e Years, the Obſervation not being ſo exact as 
ays to anſwer two Years and a half.) There grows 
ieir place four others, call'd Nippers or Gatherers, 
h ſtronger and larger than the Foal-teeth, and 
he is at moſt but three Years old, and com- 
ly bur two and a half, 

At three and a half, and ſomepimes at four, he 
the next four Foal- teeth, viz. two above and 
below, and in their room come four Teeth 


be Cot - 

in pr d Separaters. 

h DS here remains then but four Foal-teeth in the 
e Evers, which he changes commonly at four Years 


a half. It will be neceſſary to keep in memo- 
wo and a half, three and a half, and four and 


* alf; that is to ſay, when a Horſe has caſt two 
Then ch above and as many below, he is but two 
1 Ye irs and a half: When he hath caſt tour Teeth a- 


e and as many below, he is three Years and a 
: and when he has caſt ſix above, and as many 
ow, which is to have them all changed, then he 
our Years and a half old. 

t is to be obſerved, that the Corner- teeth in the 
per- gums are caſt before thoſe in the Nether: +. 
ton the contrary the Under- tuſnes grow out be- 
e the Upper. And Horſes are often ſick when 
Tuſhes of the Upper-gums grow out, but are 
er ſo when theſe below come forth. 

ne Tuſhes are preceded by no Foal-teeth, but 
dw up when a Horſe is about three Years and a 
ft, and commonly grow up before the Corner- 
th are caſt, 

So ſoon as the Gatherersand Separaters have pierc'd 
cut the Gums, they make all their growth in 
een Days: But the Corner-teeth do not grow fo 
denly. Yet that doth not hinder but that at their 
ry firſt appearing theyareas thick and broad as the 
er, but are no higher than the thickneſs: of a 


own-Piece, and very ſharp and hollow, 
I When 


— 


comes to be five Years old, that Fleſh diſappe 
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When a Horſe hath no more Foal-teeth, and! 
his Corner-teeth begin to appear, he is then in 
fifth Year; that is, he hath about four Years at 
half, and is going in his fifth, When he firſt 
out his Corner-tecth, they are of equal height » 
the Gums on the outſide, and the infide of then 
filled with Fleſh untill he be near five; and when 


and there will remain in the place of it a holk 
that is, they are not ſo high on the inſide as the- 
which they will come to be about a Year afterth 
firſt appearing. So that when a Horſe's Com 
teeth are filled with Fleſh, you may confidently 
firm that he is not five. 

From five to five and a half, the Corner-te: 
remain hollow on the inſide, and that part whi 
was filled with Fleſh is empty. 

From five and a half till fix, the hollow ont 
inſide fiils up, and the Teeth grow and become 
and eona! at top, only a little Cavity remains int 
midd!:, reſembling the Eye of a dry Bean, and th 
they y the Horſe is entring ſix. And ſo long 
Horſc's Corner-teeth are not ſo high on the infide 
the out, he is itil! ſaid to be but five, although 
be five nd a halt, and ſometimes fix. 

You me alſo do weil to remember, that at i 
Years and a half, when the Corner-Teeth appe 
and are filled on the inſide with Fleſh, that the 0 
ſide of them will then be about the thickneſs df 
Crown abovertlie Gums, and will ſocontinuetill f 
And from thence to five and a half the outw 
Edge will be about the thickneſs of two Crowns 
bove the Gums. At ſix they will be about the brei 
of one's little Finger above the Gums, and his Tul 
will be at their full length. At ſeven Years til 
will be about the thickneſs of the ſecond or R 
finger above the Gums, and the hollow aln 
quite worn out and gone, 


- 
— — —— T— 
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\tcight Years old the Horſe will be razed ; that 
none of his Teeth will be hollow, but flat quite 
r, and about the thickneſs of the Middle-finger 
ve the Gums. 
© is quite contrary in Horſes to what it is with 
n. Young People Labour and endure Fatigue 
omparably better than old : Whereas Horſes will 
| better when they are old than young. Men 
en young, eat and ſleep better than when they 
aged; but Horſes on the contrary eat a great 
| more when a little aged, and allo reſt bet- 


C:H A P. IV. 


w to know the Age of a Horſe which is paſt 
Mark, $hell-tooth'd; or hollow-tooth'd, or whoſe 


lark is counter-feited. 


Fter a Horſe has razed, a Man cannot judge 
of his Age, but by the length of his Fore- 

h or by his Tuſhes. 

s the Gums through time grow lean, ſo they 
e the Teeth to appear long; and it is certain, 
ſo much the longer a Horle's Teeth are, he is 
uch the older. And as he grows old, his Teeth 
contract Ruſt and become Yellow. Not but 
there are ſome old Horſes who have very ſhort 
white Teeth; and People ſay of ſuch Horſes, 
t they have a good Mouth conſidering their Age. 
e alſo will have a Black Speck in their Teeth, 
bling the true Mark, a long time after they 
alt eight or nine; but then it is not hollow, 
ne Tuſhes are the moſt certain Mark whereby 
now a Horſe's Age. 


C If 
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If a Horſe be but ſix, the Upper-tuſhes will H 
little channell'd, or ſomewhat hollow'd and grooff 
upon the inſides: And when he is above ſix, ll 
fill up, and become a little round in the infides. TW 
Obſervation never or rarely fails. | 

If you feel the Tuſhes of his Upper-Jaw will 

our Finger, and find them to be worn equal wil 
the Palat, the Horſe is then at Teaſt ten Years « 
This Obſervation ſeldom fails, unleſs the H 
when young hath carried a bigger mouth'd | 
chan was proper for him. 

Young Horſes have always their Under-tul 
ſharp and pointed, pretty long, ſomewhat el 
upon both ſides, and without any Ruſt upon t. 
But as they become aged their Tuſhes grow big 
blunt, round and ſcaly, and in very old How 
they are extremely thick, round, and yellow. 

A Horſe is ſaid to be Shell-tooth'd when ef) 
Tong Teeth, and yet black Specks in them; and. 
Mark laſts all their Life. It is eaſily known, be 
the Mark appears in the other Fore-teeth as wo 
m the Corner-teeth. 

In Age the Points of the Gatherers ſtand out i 
2 little; and when extremely old, point air; 
ſtraight forward: But when he is young they ſtark 
moſt ſtraight up, and are juſt equal with the h. 
Edges of thoſe above. Sometimes the Upper et; 
do thus point forward, but for the moſt pant i; 
the Under that do it. ich 

If you require no exactneſs, but only to knie, 
he be young or old, lift up the Upper: lip; andi t 
Upper- teeth be long, yellow, and overpaſſing eth 
below, it betokens Age. As the contrary Signs tee 
as ſhort and white Teeth, and thoſe of the Uh, 2 
Jaw not overpaſſing thoſe below, betoken Loch 
There are ſome Horſes whoſe Teeth continWaly 
j ways white and ſhort, as if they were but ſix. g 


uch Horſes fall into the Hands of Cheats, th en. 
f de 
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ntimes counter-mark them, by hollowing the 
rner-teeth with an Ingraving-Iron, and putting 
me double Ink immediately into the Hole, and 
tre let it dry, which will remain as long as the 
eeth continue hollow. Others with a red-hot Iron 
rn a Grain of Rye in the Hollows of the Teeth, 
ich makes them perfectly black; for there pro- 
eds from the Rye a kind of Oil, which by the help 
the burning cleaves faſt to the Hollows of the 
eth newly cut. To prevent being cheated by 
h Villains, obſerve if there be any Scratches on 
outſides of the Hollows of the Teeth (becauſe 
- graver ſometimes lips and ſcratches the other 
xs of the Teeth) for then you may conclude him 
untermark'd; and an artificial Hollow is much 
cker than a natural. Take notice alſo of his U 
r-Tuſhes; the inſides of which ſhould be groov'd 
hollow until the Horſe be ſeven Years old. Ob- 
ve alſo if he have any ſigns of old Age, ſuch as 
> Upper-teeth long, overpaſling thoſe below, and 
low the lower part of the neither Jaw-bone ſharp 
| edged ; the Under-Tuſhes uſed, big, and ſca- 
if he have theſe Tokens of Age, and yet ap- 
rs marked, it is very probable that he is counter- 
rd. 
have heardof filing a Horſe's Teeth to make em 
rt; but I believe no Man ever made twice tryal 
t in his Life- time. For if you file the under- teeth, 
ich are thoſe at which People look to know the 
e, then thoſe above will be obſerv'd to be longer 
n thoſe which have been ſhortned: And if the 
eth both above and below be ſhortened, then the 
eech or Grinders being at their full length will 
UP, and ſo hinder the Upper and Lower-teeth, 
Wc were ſhortned, from cloſing, which will 
nly diſcover the Cheat : For the Horſe's Mouth 
g ſhut, the Foreteeth will be at a great diitance 
each other, Beſides the Horſe would not in a 


C 2 long 
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long time be in a Condition to chew his Meat, | 
reaſon of the ſtreſs endured by the filing; neith 
could he draw his Hay or Straw from the Rack, 

cauſe of the diſtance between his Lower and Upre t 
recth. 

Having now explained how a Horſe's Age may 
known by his Teeth, I ſhall next give you ſomeWlif 
ther Rules, tho' not ſo certain as the former. 

Some have recourſe to the Joints of the Tall, 
ſing their Hand along it, to feel for a Knot or) 
in the upper- part of it, which cometh forth w 
he is between ten and twelve; a ſecond waen ht 
fourteen. Others thruſt back a Horſe's Under. 
and fo many Plyes or Folds as they find, ſo m 
Years old they ſay he is. They who are ſatis 
with theſe Marks may make uſe of them; for 
part I eſteem them very little. After the Man 
gone, I always have recourſe to his Legs, to ki 
if they be neat and good; to his Flank, if it be 
truſs'd, and not too full and ſwallow'd up; to 
Feet; and laſtly, to his Appetite. However, I! 
give you ſome other Obſervations to know the : 
of a Horſe that is paſt Mark. 

When the Pits above the Eyes are AUTOR 
low, it is for the moſt part a certain Token ol 
Age; although Horſes got by an old Stallion | 
them very deep at four or five Years old, as 
their Eyc-lids and Eyes wrinkled and hollow. 

In young Horſes that part of the net her Jaw- 


6 
l 


"3 


* 


which 1s three or four Fingers breadth above b 
D-ard is always round, bur in old Horſes ſharyWF. : 
edged: So that a Man who is accuſtom'd to it, Hin: 


before he open a Horſc's Mouth, judge pretty 
ot his Age. This is a good Remark. 

Some will pull the Skin of the nether Jaw- bo 
Shoulder a little to them, and if the Skin con 
long without returning to its place, it is a figi 
hey, the Horſe rs not young; and the long: 
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returning, the older he is. A Man ſhould not 
| much to this Obfervation, becauſe the Skin of 
lean Horſe, altho' young, will be longer in re- 
rning to its place, than the Skin of an old Horſe 
at is fat and plump. 

Another certain Mark of Old Age is when a Horſe 
/eth, that is, when upon his Eye-brows there 
oweth about the breadth of a Farthing of white 
irs, mixed with thoſe of his natural colour. A 
orſe never ſeeleth untill he be fourteen Years 
. and always before he be fifteen or ſixteen at far- 
t, The light Sorrel and Black do fooner ſeel 
in any ether Colours. 

Horſe-Courſers commonly pull out thoſe white 
urs with Pincers: but if they be ſo many that it 
not be done without making the Horſe look 


for WI and ugly, then they colour their Eye-brows, 
Muß they may not appear old. 
o kr ou may judge of his Age alſo by looking on 


Palat, becaule as he grows old the roof of his 


r, 108d choſe ridges which in young Horſes are pretty 
the and plump, diminiſh as they increaſe in Age: So 


t in very old Horſes the roof of the Mouth is no- 
g but Skin and Bone. This Remark is good, 
cially in Mares, who have ſeldom any Tuſhes 


on Mreby to know their Age. 

, as rey Horſes become white, as they grow old, and 
w. Ia very aged, are white all over; but this doth 
aw. conclude, that no Horſes are foaled white; al- 
bove baut very rarely. But thoſe which are foaled 
ſharps are known by their Knees and Hams, which 


tinue, for the moſt part, ſtill of that colour. 


duth grows leaner and drier towards the middle: 


—— 
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CHAT 
Of tne Eyes. 


T is difficult to perceive Eyes in the Sun-ſhih 

b-cauſe in the Sun all Fs appear to be bei 
than really they are: Therciore t ke the Horſe 1 
ſhade, and place your Hand abe s Eye, to ke 
away the too great light, and d- +» Jo": ftraity 
on them, bur a little a fſquint «© ohe wi ys, 2 
then you will perceive them to the very ground 
bottom. 

If you will judge truly of 1 Horte Zve, 
Mould firſt view them at Night in the St. able ' by! 
light of a ſmall Candle, placing the Eye bers 
you and the Candle. Bat yet I would not adi 
you to buy a Horſe barely upon this Obſervatio 
leſt it deceive you; I only mention it as a he 
that you may diſtinguiſh them with the more eas 
the day-time. 

In the Eye are two things to be conſider'd, wiz 
The Chryſtal. 
. The Bottom or ground of the Eye. 

The Chryſtal is that roundneſs of the Eye, wil 
appears at firſt view, being the moſt tranſpar 
pert of it, and ſhould for the cle arneſs, reſemb 
piece of a Rock-Chryſtal, ſo that one may ſce clea 
thro' it, becauſe if it be obſcure and troubled 
that you cannot ſee thro? it, it is a ſign the Ex 
not good. The Eye ſhould allo have no wi 
Circle about it, yet there are Horſes that have! 
Circle, and have alſo very good Eyes, but it s 
rather to be wiſhed they wanted it. 

A reddith Chryſtal is a ſign that the Eye is ei 
in tamed, or that it is influenced by the Moon. 


Caryſtal that | is Feuille mort, « or of the colour 6 
( 
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ad Leaf upon the lower part, and troubled upon 
e upper, is an infallible Mark that the Horle is 
unatick, but it continues no longer than while the 
amour doth actually poſſeſs the Eye. Now you 
ay know when that is, by the Eye being ſwelled, 
41 emitting a great deal of hot Water or Humour. 
his mark of the Eye being of that colour and red- 
ſh, as if the Eye were full of bloody Water, is 
e of the moſt certain whereby to know when a 
orſe is Lunatick; but obſerve, it is only ſo when 
defluxion hath fallen down, and then he ſeeth 
t with that Eye. Now to know a Lunatick Eye 
en the defluxion is not actually upon it, conſider 
t if onelie one of the Eyes be ſubject to it, then it 
appear leſs than the other, the Chryſtal of it 
be alſo troubled, and the bottom or ground of 
Eye black and browniſh. But the Moon in the 


adi ges is better known by a troubled Chryital than 
vat other Mark whatſoever. Moon-blind Eyes are 
a hen monly worſt in the Wane; ſometimes in the 
eat, and are never to be blooded but in great ne- 


icy, and then in the Flank. 

The ſecond part of the Eye to be conſider'd is the 
ound or bottom, which 1s properly the Pupil or 
ple of the Eye, and ſhould be large and full. It 
t clearly be perceived, that you may certainly 
ow it there be any Dragon, which is a white Spot 
the bottom of the Eye, which makes a Horſe 
din that Eye, or will do it in a ſhort time. In 
beginning it appears no bigger than a grain of 


e EH let, but groweth to ſuch a bigneſs as to cover 
o will vole Apple of the Eye, and is alſo incurable. 

ave! the whole Bottom or Apple of the Eye be 
t it ite, or of a tranſparent greeniſh white, it is a bad 


n, tho* perhaps he is not quite blind with it, bur 
et ſees a little. But you muſt take notice that it 
look to a Horſe's Eyes when oppoſite to a white 
ul, the reflexion of it will make the Apples of 
C 4 them 
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them appear whitih, and a little inclining to cr 
altho* they be indeed good: When you pere 
this, you may try if his Eyes have the ſame app 
ance in another place, 4 

If you can perceive above the Bottom or A ppęf 
the Eye, as it were two grains of Chimny-ſoot fl 
to it, it is a gn the Chryſtal is clear and tranſpare 
and if to this, the Bottom of the Eye be with 
Spot or Whiteneſs, then the Eye will be good. 

You are alſo to conſider, if an Eye which is tui 
bled and very brown, be leſs than the other; fol 
It be, it is loſt without recovery; and it is all 
great hazard that he will loſe the other Eye 
But you muſt remember that by ſome accident 
Eye may appear to be leſs than the other., andy 
no danger of loſing his ſight, neither will i 
troubled or of a browniſh colour; as when an E 
lid is heal'd up after a Wound, it may be a! 
ſtraiter than before, which will cauſe the Body 
the Eye to ſeem leſs than the other, altho? it ber 
ly not fa, which oft-times happens. 

Beware of thoſe little Eyes which are ſunk 1 
the Head, and are very black, and try if you 
perfectly ſee through the Chryſtal, Then look to 
bottom of the Eye, and ſee that the Pupil be 


8 k bi ww... 


and large. In all Eyes the ſmall, narrow, ande 
Pupils run a greater risk of loſing the Sight 
any other, ep! 


There are more general Obſervations for knos 
Eyes: For Example; the Walk or Step of ab 
Horſe is always uncertain and unequal, not dz 
to ſet down his Feet boldly when he is led in 
Hand: But if the ſame Horſe be mounted by: 
gorus Horſeman, and the Horſe of himſelf be 
led, then the fear of the Spurs will make him 
reſolutely and freely, ſo that his blindneſs 
bardly be perceived. 


And 
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Another Mark whereby a Horſe that is abſolutely 
lind may be -known, is that when he hears any 
nter into the Stable, he will prick up his Ears and 
ove them backwards and forwards: The reaſon is, 
ecauſe a vigorous Horſe having loſt his ſigat, mi- 
ruſts every thing, and 1s continually in alarm by 
e leaſt noiſe he hears. 

The Colours moſt ſubject to bad Eyes are the very 
ark grey, the flea-bitten, the white ſported, and 
olour of a Peach-bloſom, and allo the Roan oft- 
nes, 

When Horſes have either the true or falſe Strangle, 
rare changing the Foal-Teeth, or are putting our 
heir upper Tuſhes, ſome of them have their ſight 
eak and troubled, ſo that a Man would judge 
hem blind, and ſometimes they do really become 
b. This weakneſs of ſight happens oftner in time 
f caſting the Corner-Tecth than any of the reſt. 


a |; 
zo Some People will paſs their Hand or Finger before 
be 1 Horſe's Eyes, or puſh their Fingeralmoſt into his 


ye, and if he move his Eye-lids, or wink and 
ut them, then they eſteem them good, but if he 
cep them ſtill open, then they ſay he is blind. 
Dthers, if they can ſee their own Faces in a Horſe's 
ye, as in a Looking-glaſs, conclude that the Eye 
good; bur they are all mightily miſtaken: And 
to the laſt Remark, a bad and troubled Eye wall 
epreſent the Face better than a good one, 


CHAP: 
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CHAS YL 


A Continuation of the Knowledge of Faults offi 
Imperfections in Horſes, and what is to be obj 
wed when buying them. 


Fter you have conſider'd the Age and Ey 

put your Hand between the two Jaw-bor 
near to the Horſc's Throat, to feel if there be 
good diſtance between them, that ſo he may wi 
the more eaſe bring in and place his Head: F 
that diſtance between the Jaw-bones being pret 
large and hollow, and tapering by degrees from th 
"Throat to the Chin, will contribute much to ti 
goodneſs of the Mouth, 

Next you are to oblerve if there be any Swelling 
Hardneſs, or moving Kernel between theſe ty 
Bones, which if the Horſe be young, is a ſignth 
he hath not yet caſt his Gourme or Strangle, or 
leaſt that he hath caſt it but imperfectly. But if 
be more aged, although he have a pretty number: 
them (provided they be no bigger than large Peal 
they are of no great Conſequence, becauſe Exerci 
and Sweating will diſcuſs them in a ſhort tim 
However, if the Horle be paſt ſix Years old, th 
are a little more to be feared, altho* they ſhould nt 
hinder you from buying the Horſe, if he otherwi 
pleaſe you. Such moving Kernels may proc 
trom a Rheum or Cold, or from a remainder of ti 
Gourme or Strangle, which may have left the 
Swellings in that part, by which Nature diſchatg 
her felt of her Impurities, and through which the 
bad Humours did evacuate themſelves, by the neg 
gence and careleſneſs of thoſe Perſons who havi 
the charge of ſuch Horſes did not attempt ta reſoli 
and diſcuſs theſe Hardneſſes and Swellings. 
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F there be a fixed Kernel, painful and faſtened 
> the Jaw-bones, it is almoſt always a ſign of the 
a, eſpecially the Horſe being paſt ſeven Years 
Age; but if he be not as yet ſix, then it may be 
ly the Strangle, eſpecially if he have a Cough 
th it; for commonly a Cough is only an effect 
the Strangle. However, if there be the leaſt ap- 
arance of the Glanders, I would not adviſe you 
\ meddle with him, becauſe it is a Diſeaſe which 
very _ cured, whatever great Secrets ſo many 
'ntcd Books do promiſe for it. A Rheum or Cold 
ay be alſo the Cauſes of a Kernel fix'd to the Jaw- 
ne, after the ſame Manner as thole which pro- 
ed from the Glanders, but then it may be diſcuſs'd 
a due application; yet if neglected, it for the 
ſt part turns to a Glander. 
Some Horſes have big and fixed Hardneſſes, which 
e faſten'd commonly on the inſide of one of the 
w-bones and are no token at all of the Glanders: 
neſe are Excreſcences or Figs; which are of no 
ſequence, and are removed firſt with the Inci- 
n-knife, and then the Roots of them are eaten 
ay with Powders; but the neateſt Method of 
King them away, is by tying them hard about the 
dots in the decreaſe of the Moon, with a thread 
crimſon Silk, and then anointing them every 
ay with the Juice of Purſlain. Theſe Figs are not 
ngerous, nor any ſign at all of the Horſe's having 
e Glanders, | 
When you perceive a Horſe to have any kind of 
ernels between his Jaw-bones, whether fixed or 
ole, you muſt with your Hand ſtop his Noſtrils, 
ſee if being a pretty while without breathing 


h through them, he will force himſelf to ſnear 
e neg en you let him go, which it he do, you muſt ob- 
haviige''e if the Noſtrils run, and if he throw out of 
reſolem a Matter ſomewhat reſembling the glair or 


titres of Eggs, which if it be but in a ſmall quan- 
| | tity 
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tity is not to be regarded; but if it be in great 
bundance, and of an Impoſthumous conſiſten 
then it is to be feared, eſpecially if it be viſcoliil 
and cleaveth to the inſide of his Noſtrils, into whit 
you are alſo to look, if the ſharpneſs of the Hum 
hath as yet occaſioned any Ulcer, which is a cert 
token of its great Malignity, not only becauſe it ni 
be juſtly ſupected to be the Glanders, but it is a 
dangerous for the infecting other Horſes. And 
| the Horſe have attained to eight Years, you aret 
to venture upon him, even altho* that groſs a 
viſcous Humour ſhould have only proceeded fron 
Rheum. As alſo if you perceive a fixed Kern 
which the Horſe cannot ſuffer you to handle, 
cauſe of the great pain he endures by it, or that 
caſts only at one Noſtril; or likewiſe it the Ker 
be very hard, though not painful; or if he dor 
Cough with it, alchough he be under ſix Years 

I think in all theſe Cates you may conclude with 
great deal of reaſon that it is the Glanders. 
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H YL 
How to know when @ Horſe's Legs are good 


Aving before treated of the Shoulders in the! 
H condChapter, I ſhall next conſider the I 
which are the Pillars by which this Edifice is lu 
ported, | 

The Fore-Legs are ſubject to many Infirmitit 
they are the Parts which ſuſfer moſt, and are a 

commonly the ſmalleſt and weakeſt. 

The firſt mark I ſhall give you of bad Legs, ti 
is, which are uſed and ſpoiled, is, if they appt 
altogether ſtraight, or as they were all of one Pie 
A Horſc is ſaid to be ſtraight upon his Members, wi 

from the Knee to the fore - part of the 3 
net 
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2es, Shank, and Coronet deſcend in a ſtrait or 
um: line, and that the Paſtern-joint appears more, 
at leaſt as much advanced as the reſt of the Leg. 
ch Legs are like thofe of a Goat, and make a 
orſe apt to ſtumble and fall; and in time, the 
tern is thruſt quite forwards out of its place, and 
- Horſe becomes Lame. | 

That a Leg may be ſaid to be right planted or 
uate, the Paſtern ſhould be placed about two Fin- 


vreat 
1(tenlf 
viſcolli 
> whit 
lum 
cer 
it m 
t is 4 


And 


are 1 

ofs rs breadth more backwards than the Coronet, 
front, if you ſtretch a Thread or Line between 
K ern: top of the Knee and the fore- part of the Coronet 
le, lie Hoof, the fore-part of the Paſtern ſhould be 
that at from that Thread about the breadth of two 
Ken gers, more or leſs according to the ſize of the 
dot ere; whereas in a Horſe that is ſtrait upon his 


embers, the fore- part of his Paſtern will be as far 
ranced as to the Thread or Line. 
Horſes which are ſtrait upon their Members are 
te contrary to thoſe that are long-jointed, that 1s, 
licf: Paſterns are ſo long and flexible that the 
orſe in walking almoſt touches the Ground with 
em. This is a greater Imperfection than the for- 
god. Mer, for to them there may be ſome Remedy uſed, 
for this there can be none. Beſides, it rs a to- 
che WE of little or no ſtrength, and ſuch Horſes are 
et for any kind of toil or fatigue. 
is Some Horſes, altho' they be long jointed, yet do 
bend their Paſterns in walking, and may prove 
mit iccable. There are Engliſb Horſes of ſtrong 
Wins, who altho? their Paſtern-joints are ſomewhat 


ars 0: 
with 
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ag, yet if they are not too flexible, ſuch Horſes 
5, t gallop and run with a great deal more eaſe to 
appe Rider, than if he were very ſhort jointed: And 


Pie c are the only Horſes for Perſons of Qualicy 
wid "0 have wherewithal to ſeek after their eaſe and 
reeableneſs in a Horſe, Such Horſes may be 
Knee pared to Coaches with Springs, which —_— 

them 


3 
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them infinitely more eaſie than thoſe with 
them. 

This Imperfection of bending too much the! 
ſtern-joint, ſhould be as carefully taken notice of 
the Hind-Legs as in the fore: And there are ai 
fome Horſes which bend too much only in vi 
Hind-Paſterns, and not in thoſe before, which i 
token that they have a very weak Hind-Quant 
and is a great Imperfection, whatever kind of i 
vice they may be deſigned for: And if they hn 
Wind-galls, they are more dangerous behind th 
if they were before. Neither will they be prop 
for the Coach, becauſe they will not endure pulli 
back, or ſtaying the Coach upon any deſcent. 

Obſerve therefore narrowly, that the Paſter 
joints be neither roo ſtiff nor too ſmall, nor up 
the contrary too plying and flexible. For the Kno 
ledge of all I have ſaid concerning a Horſe be 
ſtrait upon his Members, depends abſolutely up 
the exact obſervation of the — 

Thoſe Horſes which are ſhort-legg'd, or ſho 
Jointed, are ſubject to become ſtrait upon th 
Members, eſpecially, if, in Shoeing, their Ht 
are left too high. Care therefore muſt be taken 
keep the Heels of ſuch Horſes very low, by f 
quent paring them. , 

Paſtern Crowned, 

The Paſtern-joint is alſo ſometimes Crowned, 
we ſay, that is, when without being galled or hu 
there is a Swelling goes round it beneath the Ski 
in form of a Circle, and about half the breadth! 
one's Finger. It proceeds from a Humour gathe: 
there through much Travel, and ſhews that 0 
Horſe's Legs have been too much uſed. | 

I ſhall only add, that Horſes which have thid 
ſtiff, and ſhort Joints, that is no ways plying 
flexible are unfit for the Manager: For glib 
flexible Joints, if they be not too long, are one! 

3 
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e chief Qualities required in a fine and delicate 

orſe of Manage. | 
Legs Arched, 

The next Imperfection of the Legs is, when they 

e Arched, which is, when the Horſe being in his 

tural ſituation hath his Knees bent forward, and 


vithe 


the P. 
ce of: 
Ire al 
in t 


ich iis whole Leg frameth a kind of Arch or Bow. Ir 
arte roccedeth from exceſſive labour, which hath cau- 
of ame Nerves or Back- ſinews to ſhrink up, ſo that 
y lh Legs remain arched, and tremble beneath them 


hen they are made to ſtop, after they have been 
d a little. Such Horſes are not abſolutely uſe- 


ro 
Sal b, becauſe they may work notwithſtanding of 
nt. Seni Horſes are for the moſt part arched in 
date eir Legs, as they are brought old from Spain, be- 
Ir up auſe they always Fetter them in the Stable. So 
KnoWkewile in Barbary, they never make uſe of a Hal- 


7 about the Head or Neck, in the Stable or at 
raſs, but Shackle their Legs, and faſten them ro 
takes placed in the Ground. 

Some Horſes are foaled with arched Legs, and 
re not much the worſe for Service. But I would 
t buy a Horſe with this Imperfection but at an 
aſie rate, and unleſs I were fure that his Legs were 
d naturally, and not occaſioned by Labour or Fa- 
gue. 

Having obſerved the three preceding Imperfecti- 
ns; 272, whether a Horſe be ſtrait upon his Mem- 
ers, long-jointed, or have arched Legs, you mult 
ext paſs your Hand along the Back- ſinew of 
e Fore-leg, from the very bending of the Knee to 
e Paſtern-joint, and you ſhall obſerve if the Si- 
ew be large, firm, and at a good diſtance from the 
ſunk- bone (the broadeſt and flatteſt Legs being 
eſt) and that there be no hardneſs to ſtop your 
and, nor no moveable Jelly to ſlip between your 
ngers. There are ſome Horſes, who although they 
ve the Back-ſinew of their Forc-legs ſomewhat ſe- 
parate 
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parate from the Bone, yet their ſinews are ſo ſn 
and fo little detached, that with ſmall Labour th 
Legs will become round, and are called Ox Leg. 

You! are next to obſerve if che Back-ſinew dif 
not quite fail, as it were, juſt beneath the PHH 
Bending of the Knee. For although it ſhould x 
be ſo big there as in the middle of the Shank; y 
in ſome Horſes it diminiſhes ſo extraordinarily, t! 
in that place it is no bigger than one's Thumb, o 
ſo fixed to the Bone that it but very little appe 
This much weakens the ſtrength of a Leg, thoy 
tew People take notice of it: and ſuch Horſes: 
for the moſt part ſubject to ſtumble, or at leaſt 
trip and ſtrike with their Toes againſt the Stones 

| IVind-Galls. 

Upon the ſides of the Paſtern Joints, there co 
ſmall Swellings full of Water, call'd Mind. Galli, 
ſily perceived by the Eye, which ſhew that his Ly 
have been too much uſed, but are not prejudic 
unleſs they be hard and painful, which will i 
ſhort time lame the Horſe. Small Wind-Gall 
often come to Horſes upon a Journey, and goa 
again with a little Reſt, 

Splint. 

Turning your Hand, feel along the fore-par 
the Shank-bone, from the Knee downward, to fi 
if there be any Splint; which is a callous Exc 
cence or kind of Griſtle, adhering to the Shat 
bone, and cometh commonly upon the inſide: I 
if there be one oppoſite to it on the outſide, the! 
is call'd a pegg'd or pinz?d Splint, becauſe it doth a 
were plerce the Shank-bone, and is very dangerous 

Thoſe ſimple Splints which are only faſtned to 
Bone at a pretty diftance from the Knee, and v 
out touching the Back-ſinew, are not very dan 
rous: But thoſe that touch the Back-ſinew, m 
the Horſe in a ſhort time to halt. 
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Every Saddle-horſe which hath a Splint ſhould be 
3 valu'd than if he wanted it: and ſo proportio- | 
bly if he have two. In Coach-horſes the Imper- 
tion is not ſo conſiderable. Some deny that a 

lint mounts upwards, but that it only dilates and 

tends it ſelf to the very Knee. But what way 

ver it cometh thither, it is certain that a Splint 

ning to the Knee always lames the Horſe, 

Horſes have in the fame place where the Splints 

me, thit which we call Fuzies, which are two 

ints joined by the ends, one above the other, and 

> more dangerous than a ſimple Splint; and there- 

eI would never buy a Horſe which had them. 

Oſſelets. | 

There are ſome Horſes which have little Bones or 

ec Excreſcences in the Knees, call'd in French 

ets; which is an Imperfection not very com- 

dn, and the harder to be diſcover'd, becauſe they 

pear to be of the ſame Subſtance with the reſt of 

Knee. It is a kind of large Splint juſt upon the 

ee, which deſcends about the breadth of cwo Fin- 

lower on the inſide of the Shank-bone than on 

outhde, Some Horſes have two of them, one 

n each Fore-leg. If a Horſe have any of theſe 


>- pan ¶perfections, (excepting the ſimple Splint ,) viz. 
to d Splint, the Splint joyning to the Knee, or 
 ExcalW&k-linew, the Fuzie, and the Ofelet, he is worth 
Shale or nothing. 


Mallender. 

There cometh in the bending of the Knee a Cre- 
eor Chop, called a Mallender: It is ſometimes ſo 
gerouWitul as to make a Horſe halt. Every Horſe with 
alender ſhould be the leſs eſteemed for it; for as 
grows old, the pain will increaſe ſo as to make 
halt at firſt going out of the Stable. 

Form. 

gelow/ the Paſtern. joint, and in the very Paſtern, 
| muſt feel if there be not that which is called in 
* D French 
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French a Forme, which is a Swelling in the ver 
ſtance of the Paſtern, and not in the Skin. 
come as well in the Hind-legs as in the . . 
although it be an Imperfection not very comm 
tis dangerous, and no other Remedy but firing 
taking out the Sole; and the Fire alſo canng 
applied to that place without great difficulty 
danger. There are ſome Swellings and Hardi 
which are only fix'd upon the Skin, and are 
what we call Fyrmes, but are either a Button of 
Farcy, or ſome other kind of Swelling not very 


terial, being not all ſix'd to the Subſtance of 
Paſtern. 


Crown-Scab. 

The Crown-Scab is a kind of itching Scurf r 
the Coronet of the Hoof, It is of two kind 
Moiſt and a Dry. They make the Hair to fi 
and the Coronet to ſwell. It is as troubleſom 
Infirmity as a Horſe can have, and they rare) 


cover. 
Cloſed behind. 

I ſhall next diſcover unto you the Imperfect 
incident to the Hind-quarters. The firſt is wi 
Horſe is too much clo/ed behind; that is, when 
Hams are nearer to each other than the Feet, 
cially the Points of the Hams, called the oct; 
the diſtance enlarges ſtill towards the Feet. 
Bow-legg*d Horſes are many times good; yet 
have commonly a weak Hind-Hand, and ig 
Deſcents are apt to ſtrike their Hams againſt on 
other. Yet it is better to have the Hams b 
inwards than outwards, which is a ſign of V 
neſs; and Amblers are more ſubject to it 
others. 

The Ham ſhould be large and full, nervos 
dry ; thoſe which are charged with F leſh, or gr 
ed, will be ſubject to thoſe Imperfections Iam 
to explain. 
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ery$ Capelet. | 

ou arc firſt to obſerve the tip or point of the Hock, 
re; here be a Capeler upon it; which may be known 
oma the Tip of the Hock being moveable, and more 


led than ordinary. When it is ſmall it does no 
at prejudice, but if it ſhould grow large, it will 
painful, and make a Horſe loſe his Belly. 
Haſſigon. 

Lou are next to conſider if he have a Veſſigon, 
ich is a kind of Wind. gall or Swelling, about the 
nels of half an Apple, leſs or more, composed of 
oft and ſpongeous Fleſh, growing between the 
h and Skin, and ſituate in the Hollow next to 
Hock, and beneath the big Sinew, a little above 
Capelet, and bending of the Ham, and which ap- 
rs but very little, except when the Horſe is reſt- 
equally upon both his Hind-legs; becauſe when 
bendeth his Ham it doth not appear at all, nei- 
doth it often make a Horſe halt. It comes 
n both ſides the Ham, and ſometimes on one 
, and 1s ſitutate a little above the Numb. 29. in 
figure of the firſt Plate. Thoſe that are ſituate 
s wier are not dangerous, and in young Horſes may 


whe diicuſſed by moderate Exerciſe. 

eet, Curb. 

loch, ere cometh upon the backſide of the Ham, 
et. ow the Capelet, and a little inclining towards the 
yet de, a Swelling, which is called the Curb, which 
d ines che Horſe frequently to halt, and is incura- 


1ſt ont 
re b a . 
of V pon the inſide of the Ham, a little diſtant from 


Curb, but about the ſame height, there is a Bone 
ewhat high and elevate; and that part of the 
vonn which is below that Bone ſwelleth by a degor- 
or g of the great Vein, and is called a Yariſe, which 
not make a Horſe to halt, but only ſometimes 

ls his Sale by growing exceſſively large. Eaſe 
D 2 and 
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and Reſt (eſpecially if the Part be daily bat 
with Spirit of Wine) will fo reſtrict it, as to be 
perceptible for the time. 

Spavin. 

Below the Curb and Yarij/-, but more upon 
inſide, beneath the bending of the Ham, do the 
vins come, which are marked 31. in the Figu 
the firſt Plate, which are very troubleſom, and 
commonly at laſt lame the Horſe. They arM 
two kinds, viz. the Ox Spavir, and the Dry H. 
The Ox $ avin is a callous and griſty Swelling, 
as a Bone, and fo painful that it makes a Hort 
his Belly. Some horſes halt with them at the 
coming out of the Stable only, when the 9. 
are but young: And I have ſeen Horſes with 
and ſmall Ox Spavins, which yet did not loſe 
Flanks with them, but rotted very equally, 
were ſold at the ſame Rates as if they had w: 
theſe Spavins, becauſe no body obſerved them; 
when they were handled they felt as hard a 
Bone. Many half-skilPd People ſay, that 
Swellings are not Spavins, but the real Bones 0 
Legs, which grow bigger in ſome Horſes than 
thers. When Ox Spavins do firſt ſeize upont 
they are the more difficult to be obſerved, | 
they do not rife much above the Subſtance a 
Legs; bur yet at their firſt piercing they comn 
make a Horſe halt, and afterwards the Swe 

rowing bigger, the Horſe halts no more . 
Bur ſince they rarely come equally in both rhe 
the one Ham is eaſily perceived to be bigge! 
the other, which you may better diſcern, placing 
felf before the Horſe, a little towards one d 
Shoulders, than if you were juſt behind him: 
a Spavin in its infancy is larger towards the PI 
Bending of the Ham, than behind it; and b 
— it will ſo encreaſe, that it will at la 

me the Horſe. 
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he ſecond kind is the Dry Spavin which is per- 
:d by the moſt unſkilful: For when a Horſe in 
ing raiſes with a Twitch one of his Hind-legs 
er than the other, he is then ſaid to have this 
| of Spavin, and will have it many times in 
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Hind- legs. Horſes that have this Infirmity 
ot always twitch up their Legs, but only when 
firſt come out of the Stable, e their Legs 
upplied with walking. They often degenerate 
Ox Spavins; and there is no Remedy but to ap- 
e Fire, and even that does not always cure em. 

Fardon. 
upon the outſide of the Ham, below the Ve 
there be a Swelling as hard as a Savin, mount- 
almoſt as high as the part where the Veſſigon 
ech, it is call'd a Fardon, and is as much or 
2 to be feared than the Spavin, It is not very 
mon, therefore few People know it, altho' it 
s painful as the Spavin, and makes a Horſe to 

There 1s no Remedy but firing, which does 
always ſucceed, It is marked 32 in the Plate. 
upon the Fore-ſinew of the Leg, between the 
on the inſide, and the Fardon without, there 

it were a Circle which joineth them, and in- 
&t1 the Nerve of the Inſtep, the Horſe is ſpoilt 
ruin'd paſt recovery. 

Selender. 

the Ply of the Ham, there are ſometimes 
ps and Crevices which reſemble the Mallender in 
ore-legs, and are called the Selender. 
vu are alſo to obſerve if the Ply or Bending of 

am be ſwelled, unleſs it proceed from ſome 
dent, as caſting with the Halter, being intang- 
with the croſs hanging Bar, or ſuch like; in 
Caſes there is not much to be feared, Spavins 
Var dans, when they are hereditary, are incura- 
They are more to be feared in young Horſes 


n old, becauſe in young Horſes, Exerciſe and 
D 3 Labour 
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Labour makes them increaſe ; but in thoſe wj 
are paſt ſeven or eight Years, when the Spati 
not very large, and provided they do not mea 
halt with it, and have alſo a good Body and 
Flank ; in theſe, I fay, it is not ſo much to bei 
ed as in young; however in either it at laſt ſp 
and ruins the Horſe. 

come now to ſpeak of the Infirmities of 
Hind-legs, from the Ham downwards, 

Rats-Tails, 

There come upon the Back-finews Rate 
they are known by the part being without H 
from two or three Fingers breadth below the 
to the very Paſtern joint, and are ſometimes (« 
and ſometimes moiſt, but always accompanied 
Cruſts and hard Calloſities, more elevate than 
reſt of the Leg. When they are moilt they 
forth a ſharp Humour. There are fome H 
which have them only in their Fore-legs, but 
is very rare. 

Coach-Horſes of a large ſize, who have 
Legs charged with Fleſh, Hair, and full of badi 
mours, are moſt ſubje& ro this and the fol 
ing Infirmities, which ſeldom happen to Hort 
a midille-fize. 

There are a kind of Warts or Leek-heads, 1 
come about the Paſterns and Paſtern-joints. 
are higher than the Skin about half the thickn 
ones Finger, throw out filthy ſtinking Stuff, 
the Leg, and are very troubleſome to cure. 
which come in the Paſterns are hid beneath the 
Hair of the Fetlocks, and are ſome of them ſo 
malign, that they make the Hair fall all an 
them, and they themſelves grow up like Wall 
There are others again more flat, and not ſo! 
raiſed above the Skin, but are more dangerou 
thoſe which are biggeſt and moſt elevate; the 
eaſily diſcovered, being a great many mattering 
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Warts touching one another, and are without 
tir: They, for the moſt part, ſend forth Matter, 
t may be dried up for a Seaſon. 
Figs. 

here come ſometimes in the Soles mattering kind 
Warts, or rather Figs upon the Fruſh, and are 
a manner detached from it, and appear diſtinctly 
n the middle of the Fruſh towards the Heel, and 
amonly exceed the ordinary height of the Fruſh. 
d ſometimes they grow upon the ſides of the 
h, and beneath the Sole of the Foot: and when 
are conſiderably raiſed above the Fruſh ſo that 
y touch the Ground as the Horſe is riding, they 
n cauſe him to halt. 

\ Man may know when a Horſe hath been cured 
F'g;, becauſe that Foot will be larger than the 
„ altho' the Horſe be well recover'd and render 


dd Service. 
Kit d-Heels. 
Tr overſe-Mules or Kib'd-Heels, are Chops and Clefts 
ch ſurround the back parts of the Paſtern-joints 
re they ply and bend. This 1s more painful 
n the preceding, becauſe theſe Chinks, as a Horſe - 
ding, ſhut and open, which makes them very 
ful. This Infirmity ſhould not hinder a Man 
n buying a Horſe, if the Legs be not gorged and 
led, becauſe they may be dried up, tho* with 
e difficulty, by reaſon of the motion made by 
Paſtern-joint. 
Waters. 

ne Hind-legs are ſubject to a white, ſharp, and 
upt Humour or Waters, which come very rarely 
ne Fore- legs, and are known by ſearching the 
erns, if you find a Moiſtneſs beneath the Hair, 
h is extremely ſtinking, and groweth all round 
Paſtern and Paſtern- joint, and ſometimes almoſt 
o the very Ham. They many times cauſe the Pa- 


sto ſwell, keep the Legs ſtiff, make the Horſe lean, 
D 4 and 
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and ſeparate the Fleſh from the Coronet near tot 
Heels. They are eaſily ſtopt at firſt: but why 
they have continued a Jong time, People are & 
ceived when they think to diſcuſs them, thoug 
they may be dried up for a certain time, but th 
return again. 

However I would not ſcruple to buy a your 
Horſe with ſome of theſe Humours or Waters in 
Paſterns, provided his Hams be dry, and that! 
Legs be not gorged. And although he have mu 
Hair on his Legs, if they be broad, nervous, a 
diſcharged of Fleſh, he will not be ſubject to th 
Infirmities, provided they be kept clean. But if 
Legs be charged with Fleſh, or have a full and fle 
Ham, you ſhall never find any ſatisfaction in hi 
If you undertake the Cure of theſe Infirmitie 
Winter and cold Weather, they will give you a gre 
deal of trouble: Bur in Summer-time the 1 
Charge in the ſecond Part of this Book will p 
duce ſuch Effects as you dare hardly with for.! 
the fecond Part. 

You are alſo to obſerve if his Paſtern-joints 
not ſwelled or have Crown Scabs; and if when ht 
itanding ſtill his Paſtern-joint be not lodged more 
one fide than the other; or if it bend too mit 
forwards; or if he carry it ſo low that it miſhape 
his Leg. Now ſome Horſes have this Weaknels 
their Hind-Legs, when they have it not in tif 
Fore. 

Obſerve alſo if he hath a Wind-gall that hath 
ny coherence with the Nerves, it being one 
the greateſt Infirmities a Horſe can have, 
ways laming the Horſe, and there is no Reme 
but Firing, 

. Laſtly, you ſhall conſider if the Horſe tread ol 
upon his Hind-toes, which you may know by 
Shoe being worn in that part: The Back-ſinev' 
the Leg ſhrinks up, and the older hegrows, it wil 
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| the worſe. Bat this may be remedied by me- 
dical Shoeing when the Horſe is young. 


CHAT. VAIL 
How to know a Horſe's Feet. 


HE Foot being a part of the Body which ſuf- 

ters moſt: If a Horſe have but one bad Foot, 
s fit for nothing but the Plow, or ſuch Countries 
ich are free of Stones. 
A Man muſt know Horſes very well to be able 
judge exactly of ſome ſorts of Feet, For ſome 
Il appear to be weak which are really good, and 
little Horn they have is tough, ſolid, and capa- 
to ſerve: Others again appear good, which are 
Wincd for being too fat and full of Fleſh: The 
eſt way then is to take them of a good ſhape, 
| if they prove good, they may be eaſily kept ſo: 
if bad, may be recovered by the right method of 
Deng. 
Let 2 begin with the Hoof, which ſhould be of a 
m very near round; and not longiſh, eſpecially 
yards the Heel, for long Feet are worth nothing: 
e Horn ſhould be tough and ſolid, high, ſmooth, 
a dark Colour, and without any Circles. Brittle 
oots may be known by many pieces being broken 
dm the Horn round his Foot. A man may alfo 
ow a bad Hoof by lifting up the Foot, and con- 
ering if it have a Shoe forged expreſly for it, 
if it be pierced extraordinarily, and the holes of 
placed in ſuch parts where it is not uſual, ſeeing 
had not Horn enough to take hold by in thote 
ts where commonly the Nails are driven. So Nails 


y WE never driven near to the Heels of the Fore-feet, 
ohen the Toe is fo much ſplit and broke that 
Wy can place none in it. | 
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If the Foot be circled, altho* it do not make 
Horſe to halt or mean his Foot, yet it is a ſign th 


2 
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the Hoof is altered, or the Horn nought; therefe to 
other Circumſtances muſt be conſidered ; as firſt, * 
the Horn be thick, becauſe Horſes with a thin Hoy .... 
are ſaid to have fat Feet, and cannot be known 1. 
by ſeeing the Foot pared. Such thin-hoof'd Homo 
halt and mean their Feet a long time after they Mea 
ſhoed, before they recover ſtrength in them, op! 
that a Man is neceſſiated to let them reſt ſo ne 
Days after they are ſhod, before he can makeu 0) 
of them. uc 

To know when Feet are fat, is one of the meer 
difficult things in the Knowledge of Horſes, then 
ſhape being as beautiful as that of another Fon y 
and the Horn maketh the beſt Appearance in M ou 
World, only that the Hoot is ſomewhat larger tha. 
the ſize of the Horſe will allow of. %r 

You are allo to conlider if the Horſe have non 
kind of Clift in his Foot called a Falſe Quarter, wind 
is occaſioned by the Horle's caſting his Quarter Mn 
getting a new one; for then the Horn beginning ed 
grow, is uneven and ugly, and bigger and oli... 
than the reſt of the Hoof. If the clift be cont rai, 
derable, and take dp a quarter part of the Ho ght 
it ſhould keep a Man from buying the Horſe, Nhe. 

There are Horſes which have Over-reaches Men 
Calking-treads upon the Coronet, which beco , Tu 
hollow and grooved in curing, but then the hollowW:ve 
thetread deſcends proportionably as the Hoof grouh.: t. 
and is viſible upon it: It doth little or no prejuddgWhich 
to the Horſe if there remain no ſwelling upon +. | 
Coronet. orſe 

There are ſome Clifts very dangerous; for wegs: 
Farriers have ſometimes fired the Coronet, and bu own 
down a little upon the top of the Horn, it cauſe lorſe 
clift or groove along the Hoof, which renders rwe t 
ugly and hard as long as the Hoof laſts, and cohe H. 


mo 
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Jowever, it is not at all dangerous to apply Rays 


he Coronet; nay, it is very profitable upon many 
ccaſions to perform it; for Example, when a Heel 
r Quarter is ſo ſtraitned, that it preſſes the little 
oot or Coffin-Bone, a Man may in that Caſe, in- 
tead of grooving the Hoof with a Drawing. Iron, 
pply the Rays of Fire after the manner I have 
aught you in the Second Part. Therefore when 
*ople fee a Foot thus fired, they ſhould not be 
uch ſtartled at it, but only conclude that it hath 
een ſtraitned, and that thoſe Rays of Fire have 
een applied to 1nlarge it. - 
You muſt now lift up the Foot, the Heel of which 
ould be pretty high, broad, large, and open, that 
s, without being Hoof-bound, which is to have it 
00 narrow and ſtraight. You ſhall alſo conſider if the 
rog or Fruſh be proportionable to the Foot, 
ad that it be not too little and dry, nor too large 
nd tat. Thoſe which are little, and too much 
ried up, fall to the ſhare of Hoof- bound or Nar- 
ow-heel'd Horſes, becauſe the Heels becoming 
trait, hinder the Fruſh from being nouriſhed as it 
daght. When the Fruſh is too large and fat, it is 
igher than the Sole at the Heels, and is always a 
oken of a very bad Foot. 
The moſt part of Horſes which have low Heels, 
ave large and fat Fruſhes, ſo that they cannot walk 
ut they touch the Ground, and ſometimes halt, 
mich ſhould be well confider'd, becauſe moſt Peo- 
e, who underſtand Shoeing, take down their 
orſes Heels to preſerve the Back- ſinews of their 
es: The Ignorant ſeeing a Heel cut and taken 
own in that faſhion, boldly pronounce that a 
lorſe hath none; but in thar Caſe you are to ob- 
trve the Fruſh, which being but of a middle ſize, 
e Horſe can ſcarcely be too low heel'd. Ivy may 
now 


only ſtraitens and dries up the Hoof in that part. 


Fire upon the Hoof, provided you do not burn 


| 
| 
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know by the Circumference of the Hoof, if li 
Heels are low, after a very little Experience, 

You ſhall in the next place, keeping the Hork 
Foot ſtill up, conſider if the Sole be ſtrong, and th 
whole Foot hoilow, and at a pretty diſtance fron 
the Shoe, whereas ſome Feet are ſhaped like af 
back part of an Oyſter-ſhell, and the Sole is hig 
than the Hoof, ſo that the whole Foot is quite fill! 
upon the lower part, they are then called Crown! 
Soles, and altho? ſuch Feet have for the moſt pa 
their Heels low, yet are they ſtraitned and narro 
towards the Shoe, and become in a little time abi 
lutely uſeleſs, unleſs it be for the Plow. Not be 
that by methodical Shoeing, care and time, ſuc 
Crowned-Soles may in ſome meaſure be reCtifed 
if the Heels be only ſtraitned near the Shoe, ani 
have not their Fruſhes over large, and their Het 
too low: For thele laſt there is no poſſibility ton 
cover them, 

There are other kind of Feet which People al 
Meat, becauſe altho' their Heels be indifferent hig 
yet they are but thin, that is, that ar the point. 
the Fruſh, betwixt it and the upper part of the Ho Be 
they have but a ſmall thickneſs; and altho? the 
have the inward part of the Foot, that is, the Sd 
hollow, yet they have ſo little ſtrength in tha 
Feet that they eaſily halt, and are alſo ſubject to he 
their Feet upon hard ways, the pain whereof make! 
them lame. Theſe kind of Horſes are very ofte 
upon their Litter, that is, People are obliged to! 
them ſtand ſoft, and give them but very moder 
Labour. 

Hoof-binding is known, when the Heels do ni 
take a right tour or compaſs, but ſtraiten towar 
the clift of the Fruſh, ſo that upon each ſide of ti 
ſaid clift, there is not above a — of d 
ſtance, and that the whole Heel is little more th 
two Fingers broad. Whereas a Horſe ſhould * 

3 f 
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ve about four at the Heel, little more or leſs ac- 
prding to the ſize and bigneſs of the Foot. 

There are Narrow-heePd Horſes which have 
ch Heels, but ſo weak, that by preſſing the two 
des of the Heel one againſt the other, they yield 
d move, which 1s a token of tenderneſs in the 
oot; and altho' the Horſe were not Hoot-bound, 
ct ſuch yielding Heels are always weak. 

Some narrow-heePd Horſes have not high Heels, 
ut on the contrary very low; but then that part 
the Hoof next to the Heel, and which reſts upon 
e Shoe, is much more ſtraitned than that which is 
ext to the Coronet, and it is that which Hoof- 
ndeth a Horſe: Now for theſe laſt, the Parton, or 
malle Shoes have a very good Effect. | 
There are Horſes which have the back-part of their 
Paſterns next to the Heels, as if they were pointed, 
nd by that means have their Feet too long, becauſe 
icy excced the ordinary roundneſs, and extend too 
uch backward : Commonly ſuch Horſes have 
ery bad Feet, and are for the moſt part Hoot- 
ound, 55 
Beſides this Fault in ſmall ſized Horſes of being 
loof- bound, they are alſo ſubje& to have one of 
ne ſides of their Heels higher by an Inch than 
he other. This is a fault, tho? not ſo bad as Hoof- 
inding, becauſe Hoof-binding doth for the moſt 
art make a Horſe to halt, and is alſo a ſign of 
great drineſs in the Foot; whereas this proceeds 
partly from the drineſs of the Foot; and ſometimes 
rom bad Shoeing: And the Method to prevent it, 
to ſhoe and pare the Feet every Month, that ſo 
ou may keep them from taking that bad ſhape. 
mall ſized Horſes with narrow Heels, which never 
oiſten their Feet in wet Ground, are moſt ſubject 
0 this Infirmity. 

Hoof-bound Horſes are alſo ſubject to have Seymes 
r Clifts in their Quarters; the drineſs of the Foot 
is 
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is the internal cauſe of both. The external cut 
the Horſe's riding upon hard Ground. It is eaft 
perceived by their not ſetting their Feet firm ui 
the Ground in walking. Hoots round and ſolid: 
ſeldom troubled with them. 
They are known by looking to the Quarters 
the Hoofs upon the inſide, which will be clow 
from the Coronet to the very Shoe, quite throw 
the Horn, and ſuch Quarters are commonly ſtraitne 
Some of thele Clifts do not aſcend fo high as ti 
Coroner, and are therefore leſs dangerous; u 
altho* they may be recovered, yet it is an Imps 
tection, eſpecially in fat Feet, which have a thi 
Horn, where oft- times ſuch Clifts occaſion ſcratc 
upon the Coronet. Horſes that have the Seyn 
cannot work but in very ſoft Ground; for un 
the Street, or hard Ground, the Blood frequen: 
comes out of the Clefts. Cloven Quarters are: 
ways a token of a dried Foot and bad temperatu 
Sometimes the Horn of the Hind-Feet cleaveth j 
in the very middle of the fore-part of the Hs 
from the Coronet to the Shoe ; they are called 0 
feet: They are not common, but very troubleſo 
and oft-times make a Horſe halt. 


There is another Imperfection called in Fre If i 
Crapaudine or Tread upon the Coronet, and ane 
Kind of Ulcer upon the Coronet, from where, 
there iſſueth a filthy Matter, which by its ſharpne ey 
drieth up the Horn beneath the part where eie 
Tread is made, in which there is made a kind A 


hollow or groove down to the very Shoe, and 
would ſeem that the Horn ſhrinks in that part! 
reaſon of that Humour, which inſtead of moiſtnit 
it as it ought, changeth its Nature by the corrupti 
it receiveth from the wound made by this Tread 
It is a great Imperfection to have Feet too lat 
or fat, or to have them too little. Such Horſes 
have them too large, are for the moſt — ve 
al 
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avy, and apt to ſtumble, eſpecially if with ſuch 
et they have weak Legs, and too long Paſterns. 
ad on the other Hand too ſmall Feet, are much to 
ſuſpected, becauſe they are frequently painful, 
d ſubject to cloven Quarters, and other Imper- 
ions. 

In foundred Feet, the Hoof oft times, towards 
e middle of the Foot, is ſhrunk and fallen in, 
ath many Circles quite round the Foot, and ap- 
ars altogether altered and dry, with the Heels 
circled. Such Feet become ſtill worſe, and the 
lorſc always ſets his Heels firſt to the Ground 
hen he crots. Theſe bad kinds and ſhapes of Feet 
ould be rejected. 


cu 


CHAT IN 


Io to know if a Horſe be well bodied, or have 
a good Belly. 


Aving narrowly examined the Feet you muſt 
next conſider if he have a good Body, and be 
lin the Flank. 

If the laſt of the ſhort Ribs be a conſiderable di- 
ance from the Haunch-bone, altho* ſuch Horſes 
bay for the time have pretty good Bodies, yet if 
ey be much laboured, they will loſe them, and 
ele are properly the Horſes which have no Flank. 
A Horſe hath alſo no Flank, when his Ribs are 
do ſtraitned in their compaſs, which is eaſily per- 
ved by comparing their height with that of the 
aunch-bones, for they ought to be as high and 
levate as them, or but a very little leſs, when the 
orſe is in good caſe. i 

If a Horſe be narrow cheſted, it nct only hinders 
m from having a good Body, but his Wind and 
teathing will never be very free, by reaſon of = 
a 
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laſt or hindmoſt Ribs compreſſing too much the 
ward Parts. 

If fuch Horſes as have their Ribs ſtrait be g 
Feeders, then their Bellies will be gulphed up 
that it not being poſſible for the Entrails to bea 
tained within the Ribs, they will preſs downwa 
and make the ſhape of a Cow's Belly, which is; 
unhecoming. Beſides that thoſe Horſes that 
{trait Rib'd are very difficult to ſaddle, for they n 
have Saddles made expreſly for them; they | 
no Wind, and are ſubje& to the Cough. Butt 
have generally a good Chine or Back. 

If a Horſe's not having a good Belly proc 
from leanneſs, he may be recovered by Ret ; 
Eafe, with the aſſiſtance of cooling and moiſt n 
'riſhment, eſpecially it his Rios have a good d 
paſs; and if they have not, yet if he eat hen 
his Hay and Oats, and drink well, he may pron 
good as any for the Saddle, but I would not n 
dle with him for a Coach. Horſes with ſtrait! 
have generally good Backs, and altho' theirCro 
are not ſo beautiful, being for the moſt part point 
yet to ſupply that they have excellent Reins. I 
are commonly called Sgxy-barks. 

It is an infallible Maxim, that a Man ſhouid 


ver buy a Horſe which is both light bodied c 
fiery, becauſe ſuch Horſes deſtroy themſelves "Wi; 
inſtant. Many People do ignorantly contoh:ir 


Firyneſs with Vigour or High-mettle ; wheres! 
Mettle doth not conſiſt in fretting, trampling, c 
cing, and not ſuftering any Horſe to go before tit 
but in being very ſenſible of the Spurs. Not 
that fiery Horſes are many times very high mett 
but their Fault is in being ſo, with this fretful! 
poſition. 

lorſes which have any great pain in their H 
Quarters, are commonly light-Pellied. There 
when you are ſhown a Horſe that is E 1 
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the immediately to his Hams, and in all probability 
will find there Savings, Fardous, or Capelets: 
erbaut there are ſome light-bodied Horſes which 
up none of theſe Infirmitics in their Hams, bur 
i are few which have theſe Infirmities but what 
wa oht-bellied, 
181 . Scratches in the Hind-Legs will ſometimes 
vt le away a Horſe's Belly, but they ſhould not hin- 
yl you from buying, becauſe they may be eaſily 
vet if the Scratches are fituate upon the 
uti 


k Sinew of the L.eg, a pretty way above the 
ſtern- joint, altho? People may endeavour to make 
| believe they are nothing, I muſt tell you they 
one of the moſt troubleſome external Maladies a 
dle can have. I have known Horſes to have 
m ſix, eight, and ten Months, others to become 
me by them, and ſome at laſt have died of 
m. 
8 Horſe low in Cafe cannot be made plump un- 
ut "hc cat much Hay, which will make his Belly 
Croll that of a Cow with Calf, which may be reme- 
ONS with a Surcingle about a Foot and a half broad, 
„ ro little Cuſhions to it, which may anſwer 
de top of the Ribs upon each fide of the Back- 
2010 ne, to preſerve the Back from being galled with 


ted Surceingle. And by this means a big or low 
ex n will paſs towards the Croup, and inſcnſibly 
D uniſh. 

rens 

ng, 0 Ty 
. CHAP. x. 

meu te know when a Horſe's Flanis are altered 
ttul! and out of Order. 

ir a Horſe have a Flank full enough, you are to 
bete confider if he have it not too la ge, that is, if 


-againſt that part of the Thigh called the Stiffle, 
E (marked 
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(marked 27 in the Figure) the Flank fall too lo 
for if ſo, it is a great advance to Purſineſs, eſped 
ly if the Horſe not very young. 

If he make a String or Cord in breathing, 
attracting the Skin of his Belly where the Ribs { 
making as it were a Channel or Groove all al 
them, then it is a token that his Flank beginneth 
alter, or at leaſt a certain ſign that his Body is oy 
heated, that he hath been ſick, or will in a ſh 
time become fo. This Cord or hollow alongt 
Ribs does many times appear in vigorous Hork 
which have been undiſcreetly puſh'd on or overs 
and then it is not a ſign of actual Purſineſs, 
only that in a ſhort time it may become fo. 

When a Horle is far gone with this Diſtem 
it is r known, yet at the beginning of it a! 
may readily be deceived. Therefore that your 
not be impoſed upon, you are firſt to conſider 
Age, becauſe young Horſes are very rarely Pr 
You muſt next obſerve, if his Flank be not f 
low'd up, or fall'n too low. But to be more! 
tain, you muſt preſs his Wind-pipe near the a 
of the Head, that ſo you may make him cn 
and then take notice to the Sound of it; if it be 
it is naught, and if it be dry and often reite 
It is yet worſe; if it be moiſt there is not ſom 
hazard: But if he Farts as he Coughs, then iti 
moſt always a ſign of Purſineſs. The ſureſt vn 
to view him in the Stable, immediately after he 
drunk, or when he is eating his Oats, for 1 
galloping or travelling, or when he hath not d 
for a pretty while, a Man cannot ſo well judy 
him; nor when he is at Soil or Graſs, which Þ 
it be thought to recover ſome Horſes while 
at it, yet is quite contrary: For as ſoon as ever 
are taken up, and put to Hay and Oats again, 
vill be worſe than ever. 


+ 
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ou muſt exactly obſerve if the Horſe's Flanks 
ouble as he is breathing, which is when having 
ith'd and drawn up his Flank to him, he letteth 
lown on a ſudden, and maketh at the very ſame 
e, and with the fame breath, a redoubled mo- 
„, as if he breathed a ſecond time with one and 
ame breath. You mult alſo obſerve if the mo- 
of his Flanks appeareth at the upper part of his 
t Ribs, which is a ſign that his Flanks are al- 
4, but yet a great deal more if they beat and 
their Motion at the very top, and juſt by his 
k-bone or too low and over-againſt the flat 
t of his Thighs. If the Horſe be far gone with 
Diſtemper, his Lungs will be dried up and cleave 
ie Ribs, and there is no cure. 

\fter you are certain that the Horſe's Flank is 
tand ſound, you are to obſerve if he be not a 


der er or Blower, which is quite different from Pur- 
pt s. For this Wheezing does not proceed from 
* 1 defect in the Lungs, but from the narrowneſs, 


the Paſſages between the Bones and Griſtles 
he Noſe. And theſe Horſes do not want Wind, 
although they blow ſo exceſſively when they are 
rciſed, yet their Flanks will be but little moved, 
in the ſame Condition as they ſhould be. How- 
r it is diſpleaſing to the generality of People, 
d for the moſt part take them to be Purſy. 


ſt un here are other Horſes again which are thick- 
hei ed, that is, who have their breathing a little 
for iW* free than the former, but neither the one nor 
ot d other are agreeable, or for any great Service. 


a Man may be miſtaken in it; for when a 
tle hath been kept a long time in the Stable 
bout exerciſe, he will at firſt riding be out of 
a, altho' he be neither a Blower nor thick- 

ev" Wed. 
here are ſome Wheezers or Blowers which rattle 
make a noiſe through their Noſe ; but this im- 
2 pediment 
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pediment goeth and cometh, and proceedeth 0a 
from abundance of Phlegmatick {tuti, for his Flu 
will not redouble, neither will he have a Cou 
with it, and therefore cannot be Purſy. | 
In buying Coach —_— People are many tin 
caught and deceived, if they do not ſce them dr 
before they pay for them. For ſome of them vi 
they are ſhowing, will trot unitely, with th 
Shoulders free and eaſy, and having a good ma 
ment with their Legs, will plant their Feet ry 
upon the Ground, keeping their Heads high 
rn and yer when harnefied and put to a Co 
vill as ſoon as they have trotted a little, put 
blow like Oxen. Therefore before you pay toﬀ> 
Coach-Horſe, lee him draw, and if in drawing WWW" 
ſtoop with his Hind- Parts, and raiſe his Fore, . 
he will draw right; but if he raiſe his Hind-P: | 
and ſtoop with his Fore, then he will draw ill. 
You are in the next place to conſider it the H 
be Chet-foundred, which is known by the ſames 
ptoms almoſt as Purſineſs. The only Differene 
that young Horſes are ſubject to Chelſt-foundring 
weil as old; whereas they are commonly Hort: 
ſix Years old and above that are troubled with! 
ſineſs; at leaſt, it is a Diſeaſe which rarely hap] 
to very young Horſes, and when it does, they it 
It naturally from their Sire or Dam. 
Cheſt-foundring may proceed from Cruditie 
the Stomach, or 'other Infirmities obſtructing 
Paſſages of the Lungs. The difference bers 
Chelt- ſoundting and Purſineſs is, that in the 
there is hopes of Recovery, but none in the 
Grals, and much refreſhing and cooling cure = 


— 
foundring, but encreaſe Purſineſs. 
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HA 


w to know when a Hcrſe is right planted on his 
Limbs, and if be walks or treads well, 


dn 

Val . . . 
k 2 you ſee him walk, obſerve him as he is 
* ſtanding in the Stable; bec: ute upon the right 
15 wrong Campirg of a Horſe, his good or bad 
\ "Wh: in a great meaſure depends. He ſhould ſtand 
E 

Wy up on his Legs, and not one advanced before 
Ui po 

: 0 ther, It he advances one of his Hind- legs, let- 


tie Toe only to touch the Ground, it is no bad 
But if he advances one of his Fore-legs, and 
y P0!nt it to the Ground, it would be a ſign 
17 is pained in that Leg. There be ſome Hor- 
, 35 there are Men, who can never plant them- 
cs Tight upon their Legs; and I have ſeen ſeveral 
* by vance one of their Fore-legs more than the 
r, who had nevertheleſs their Legs good, and 


„made a falie Step. His Legs ſhould be wider 


— 


** ve than below; that 1s the Diſtance between 
ther ould be leſs than between hts vore-thighs, 
ap bart next to che Snoulders. The Knaos ſhould 
3 | CT clot, but the whole Leg frould deſcend 
ſtrait I. ine to the very Paſtern joint, and the 
ew gow be turned ncit! ner out nor in. 
ng i the! Hind- hand, Jarrets or Hams ſhould 
den £09 cloſe. The Liltep which is bet x it the 
che nd Paſtern-;oiat, ſnould ſtand perpencicu Har 


the Ground: If it ſtan forward under! his Belly, 
tuation of it 35 bad; or if he ra the Toes of 
Hind-feet much outward, eſpec lly 1 if deſigned 
e Coach, deen fe for want of f ſtrength in his 
nes, he cannot fo well kee P back upon any 

iderable deſcent. Therefore put him back 
Hour Hand; and if in going back, the Toes 
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of his Hind feet turn outward, he will be for 
great Service, and the more he turns them q 
the more reaſon you will have to conclude he 
bad Horſe, whatever other Qualifications he m 
have. 

Having thus obſerved him ſtanding, let him | 
trotted along the Street in one's Hand, and take; 
tice if the lifting up, keeping up, and ſetting do 
of his Legs be ſuch as I am going to deſcribe; 
alſo if he keep his Reins ſtrait and equal with 
rocking or ſwinging ; his Head high, well plac 
and firm; for if he halt he will mark every tim: 
his Trot with a motion of his Head. 

Then cauſe ſome body to ride him a foot-pu 
wherein you are to take notice if he have the K 
or lifting up of his Leg, the Stay, or keeping d 
up, and the Tread or ſetting of it down, all good 

The Raiſing will be good if he perform it hard 
and with eaſe, not croſſing his Legs, nor carr 
his Feet too much out or in, and that he alſo be 
his Knees as much as is needful. 

The Stay is good when he keeps them up ſo b 
as he ought, his Head and Body remaining it 
good Poſture, and if he do not ſet down one! 
iudden]y to give cafe to another Leg which is v 
or paincd. 

The Tread is good if it be firm, and withoutr 
ing upon one fide of the Foot more than upon! 
other, or ſetting down the Toe or Heel one before! 
other: If he ſet his Heels firſt ro ground, then! 
a ſign that he is founder'd in the Feet ; but if 
ſhall ſer his Toes firſt to ground, then will it 
Token that he hath been a Draught-Horſe: 
whole Foot therefore ſhould be ſet down equil 
and at the ſame inſtant of time, and turned neit 
out nor in. | 

Some Horſes, although they have the Raiſing, d 
and Tread of the Foot very good, yet they hat 
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d Walk, therefore it is not altogether enough 
conſider in a Walk theſe three Actions of the Leg, 
t you mult alſo obſerve if he walk Lightly, Surely, 
ickly, and Eaſily. 

To walk Quickly, is to advance conſiderably up- 
| the Step: Now every one is a competent 
age to know whether he ſteps quickly or flow- 
upon his Walk, and therefore I thall ſay no moro 


It, 

To walk Lightly, is to be light on the Hand; that 
he ſhould not preſs or reſttoo much upon the Bir 
it be always champing upon it, keep his Head 
h, and move quickly his Shoulders. 

A Horſe will walk Za/ily if he be united; that is, 


OY bis Forc-hand and Hind are, as they were, both 
as e when he walks, and if they both make, as it 
4 re, but one Motion, There are ſome Horſes 
wa ole Fore-quarters go right, but their Croup, when 


king, ſwings from fide to ſide, which is called 
king Croup. And when ſuch a Horſe trots, one 
the Haunch-bones will fall and the other rife, like 
e Beam of a Ballance; which is a ſign that he will 
t be very vigorous. 
To walk Surely, he muſt lift up his Legs indiffe- 
tly high: If he does not bend them enough he 
be cold in his Walk, and apt to ſtrike upon the 
nes and Clods. This cold way of ballin or 
ding is for the moſt part a Token that the Horſe 
th his Legs ſpoilt; although many Colts have a 
Id Walk * ever they be wrought. More- 
er to walk Surely, a Horſe ſhould have his Tread 
od and firm, that he may not be ſubject to ſtum- 
„ but ride ſecurely. 
The Opinion of moſt People is to beadmired, who 
etend to know if a Horſe goes well, if he over- 
ſes the Tread of his Fore-foot very much with 
Hind, which is a moſt ridiculous Miſtake, and 
vuld be joined with that of paſſing the Hand 
E 4 before 
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before a Horſe's Eyes, to know it he have a gg 
Sight. 
Moſt Horſes which thus overpaſs, if they do 
conſiderably, ſwing their Croup from one fide 
t'other and rock, which is contrary to what; 
required in a good Walk. Beſides ſuch Horſes co 
monly Forge; that is, with the Shoes of their Hin 
feet they overtake thoſe of their Fore and fon: 
them off upon the Road; neither have they u 
Reins or Mettle. I don't deny but ſuch a Hor 
way walk ſwiftly, but he will rarcly have go 
Reins; neither can he go eaſily, becauſe he hy 
not a quick, but long and ſtretched Step all up 
his Shoulders, which will make him more ſubject 
ſtumbling, becauſe he is not ſupported by! 
Reins. 
This Obſervation of a Horſe's overpaſſing w! 
his Hind-foot the Tread of his Fore, is as good ak 
mark tor his Ambling well, as it is bad for his Wal 
ing well: For it is certain a Horſe can never amb 
upon his Haunches, nor go well, if he do not wi: 
his Hind-fcet overpaſs the Treads ol his Fore, atl: 
a Foot, or a Foot and a halt; and the more he 
verpaſſes the better will he amble. 
There are ſome Horſes, who although they ha 
too long Haunches, yet commonly walk well. 8. 
Horſes are good to climb up Hills; but to ball 
that, they are no ways ſure upon a deſcent; | 
they cannot ply their Hams, and they never gal. 
lowly, but almoſt at full ſpeed. 
The Haunches are too long, if when the Hort 
ſtanding in the Stable, he camps with his Hind 
farther back than he ought, and that the top or 


ſer of his Tail doth not anſwer in a perpendicuil y 
Line with the tip of his Hocks, as it always does fe 
Horſes whoſe Haunches are of a juſt length. , It 
| | | | | out! 

Il n; 


CHa 
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CHA F. a 
Hoco to know if a Horſe's Mouth be good. 


\ Horſe to have a good Mouth ſhould have a 
\ well-raiz*d Neck, and if it be ſomewhat large 


1; (iick, it ſhould be at leaſt well turned, his 
oo is [trong and well ſhaped, and his Legs and 
Wc: [i \owilte. If he have all theſe right, no doubt 
vc 1c will have (unleſs it be by accident) a very 
ect 7 N uth. But if his Jaw-bones be too cloſe, 
y t he have alſo a ſort and thick Neck, ſo 
"he cannot place his Head right, his having a 
e Movin will be to little purpoſe, becauſe you 
ro make uſe of it. 
WA ing ſelt his Jaw-bones, to know if they are 
am cicntly ſeparated, put your Finger into his 
te, preſiing his Barr pretty hard "with it, and 
ate on nnd it paineth him, it is a token that the 
he n ſenſible, and conſequently that his Mouth 
good; however too great a degree of Senſibility 


y ha render it bad, as I ſhall ſhew you. 
Se place where the Curb reſts be hurt, you may 


alba r by it, that the Horſe has either a bad Mouth, 
do much upon the Bit in travelling, or chat 
gal Rider hath a hard Hand, or the Curb is ill 


: But in buying a Horſe a Man ſhould always 
loregcude the worſt againſt him, and believe that the 
nde where the Curb reſts hath been hurt, either 
or having too hard a Preſſure upon the Curb, 
dic his Mouth's not being fo ſenſible as it ought. 
does me Barr have been hurt, althovgh it be healed 

, It is almoſt as much to be ſuſpected as a bad 
* n, becauſe the Scar where the Wound wus, 
il never have that Senſe of feeling it had be- 


HA fore 
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fore, nor will the Mouth of the Bit reſt ſo equi 
upon it. 

To be certain of a Horſe's Mouth, you muſty 
him on pretty ſmartly, and then 1 ſtop h 


a 


0 


by his parting you will know if he be tickli 
mouth'd by his chacking the Bridle, or throwi 
up his Head. Again by his Stop; you will fin 
he ſtop eaſily, and by the leaſt Motion of yy 
Hand, with his Head firm and well placed, 
The Mouth ſhould be full of Froth; and if WW; 
champ continually upon the Mouth of his Bu, 
is a token of a good Horſe, for few bad ones H 
this Action. F 
If the Froth be thin and fluid, or of a pale, g 
or yellowiſh colour, it denotes a bad-tempr 
Brain; but if it be white and thick, cleaving M11 
his Lips, and Branches of the Bridle, then | 
are to look upon the Mouth to be freſh, and ti 
the Horſe is of a good Conſtitution, and ſound Hs. 


his Body. a 
4 ; a 
CHAP. XIII. * 

How to judge of a Horſe's Vigour and a 

| Agility. a 


Hen the Horſe is ſtanding ſtill, keeping | 
faſt with the Bridle-hand, apply your Spe 
juſt to the Hair of his Sides, which by Horſem 
is termed Pinching: And if you find him to be! 
patient under you, aſſembling himſelf, and end 
vouring to go forward, champing upon the! 
without thruſting out his Noſe, it 1s yy n of He 
and Vigour. There are ſome Horſes which ſhe 
great deal of Mettle when they are pinched, | 
immediately loſe the apprehenſion of it; = 

| choc 
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qui ough they have a very ſenſible feeling, which pro- 
eds moſt from the thinneſs of their Skin, yet 


e of a dull and craving Nature and Diſpoſicion. 
o hi f {uch Hoꝛſes it may be ſaid, that they are rather 
ck: {liſh, than really ſenſible of the Spurs. 
G rere is great Difference between a mettled 
fn orſe and a fiery one. A mettled Horſe ſhould 
deem, but a fretting and fiery Horſe is good 
r nothing. A Horſe truly vigorous ſhould be calm 
d cool, ride patiently, and not diſcover his Met- 
but when required. 
some Horſes when a Man gives them the Spurs, 
not endure them, nor go forwards, but as it 
„ee cleaving and faſtning to them, ſtrike out, 
pe go back; and if you preſs them hard, they 
ug chen fall a paſſing, and not ſtir out of the place. 
n e be a Gelding, he will with Difficulty quit this 
dug mour; bur if he be a Stoned-Horſe, he may per- 
ps forget it for a time, if he be under the Con- 
ct of a good Horſeman; but if he once get the 
iltery of any of his Riders, he will then be juſt 
begin a-new again. This is not to ſay, but 
edings, if guilty of any other Vice but this of 
Icking againſt the Spurs, may be eaſily reduced, 
they have not been long accuſtomed to it. In a 
d, every Gelding, Stone-horſe, or Mare, which 
des not fly the Spurs, but obſtinately cleaves to 
d kicks againſt them, ſhould be look'd upon as 
acroſs and dogged nature, and therefore to be 
jected, | 
When you mount a Horſe to try him, if he will 
t obey, but endeavours to go where he will, you 
to reject him, as a reſty Jade ought always to be; 
r a Man ſhould buy Horſes which have no other 
il] ſave that of their Rider. Theſe kind of Hor- 
never quit altogether this Vice, and therefore 
ould not be meddled with. 


The 
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The ſureſt Method will be to chooſe ſuch Hy 
ſes as are very apprehenſive of Strokes, and ar; 
fraid at the leaſt appearance of them, which 
the only cloſing or graſping of the Legs, or rat 
Thighs, are afraid and alarm'd, and that wit 
out fretting or fierineſs. A Horſe which walks 
liberately and ſecurely, without needing too of 
the Whip, and without fretting, goes from 
Walk to the Gallop, and from the Gallop to t 
Step again, without being diſquieted, but alu 
champing upon his Bitt, trots with a Glibneſs 1 
on his Shoulders, and Gallops eaſily, ſnorting 
little thorow his Noſtrils: If he be well upon 
Haunches, have a light and eafie Stop, his He 
frm and well placed, and the feeling of f 
Bitt equal and juſt, I ſay, if he have theſe Qu 
ties, you will ſeldom have cauſe to complain fori 
Price. - 

I ſhall only add, that whatever other good Q 
lities a Horſe may have, that you never give ag 
Rate for him, unleſs he have theſe two, of hav 
a good Mouth, and being ſenſible and obedient 
the Spurs. 


— 


HR AV; 


Aſter what manner a Man ſbould mount and in 
Horſe he intends to buy. 


Frer you have ſeen the Horſe rid by anot! 
Perion, it will be fit to mount him your 


[no 

that you may know if his going pleaſe you. * 
Take the Horſe as he comes out of the Stable, 

if poſſible before he hath been rid that day, e. 
without animaling, or in the leaſt frighting as 


with your Legs or Rod, flack your Bridle-handM; i, 
bout four Finger's breadth, more than is neceſ ny 
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feel him on the Hand, letting him go at a Step 
ording to his own Fancy and Humour, with his 
-1d lolling if he will, and you no ways troubling 
n: Now if you can have but Patience to let him 
Il; thus for a quarter of an Hour, if he incline 
tumble, he will trip more than once, and per- 
s ſalute the Ground with his Noſe, if he be very 
ect to it. If he be heavy on the Hand, he will 
jt wholly upon the Bit, and be a burden to the 
dle-hand. If he be dull and lazy, he will dimi- 
u inſenſibly the train of his Walk, and will at 
tand ſtill. To put him on again, you muſt 
re gently your Body and Legs, nay, even your 
ms, and infallibly you will know your Horſe 
ter thus in half an Hour, than in half a Day by 
other Method. Again, if after having made 
r proof, you cauſe him to go at an attentive Pace, 
d that he be under the apprehenſion of your 
d be will unite all his ſtrength and mettle to 
age you; whereas if you ſuffer'd him to walk on 
| gligently at his pleaſure, he would not much help 
Lent : Lance his Sale; becauſe it is commonly in the 
t hundred yards or ſo, that a Horſe after he hath 
en Iwitch*d or ſpur'd, gives the greateſt token of 
Mettle, by reaſon the correction he received is 
long freſh in his Memory: But if after he is once 
Im a of that apprehenſion, by your Negligence in 
ig him on, and flackneſs of your Thighs 
| Legs, he notwithſtanding go chearfully for— 
nd, with a raiſed and well-placed Head, and 
amping his Bit, his Step well raifed and reſolute, 
thout either ſtumbling or ſtriking the Clods or 
ones in the Way, I ſay, ſuch a Horſe without 
le, Wb) cannot but be vigorous and metcled, and allo 
„ vel. : 
g a for 4b/-rs they ſhould go roundly and equally, | 
and is, their Hind-Quarters ſhould exactly accom- | 
cel their F ore, and not go as if they were in two 
pieces 


not! 
zur | 
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pieces or halves: But above all, you ſhould obſe 

if the Perſons upon them make but a little mot 
with their Bodies, which will be a certain token th 
fuch Horſes go well, and that not only the Abt 
but allo the Step. 

The bet. Obigrvation for Amblers, and to kn 
if they rcally go well, is to take notice if they ove 
lay much in ambling, which is, if with their Hind 
Feet they over-pals a Foot and a half, or two Fo 
the print of their Fore, for the more they over 
them with their Hind-Feet the better will the 
Amble, becauſe it is impoſſible for them thus: 
over paſs with their Hind-Feet the treadof their Fo 
without plying conſiderably their Haunches, wh 
is the perfection of the Amble. 

It now remains that I ſpeak of thoſe Hor! 
which go ſhuffling and mixt Paces, which, generi 
ſpeaking, are worth nothing, and commonly 
Horſes are fretful and fiery, which obliges them 


their arſt out-ſetting to betake themſelves to fu 
ſhuffling Paces. Sometimes alſo it proceeds fra 
a weakneſs either in their Reins or Legs; but i 
hath never been a Horſe's cuſtom to go a ſhuffli 
Pace betwixt the Walk and Amble, and that y 
find he now inclines to it of his own accord, it! 
ſign that his Legs are either our or weak, 1 


that he endeavours by this kin 
to them. 

A Horſe deſigned for hunting ſhould be vigor 
and full of Mettle (but not fiery,) gallop upon! 
 Haunches, and graze bur ſlightly upon the Grou 
with his Feet; that is, ſhould go ſmooth, and 
Taiſe his Fore-Feet too high. His Head and Ne 
high and well-placed, without reſting too muchup 
the Snaffle, and alſo giving a little ſnort with 


of Pace to give a 


Noſtrils each ſtroke he makes, which is a token oy 


good Wind. When you make tryal of a Gallop 
obſerve if he perform it equally, and puſh hima 
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bſe e hard, that you may know by his Stop if he 
note: ſtrength and vigour which is called a Source 
» 1 Fund, and if he be alſo ſenſible of the Spurs. 

bt f 

* CHAP. XV. 

Hi the different Colours of Horſes: with ſome Ob- 
d For ſervations that may be drawn from them. 
er- 

| 14880" HE Duke of Newcaſtle ridicules all ſuch as re- 
hus gard either Colour or Marks, and laughs at 
rFo ſe who think that a Horſe is compoſed and nou- 


ed by the four Elements; for, faich he, both 
n and Horſes receive their Suſtenance from Meat 
drink only. However, ſince ſome People will 
be perſwaded, but that the natural Temper and 
nſtitution of Horſes may be diſcovered in a great 
aſure by their colour, I ſhall briefly name them 
to you. 

U moſt common of all Colours is the Bay : 
have dark Spots on their Croup, and are cal- 
| Dappled Bays. 

The dark Bay is that which is almoſt black, only 
th a little brown Hair upon the Flanks and tip of 
Noſe; and is therefore ſometimes called Brown 


All theſe kind of Bays have their Manes and Tails 
ick:; Neither was there ever a Bay Horſe which 
d not his Extremities black. 

The Grays are of ſeveral kinds. 

The branded Gray is he which hath large black 
ots diſperſed here and there. 


auß The light or ſilver Gray is when there is a very 
th all mixture of black Hairs, and only ſo much as 
n ogy diſtinguiſh it from the white. 

ape The ſad or powder'd Gray is a colour with a very 
ne eat mixture of black Hairs in it, and 1s a pretty 


colour 
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colour when the Mane and Tail are white: J 
Black Gray is almoſt the ſame with a great dei 
Black, and but little white. The Browniſh or $ 
dycouloured Gray, is when there is Bay-coloy 
Hairs mixed with Black, and is a very good colo 
The Dapple-Gray is commonly known. f 

Of Pye-bald Horſes are ſeveral kinds, as B 
Bay, and Sorrel, The leſs white they have, it i 
much the better token of their goodneſs. 

The Roan is as good a colour as any of the 
ceding ; and there are ſeveral kinds, as theR 
of a Wine-like colour, which approaches ner 
the colour of a pale Clarer, and the Roan wic 
black Head, which hath allo his Mane andT 
black. 

The Starling-colour ſomewhat reſembles | 
browniſh or black Gray, only more freckled, 1 
having a conſiderable deal more white, reſemdi 
the colour of that Bird's Breaſt and Back-feathe/: 

Horles of the colour of a Peach flower or bil: 
ſom are very rarely ſenſible and obedient to Wi: 
Spurs, but their colour is delicate and plealing 
the Eye. 

The Sorrel is a kind of Bay of a brown or ra 
reddiſh colour. There are but few but what 


good, eſpecially if their Manes, Tails, and Up 
be black. 3 

There are ſeveral kinds of Sorrels, and theirs, 
ference chiefly conſiſts in the colour of their Mg 
and Tails: As, he 

The Red or Cow-coloured Sorrel, with the Mae 
and Tail White, or of the ſame colour with Wnot 
Bodies. he 

The Bright or Light-coloured Sorrel, hath cites 
monly the Mane and Tail White, and is not vi 


worth. 
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he Common-Sorrel, which is as it were a Me- 
between the Red and Bright, is that which 
ommonly called Sorrel, without any other di- 
hon. | 
ne Burnt-Sorrel is of a very deep brown and 
ih colour, and ſhould have always the Mane 
Bf Tail white, and they are very rarely of another 
it ; and this is a beautiful and good Colour. 
he moſt part of Sorre] Horſes, except ſuch as 
the ple their Flanks of a pale colour, and their Ex- 


E 
dei 
or 8 
Jlouw 
cola 


e Mies white, anſwer readily to the Spurs, and 
near ¶ tor the moſt part of a cholerick Conſtitution. 
wißt ere are other mixt kind of colours, ſuch as the 


nd Wican ; which is when a black or ſorrel Horſe 
white Hairs here and there ſcattered upon his 
les , but eſpecially upon his Flanks. 
d, ie Mouſe colour or Dun is well known. Many 
emblem have black Lifts along their Backs, called 
he ed. Others have their Legs and Hams liſted 
or Nied with black, with their Manes and Tails 
| black. Some are of a bright Dun-colour, but 
dark are moſt ſerviceable, eſpecially if their 
remities be black. | 
he Wolf. colour is of two kinds, bright or dark; 
be very bright, it reſembles the Iſabella colour; 
nd Horſes have always, or at leaſt ſhould have, a 
« Liſt along their Backs, with their Manes, 
their W's, and Legs black; and are for the moſt part 
ir M good. 
ie Tiger colour is almoſt the ſame with the 
he Mfded.- Gray before- mentioned, only that the Spots 
not by far ſo big. 
ie Deer-colour is ſufficiently known, and if ſuch 
es have their Manes, Tails, and Legs bl.c<, 
will prove good; and if they have a black Lift 
g their Backs, they will be ſo much the bet- 


F Altho? 
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Altho' there be good Horſes of all colour, 
there are good Greyhounds of all Marks, yet [{ 
tell you which colours are moſt eſteemed, u 
conclude this Chapter. 

The Bay, Cheſnut, Dapple-gray, Roan wi 
black Head, the burnt and dark Sorrel, the} 
with a Blaze or Star in the Forehead, are all g 
colours. 

I have ſeen ſome very good Iron-coloured Gn 
altho' it be generally no good colour. And l 
known very good White Horſes, which were! 
all about their Eyes and Noſtrils. 

The Flea- bitten Gray, which have good B 
ſeldom fail to prove good, but there are bu 
Horſes of this colour untill they become a littleg 
Thoſe that are Flea- bitten in their Fore-Part 
commonly excellent; and if they have then 
over their Bodies, the Mark is ſo much the ba 
But if they have them only upon their Hind-Q 
ters, and none upon their Fore, then they are n 
good, 


CHAP; .XVL 
Of White Feet, Stars, Blazes, Feathers 


L tho? theſe Marks in the Opinion of the] 
A of Necocaſile, are nothing but ſo many Ablu 
ties, as alſo what People ſay of white-footed Hot 
that there are four good Marks belonging to re 
and ſeven bad; yet ſince many People rely n 
upon them, I ſhall deſcribe them as briefly as Ia 

The firſt good Mark is when a Horle has 0 


his far Fore- foot; the ſecond when he hath his 
Hind-Foot white. The far Hind-foot whit 
eſteemed a bad Mark. The two Fore-feet wil 
2 bad Mark, but not very common. I have ki 


heD 
Ablv 


0 the 


s1a 


14S 0 


his 


white 
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few Horſes with this Mark, neither were they 
ch worth, 
The two Hind-feet white is a good Mark, eſpeci- 
if he have a Star or Blaze in his Forehead. 
The two Fore-feet, and one Hind-foot white, is 
ewhat better than the two Fore-feet alone. | 
our white Feet ſhews good Nature, but are com- 
ny not very ſtrong; and their Fore-feet will 
ne to be brittle becauſe of the whiteneſs of the 
n, 
wo Feet of a ſide white is a bad Mark, and ſo 
x when a Horſe is Croſs-white-footed; altho' 
e People look upon it as a good Mark to have 
fir Fore-foot and near Hind-foot white, eſpeci- 
if he have a Star with it. 
mined white Feet are thoſe which are freckled 
1 little black Spots round the Coronets: An ex- 
ent Mark. 
The higher the White aſcends upon a Horſe's 
ps, he 1s ſo much the worſe. Bur after all, the 
ment drawn from Colours and Marks is accord- 
to Men's Fancies, there being good and bad 
all Colours, as well as of all Marks. 
gather is nothing elſe but a turning of the Hair, 
mbling in ſome an Ear of Barly, and a kind of 
hole in others. When it reaches a good way 
g the upper part of the Neck, near to the Mane, 
4 go0d Mark, and if it be on each ſide the 
ck, the Mark is the better. So likewiſe if there 
n the Forehead two or three of theſe Oilers ſe- 
ate from each other, or ſo joined that they form 
Ind of Feather. Or if the like Mark be upon 
ply of a Horſe's Hind-Thigh, and upon the 
K part of it near to where the end of his Dock 
Lump reacheth, it is a very good Mark. 
t is faid of Horſes which have white Faces or 
zes, that if the Blaze be divided in the middle, 
5. ways, the Horſe will be of an odd diſpoſition. 
F 2 | But 


i 
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But if his near Hind-Foot be white, it will re 
that blemiſh. 

Every Horſe that is not White or Gray, is eſti 
ed the better for having a Star in his Fore 
You. may eaſily diſcover when it hath been mad 
Art, becauſe there will be no Hair in the nit 
of it, and the white Hairs will be much longer: 
the reſt. 

The Hollanders roaſt a large Onion in hot A 
and being almoſt rhroughly Toaſted, they din 
in two, and dip it into icalding hot Walnut 
after which they immediately apply the flat fic 
it to that part of the Forchead where they inten 
make the Star, and there keep it for half an H 
and then take it away and anoint the ſcalded] 
with the Oint ment of Roſes: In a ſhort tim: 
Scarf-Skin falls away, and there grows up in 
new one ſome white Hairs, but the Star in the 


dle remains always without Hair, as was before... 
ſerved. fi 

* _ ne 

Ry 400 
CHAP. AV of 

' How to know if a Horſe have a good Appetiſ i to 
be jubject to the Tick. i or 

0n t 


Efore you conciude your Bargain when 5e 
bu! ing a Horſe, obſerve if he eat hea 
For tho? there are ſome great Feeders which 
great Tales, yet there are very few which 
endure a long Fatigue, but what have ex 
Appetites. 
it a Horſe be light - b ellied, it were convent! 
try him one Night, giving him fifteen or t. 
ee. weight of! Hay, and if there be non? 
orning remaining, be has a good Appetite. 
lcrve allo if he drink well, 
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Light-bellied Horſes, altho* they may eat their 
5 heartily, yet for the moſt part do not eat 
< Hay, nor conſequently drink luſtily, whereby 
cannot travel ſo well, becauſe with Oats alone 
are too much over heated. when a Man is ob- 
ed to give a great quantity of them, that ſo they 
ſupply the want of Hay. 
You may be eaſily deceived, if you conclude that 
** has a good Appetite, becauſe he is fat and 
„ and carries a good Belly; for he may have 
n pamper d for ſome time, and yet may diſguſt 
| loſe his Appetite by the leaſt Fatigue. 
ome Horſes, as they eat their Oats, take their 
ads out of the Manger, and yet eat all up; thoſe 
res may have a good Appetite, but loſe a great 
| of their Oats, whereas he ſhould not ſtir his 
e from among them untill they are all eat up. 
(if his Oats are freſh and no 5 s muſty) and 
ſorſake them and fall ro eating his Nay, you may 
clude that he hath no good Appetite. 
ike notice while he is eating his Oats if he be 
ſubject to the Tick, which is a preſſing the Edge 
de Manger with his upper Teeth, and giving a 
d - Belch through his Throat, whereby he loſes 
tof his Oats. 

„ When you are buying a Horſe, take care 
petit to o Kall in love with him, for when this Paſſion 
1 once ſeized you, you are no longer in a Con- 
on to judge of his Imperfections. 


Jr te | F g CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 
Directions for preſerving Horſes ſound 1 


ravel. 


Irſt ſee that his Shoes be not too ſtrait and p 
F his Feer, but be exactly ſhaped, and let hin 
thod ſome Days before you begin a Journey, t 
they may be ſetled to his Feet. 

You are next to ſce that he be accommody 
with a Bit proper for him, and by no means 
heavy, which may incline him to carry low, or 
reſt upon the Hand when he grows weary, . 
we call making uſe of his fifth Leg. The mo 
of the Bit ſhould reſt upon his Bars, about halfa} 
ger's breadth above his Tuſhes, and not make 
to frumple his Lips. The Curb ſhould reſt in 
hollow of the Beard, a little above the Chin, an 
it gall him, you muſt defend the place with ap: 
of Buff or ſoft Leather. 

The next thing to be obſerved is, that the Sac 
do not reſt upon his Withers, Reins, or Back Bc 
and that no part of it do more preſs his! 
than another. 

To know if it reſt equally over all, cauſe {e 
Perſon to get upon it, and if the Toes or Point 
the Saddle's Fore-bow preſs too much the Ho 
Sides, then the upper part of it will be void 
hollow, and not cloſe enough to the Horſe's! 
and fo the Saddle will be too narrow in its Toe 
Points: But if the Points of the Fore-bow be 
wide and open, then they will not touch him! 
in that part, but the upper part of the Saddle 
preſs him a little below the Withers, and fo! 
and pinch his Shoulders, or occaſion Sit- faſts, Wi 
are difficult to cure. 
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likewiſe if the Hind-bow of the Saddle preſs 
Points, then it will not come cloſe enough to 
Back above; and if it reſt too cloſe upon his 
above, then it will be too eaſie at the Points, 
{© quickly ſpoil the Horſe where it preſſeth 


he Stuffing of the Saddle ſhould be of Deers- 
nd i, or the long Hair of Horſes Manes and Tails, 
t hin en that of the Tails of Oxen, which does not 
ey, en near ſo much with the Sweat, as the ordi- 
Hair of Oxen and Cows; and ſome uſe well- 
nod Moſs, at leaft apt to harden with Sweat. 


cans den the Saddle is placed roo forward, the Fleſh 
v, oe Shoulder will appear raiſed at the Points of 


Fore-bow when the Horſe is in motion. The 
e moi: will happen if the Pannels be roo much ſtuff'd 
fa, or that the Toes of the Fore-bow be too 
ake Who and ſtraight. The Fore-bows ſhould be always 
t in n from the Withers two or three Fingers 
1, ih, and when you perceive they lie too near, 
rap ſhould immediately rectify it, by ſtuffing that 
0 the Paunels called their Breaſts or Paps. 
e Sour Horſe be low before, or the Fore-bow of 
k Bo Saddle too wide, or the Pannels too much 
is Dd behind, ſo that you muſt have rgcourſe to a 
per, take care that it be neither too ſtrait drawn, 
iſe uo lack, and that the Buckle do not gall him 
Point Writing upon his Reins. 
Hofe Dock-pizce ſhould be large and full, rather 
rod i wo ſmall, and let it be greaſed every Day if 
e's Nl beneath the Dock, — waſh the Sore with 
Tor and Salt, or good Brandy, which is the moſt 
be ign Remedy, if the Horſe will ſuffer it. 
um Ae Breaſt-plate ſhould be alſo of a juſt length, 
ddle te Buckles ſo placed as not to gall him. 
me Riders do gall a Horſes Sides below the 
e, with their Stirrop-Leathers, eſpecially if he 
anz to hinder it, you mult fix a Leather Strap 
F 4 be. 
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between the Points of the Fore and Hind-Bow 
the Saddle, and make the Stirrop-leathers paſs on 
them, 

Let your Stirrop-leathers be ſtrong, as alſo t 
Stirrop-irons, which ſhould be pretty large, f 
you may the ſooner quit them in caſe of a Fall 

Having obſerved theſe Precautions, begin yg 
Journey with ſhort Marches, eſpecially if your Hy 
have not been exerciled in a long time. Suffer h 
to piſs as often as you find him inclin'd, and note 
ly fo, but invite him to it. Bur excite not yy 
Mares to piſs, becaute their Vigour will be then 
"diminiſhed. During your whole Journey let ji 
drink of the firſt good Water you meet with & 
ſeven in the Morning in Summer, and after n 
or ten in Winter, I call that good Water whid 
neither too quick and piercing, nor too muddy: 
ſtinking. This you are to do, unleſs you deſig 
gallop him a long time after drinking; for in i 
caſe you muſt forbear, although it be the cuſton 
England to run and gallop their Horſes after di 
ing, which they call /Yatring-cour/es, to bring the 
as they ſay, in Wind; yet it is the moſt pernici 
and hurtful Practice for Horſes that a Man canin 

ine, and many of their Horſes become purſy byt 

While he is drinking, draw up his Head five 
ſix times, moving hima little betwixt every draugi 
and although he be warm and ſweating very mit 
= if he be not quite out of breath, and that 

ave four or five Miles to ride, he will be berter 
ter drinking a little than if he had drank none 
all. It is true indeed, that if the Horſe be n 
warm, you ſhould at the coming out of the N. 
redouble your pace, or make him go at a gf 
Trot, to warm the Water in his Belly. 

You-are thus to let him drink all the while) 
are travelling, becauſe if he be hot or ſweal 
when you come to bait, you muſt let him flans 


lo 
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az time before you can give him any Drink, with- 
k "endangering his Lifez and when you take off the 
idle, his exceſſive Thirſt will hinder him from 
ting, ſo that an hour or two will be elapſed before 
0.1er to touch his Meat, which is almoſt all the 


Fal Nena Man can well allow for a Bait at Noon, and 
n 10h depart again with the Horle in this Condition 
„bre he hath either eat or drank, will make him 


t very unfit to travel. 


ET I 

note is alſo good to ride very ſoftly for a quarter or 
t in Hour before you arrive at your Inn, that 
nen Horſe not being too warm, nor out of breath 
ec Mn you put him into the Stable, you may immedi- 
e unbridle him. But if your Buſineſs requires 
r to put on (har ply, you muſt then, if the Wea- 
hic er be warm, let him be walked in a Man's Hand, 


he may cool by Degrees: And if it be very cold, 
en let him be covered with ſome Cloaths and 
led up and down in ſome place free from the 
ind, But if you have not the conveniency of a 
eltred Walk, m— him immediately, and let his 
ole Body be well rub'd and dried with Straw. 
1d do not angry him until he be pretty dry, 
dhave recovered his Wind; and during that time 
1 hall ungirt him, take off his Crupper, ſlack 
e Brea(t-place, and put ſome freſh Straw betwixt 
eSadile and his Back to refreſh and eaſe him. 
en ſhake down freſh Litter beneath him to ob- 
nim to ſtale or piſs; for molt good Horſes do 
days piſs when they are firſt put in the Stable and 
id the Litter beneath them. 
Althoug] h mot People will have their Horſes Legs 
* down with Straw 4 oon as they are put in 
ble, thinking thereby to ſupple their Legs, 
it is one of the greateſt Abuſes can de commit- 
, and produces no other Effect hut to draw down 
on the Legs thole Humours which are already 
d up by the Fatigue of te Journey. But where- 
as 
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as it may be objected, that the Humour which fl 
down, is diſſipated by Tranſpiration through t 
Pores, which are open'd by this rubbing of t 
-.egs: To this I anſwer, That the Humour inde 
does in ſome meaſure rarifie, but that it cn 
not be all diſcuſſed that way, having too grok 
Body for it; ſo that the remaining part of the H 
mour inſinuates it ſelf as a Vapour amongſt t 
Nerves, which is afterwards by the Cold condenk 
into a Water, and this Water into a kind of u 
cous Humour; which cannot be diſpelled by ry 
bing; becauſe being done in a time when all ü 
Humours are in Agitation, it draweth them do 
and inſtead of giving eaſe, or being any ways be 
neficial to the Horie, is extremely prejudicial a 
hurtful. Not that I diſapprove the rubbing Hor 
Legs, upon the contrary I very much approve oft 
only I would not have it done at their firſt arriv; 
but when they are perfectly cooled. 

If before you arrive at the Inn you meet wit 
any Ford, ride your Horſe through it two or thr 
times, but not ſo deep as the Water may comen 
to his Belly. Now this Water will not only clean 
his Legs of Mud, but the coldneſs thereof will bi 
up the Humours, and prevent their deſcent. 

Being arrived at your Inn, aſſoon as he is par 
dried, and ceaſes to beat in his Flanks, let him! 
unbridled, and his Bitt waſhed, cleanſed and wi 
and let him eat his Hay at Pleaſure. 

Tt your Horſe hath been very warm, and that yt 
had not the Conveniency of letting him drink uf 
on the Road, he will when unbridled eat but ve! 
little; you muſt therefore give him his Oats waſhi 
in Ale or Beer, or ſome of them only, if youll 
tend to feed him again after he hath drunk. 

Many are of Opinion that People ſpoil tit 
Horſes by giving them Oats before their Water; & 


cauſe, ſay they, the Water makes the Oats 2 0 
00 
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þ fan, and ſo undigeſted out of the Stomach. I a- 
u think, that although it be the common Cuſtom 
of to do it till after; yet it is good to feed with 
nde s both before and after, eſpecially if they be 
| um and have been hard rid, for they will be a 
rok Hen deal the better tor it, and not at all in danger 


becoming ſick. 

The Duſt and Sand will ſometimes ſo dry the 
agnes and Mouths of Horſes, that they loſe their 
ppetite: In ſuch caſe give them Bran well moiſt- 
with Water, to cool and refreſh their Mouths, 


y ru ; 7 
all 6 12h their Mouths and Tongues with a wet 
donWunge to oblige them to ear. 

ys ie Prefervationor Deſtruction of Horſes depends 


ch on the Water they drink when travelling. 
Ao t which is leaſt quick and penetrating is beſt. A 
offer is preferable to a Spring, and a Spring or 
rriviWOuncain to a Draw-well : But if a Man be neceſ- 
ed to let his Horſes drink of ſuch penetrating 


tui ners, he ſhould cauſe the Water to be ſet in the 
th, or warm ſome of it to correct the ſharpneſs of 
me oc reſt : Or it may be a little corrected by ſtirring 
deu about with the Hand, or thowing a little Hay 


ongſt it. But if the Water be extremely quick 
piercing, mix it with a little warm Water, or 
heat-bran, which will ſufficiently correct it. 

The preceding Directions are to be obſerved after 
rate Riding: But if you have rid exceſſively 
', unſaddle him, and ſcrape off the Sweat with 
weating Knife or Scraper, holding it with both 
pur Hands, and going always with the Hair. Then 
d his Head and Ears with a large Hair- cloth; 
pe him alſo between his Fore — In 
* mean while his Body ſhould be rubbed all over 
n clean Straw, eſpecially under his Belly, and 
Meath the Saddle, untill he be throughly dry. 
den ſer on the Saddle again, and cover him; and 
jou have a warm place, let him be gently led up 
an 
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and down in it for a quarter of an Hour; but ifa 
let him dry where he ſtandeth. 

Let him not drink untill he be throughly cook 
and have cat ſome Oats. For many by drink 
too ſoon, have either died by it, or become y: 
ſick. A Horſe after violent Labour, will never. 
the worſe by being kept half a Day from drinki 
but may die by driaking an Hour too ſoon, 

Set the Saddle in the Sun, or by the Fire that! 
Pannels of it may be dry, rather than ſet it w 
his Back next Day all wet, and let the Pannel 
beaten with a Rod, that they may not harden; 


hurt the Horſe, Bu 

At the taking off the Saddle, you ſhould feel y cel 
Horſe's Back, it he be pinched or galled. Youn * I 
diſcover it better when he hath ſtood an How 
two unſaddled, by the ſwelling of the Part oppreſt ſe, 


If it be only 1welled, fill a Bag with warm Du 
and tie it upon the Swelling, which will not a 
hinder its increaſe, but perhaps alſo quite diſcul 
Or rub and chate the Swelling with good Bran 
or Spirit of Wine; and when you have ſoak'dt 


place well with it, ſet fire with a lighted Paper 0 
what remains upon it; and when the Fire of its of | 
accord extinguiſhes, then the Swelling will alſo all 
appear. But it the Skin be cut, waſh it with: oh 
Claret, mixed with a fourth part of Sallad Oil, ?. | 
Freſh Bttter; or bathe it frequently with Brandy 
the Horſe will endure it. go 

Some to prevent a Horſe's galling, do takt vi 
Hind's Skin well garniſh'd with Hair, and aqui. 
neatly beneath the Pannel of the Saddle that! lin 
Hair of the Skin may be next to the Horſe. MW"! 
this doth not harden with Sweat, and ſo not only H 
ventsgalling, but is good forſuch Horſes as haveb . 
lately cured, who would otherwiſe gall anew agi uns. 

When Horſes are arrived at an Inn, a Man “ 
before they are unbridled, lift up their Feet to! = 
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y want any of their Shoes, or if thoſe which 
ey have, do not reſt upon their Soles; and pick 
d clear them of the Earth and Gravel which may 
got betwixt their Shoes and Soles, 

| you water them abroad, ſo ſoon as they return 
om the River, cauſe their Feet to be ſtopped with 


* dung, which will caſe the Pain in their Feet: 
: 2 id if it be in the Evening, let the Cow-dung re- 
nel. Win in their Feet all Night, to keep them ſoft and 


good Condition. 

But if your Horſe have brittle Feet, it will be 
ceſſary to anoint his Fore-feet at the on-ſetting of 
: Hoofs with Butter, Oil or Hogs-greaſe before 
u water him in the Morning; and in dry Wea- 
er they ſhould be greaſed allo at Noon. 

So ſoon as you give your Horſe Oats it is good to 
ave him alone; for a vigorous Horſe, fo long as 
tre is any Perſon behind him, will not fail to 
ok about him, and ſo loſe many of his Oats, 
ich at that time fall from his Mouth. If he eat 
5 Oats too greedily, ſpread them in the Manger, 
uit he may neither eat them in ſuch haſte, nor 
allow them unchawed. | 
Many Horſes aſſoon as unbridled, inſtead of eat- 
g, lay themſelves down to reſt, becauſe of the 
rat Pain they have in their Feet, ſo that a Man is 
[to think them fick ; but if he look to their Eyes, 
will ſee they are lively and good; and if he offer 
eat to them as they are ly ing, they will eat it very 
ingly ; yet if he handle their Feet he will find 
em extremely hot, which will diſcover to him 
at it is in that part they ſuffer. You muſt there- 
re obſerve if their Shoes do not reſt upon their 
les; which is ſomewhat difficult to be certainly 
nown without unſhoing them: But if you take off 
ir Shoes, then look to the inſides of them, and 
ou may perceive that thoſe Parts which reſt upon 
e Soles are more ſmooth and ſhining than ne o- 
2 ther. 


— 
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ther. You are therefore to pare their Feet in th 
Parts, and fix on the Shoes again, anointing u 
Hoofs, and ſtopping the Soles with ſcalding-hy 
black Pitch, or Tar. 

Horſes which have tender Feet, commonly | 
down to reſt as ſoon as unbridled, becauſe of i 
great Pain in their Feet. By tender Feet, I me 
ſuch as have low Heels, or whoſe Feet hy 
but little thickneſs betwixt the Sole and the Hod 
in that part of the Foot which is about two F 
gers breadth or leſs above the Toe or Fore par 
it; all thoſe which have too little Feet, or wh 
have cloven Quarters, or are Hoof-bound, or hu 
their Hoofs circled; and laſt of all, choſe which hu 
flat Feet. 

You ſhould alſo look on your Horſe's Dung; ff 
be too thin, it may be a ſign, that either the Vi 
ter which he drunk was too cold and piercing, 
that he drunk roo greedily of it. If there be among 
his Dung whole Grains of Oats, either he hathq 
chewed them well, or hath a Weakneſs in his $ 
mach. And if his Dung be black, dry, or con 
away in very ſmall and hard pieces, it is a tobe 
that he is over-heated in his Body. 

Laſtly; Before you leave him, ſee that he bei 
tied as that he may lie down with eaſe, and that! 
Halter be neither too long nor too ſhort. 


PP 


CHAP. N 
Directions for preſerving Horſes after a Je 


Hen you are arrived from a Journey, imm 

\y diately draw the two Heel-nails of the Fo 
feet, and if it be a large Shoe, then four. Andi 
or three Days after you may blood him in the Net 
and feed him for ten or twelve Days _ 
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an only, without giving him any Oats, keeping 
m well litter'd. The reaſon why you are to draw 
e Heel Nails is, becauſe the Feet ſwell, and if 
ey were not thus eaſed, the Shoes would preſs 
4 ſtraiten them too much. It is alſo good to 
op them with Cow-dung, but do not take the Shoes 
* nor pare the Feet, becauſe the Humours are 


weg en down by it. 

J The following Bath will much preſerve your 
r orſe's Legs. Take Cow or Ox-dung, and make it 
| 'n with Vinegar, ſo that it be but of the con- 
wh tence of thick Broth, and adding to it a handful 
1 ſmall Salt, rub his Fore- Legs from the Knees, and 
15 nd-Legs from the Gambrels, by chafing them well 
"Mi 2nd againſt the Hair, that the Remedy may 
ernte and adhere to them, and that they may 
covered over with it: And thus leave him till 
: orning, not wetting his Legs, but giving him his 


ater that Evening 1n a Pail. 

The next Morning lead him to the River, or 
iſ his Legs with Well-water, which is alſo very 
bod, and will keep his Legs from ſwelling. Many 
nes when I have had no Vinegar, I have made uſe 
'mple Water, and it ſucceeded very well. 
Thoſe who to recover their Horſe's Feet make a 
ole, which they fill with moiſten'd Cow-dung, 
i keep their Fore-feet in it, during the ſpace of a 
onth or ſo, do very badly; becauſe although the 
itinual moiſture which is amongſt the Cow-dung 
urs the Hoof to grow, yet it dries and ſhrinks in 
txtreamly when out of that place, that it ſplits 
d breaks like Glaſs, and the Foot immediately 
utens, For I aſſure you that Cow-dung, con- 
to the Opinion of many People, ſpoils a 


70 vrie's Hoofs: It doth indeed moiſten the Sole, 
au driech up the Hoof, which is of a different na- 
Neal from it. Therefore to recover a Horſe's Feet, 
are rather in place of Cow-dung to fill a hole 


with 
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with wet blew Clay, and make him keep hä 
feet in it for a Month, j 

When a Man hath rode a Horſe ſo ex 
hard that he fears foundring , the beſt met 
can take, after he hath led him a little in one“ 
and otherways ordered him, as I have alr 
reed, is, to take two Quarts of Vinegar, 
two Pounds of Salt, and mixing them well 
ther cold, bathe and rub hard the Horſe's For 
with it for about half an Hour; then pour ul 
Feet ſome Oil of Bays ſcalding hot, and up 
Oil hot-Aſhes, above which put Hurds of 
Flax, with thin ſlices of Wood fixed croſs-wa 
bove it, to keep all faſt: But if you can haW 
Oil of Bays, then take either the Oil of Wali 
Rape-ſeed, or that of Fiſhes, but Oil of oo 
far the beſt. 


— — 


CHAT. XX 


How to recover Herſes which are haraſſed al 
after a long Journey. 


Oſt Horſes that are fatigued or over 
made lean by it, have their FlanksalW 
without being Purſy, eſpecially vigorous 
that have wrought too violently. There is 
ter Method to recover them, than to give H 
the Morning half a Pound of Honey very 
mixed with ſcalded Bran; and when they. 
well the half Pound, give them the next 
whole one, and then afterwards two Pounds 
Day, continuing it untill you find that your 
empty and purge well with it: And when you 
ceive that they no longer purge, —_ foryel 
give them any more Honey. Or you mf 


them Powder of Liquoriſh in the ſcalded Bran! 
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able time. And to cool their Blood it will 
amiſs to give them three or four Clyſters. 
Flanks do not recover, give them the Pow- 
Purſy Horſes deſcribed in the Second Part. 
> Horſe be very lean, it will be proper to 
ſome wet Bran every Night, over and 
is proportion of Oats. Graſs is excellent for 
he be not purſy. 
be a Mare, give her a Horſe, and if ſhe ne- 
| a Foal before, it will enlarge her Belly, 
times exceſſive Feeding may do more harm 
od, by making Horſes ſubject to the Farcy: 
bre give not too great a quantity at a time, 
e a little Blood from them now and then. 
Straw, mixed with Oats, is good to prevent 
's eating of them too greedily, and being 
fa very good Food, is mighty wholſome 
m; that which 1s ſmalleſt cut is the beſt. 
n a. Horſe begins to drink heartily, it is a 
ſign that he will in a ſhort time recover, 


EEC AL 


Art of Shoing , or the true and exact Me- 
of Shoing all forts of Feet, be they never 
ad or deformed. 


reare two Methods of Shoing. The firſt 1s 
d ſhoe for the Advantage of the Foo:, and 
ng to its Nature and Shape, to fit ſuch Shoes 
may make it better than it is; and if it be 
ay preſerve and keep it from becoming bad. 
cond Method is, that which diſguiſeth the 
nd maketh it appear good when reaily it is 
hich Method, altho' in time it wholly ru- 
> Foot, yet Horſe Courſers, who have no 
eſign but to ſell and put _ their Horſes, do 

not 
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-not much trouble themſelves about it; for M 
ded their Horſes Feet but appear good, and th 
them ſold, it is all they deſire. | 

I ſhall treat of the firſt only, wherein are 
Rules to be obſerved in Shoing all ſorts of 
whatſoever. 


The firſt is, Toe before, and Quarter behind, 
we commonly ſay, Before behind, Behind bifire 

By Toe before 1s meant, that you may give 
Nails a good hold upon the Toes of the Fore 
becauſe there the Horn is very thick, which! 
not in the Quarters of the Fore-feer, for there 
Horn is thin, and you would hazard the prid 
your Horſe. 

Quarter behind is that a Horſe hath the Qu 
of his Hind- feet ſtrong, that is to ſay; the 
thick, and ſo capable of ſuffering a good gripe 
the Nails; but at the Toes of the Hind-feet 
will immediately meet with the Quick, becauſ 
Horn is but thin in that part; and therefore Sn 
ſhould put no Nails at all juſt in the Toes of 
Hind-feet, but only in their Quarters. 

The ſecond Rule is, Never to open à li 
Heels. People call it opening of the Heels, 
the Smith in paring the Foot, cutteth the Heel 
and cloſe almoſt to the Fruſh, and taketh it 
within a Finger's breadth of the Coronet, or tt 
the Hoof, ſo that he ſeparates the Quarters 
Heel, and by that means weakens and takes 


the ſubſtance of the Foot, making it to co 
become narrow at the Heels. Now this which I 


call opening, would be more properly called cl 
of the Heels; for the roundneſs and circumfe 
of the Foot being cut, by doing that which 
call opening of the Heels, which is to cut 
wholly away, they are no longer ſupported b 
thing; ſo that if there be any weakneſs in the? 
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il of Neceſſity make it ſhrink and ſtraiten in the 
arters, which will quite ſpoil the Foot. 

The third Rule is, Jo make nſe of as thin and 
il Nails as palſible, becauſe the Nails that are 
> and groſs make a large Hole, not only when 
are driving, but alſo when they are riveting : 
r being ſtiff, they ſplit the Horn, and take it a- 
with them. Neither can a tender Foot be ſhod 
u ſuch big Nails, without hazard of pricking, 
ecially if there be but a little Horn to take hold 
| But Smiths, to prevent this, pierce their Shoes 
d near the edge, whichwill in time ruine the Foot. 
The fourth Rule is, To make the lighteſt Shoes 
car, according to the ſize of your Horſe, be- 
ſe heavy Shoes ſpoil the Back-ſinews, and weary 
> Horſe; and if he happens to over-reach, the 
des being heavy are more eaſily pulled off. Thoſe 
o think it frugality to ſhoe with thick and heavie 
bes, and ſeldom, are deceived, for they loſe more 
it than they gain; for thereby they not only 
il the Back- ſinews, but loſe more Shoes than if 
had been light. 
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CHAP. XXII 


w to pare the Feet well, fit the Shoes and drive 
the Nails. 


7 not pare your Horſe's Feet almoſt to the 
Quick, as ſome People do, who think there- 
to prevent the ſo frequent Shoing of their Hor- 
But if you know that your Horſe's Hoofs are 
both and tough, you may with the more confi- 

ce pare his Soles reaſonably near. 
Ihe Foot thus pared, you mult fit a Shoe to it, 
ch muſt be neither too broad nor too narrow in 
Web, neither muſt its ** extend any far- 
2 ther 
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ther than the Heel, (the Spunge is that part ofy 
Shoe next to the Heel) but muſt follow the en 
compaſs of the Foot, juſt to the Corners of 
Fruſh, and they muſt not appear much upon 
outſides of the Hoofs at the Heels neither; as the 
Smiths who pretend to be very underſtanding, wol 
make us believe, by ſaying, that it preſervethu 
ſupporteth the Heel: But the middle of the Spun 
muſt be placed juſt upon the middle of the end! 
the Quarter which touches the corner of the Fri 
and is called the Heel, and which it is to be fir 
poſed you have not pared; for as I told you, t 
Heels muſt never be pared. Now the middle oft 
Spunges being placed upon the Extremities of ti 

uarters, which form the Heel and touch alms 
the Fruſh, muſt not reach any further, and the 
your Horſe will be ſhod both for his own eaſe, a 
the benefit of his Foot; for he will never becon 
Hoof-bound, neither will he over-reach, by rel 
of the Spunges of his Fore-feet Shoes being ſet eq 
with his Heels, and not ſuffered to exceed them, 

Thoſe who make the Spunges of their Hor 
Shoes too long, not only fatigue and weary then 
and make them over-reach, but alſo ruin and ſp 
their Feet, and are the Occaſion of their becom 


Hoof-bound : Thoſe again that are too ſhort, mi 
a Horſe go leſs at his eaſe; but your Horſe's es 
will never be too ſhort, if they follow the who 0: 
compaſs of his Feet, to the Ends or corners OF ' 
their Fruſhes and no further, nge 

The Shoe ſhould not preſs upon the Sole at ie 
but ſhould reſt equally and exactly round the wers 
Foot upon the Horn, which is about the thick ta 
of a ſmall Finger's breadth, taking notice, that a 
the Shoe, upon the outer edge of that ſide next . 
Horſe's Foot, have any riſing or unevennels inns 
and that if you beat it not down, and make it epa 


with the reſt before it be ſet on, it will reſt up 
| 
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Horn, and certainly ſpoil the Hoof; for that 
ed edge being higher than the reſt of the Shoe, 
re will no other part of it reſt upon his Hoof but 
which will certainly ſpoil it. The Horn round 
Foot is at moſt no thicker than a ſmall Finger's 
adth, which is alſo generally the thickneſs of 
reſt of the Hoof. 

If the Shoe reſted upon any other part of the Foot 
r the Horn, it would make the Horſe to halt, 
then you would be neceſſitated immediately to 
c of his Shoe, as it will often fall our when the 
de reſts upon the Sole, eſpecially if the Sole be 
n and weak; but if the Sole be thick and ſtrong, 
hough the Shoe reſt upon ſome part of it, yet 
| not the Horſe halt, as you may remark in 
ing with the Panton-ſhoes hereafter deſcribed, 
ich Shoes reſt almoſt always upon the Sole, or 
on the corners of the Fruſh, and which being thick 
{ ſtrong, is the reaſon that the Horſe but very 
om halteth with them. 

Having thus fitted the Shoe, you ſhall drive two 
sim it, and then let his Foot go to the Ground, 
lee if the Shoe be right placed, then you ſhall 
ve the reſt of the Nails equally, and not the one 
ner than the other (which is called Driving mu- 
11) obſerving nevertheleſs, that the Nails of the 
els of the Fore-feet be low enough driven, for 
o mecting the Quick, which in the Hinder- 
An 75 contrary, for there the Heels are 
ngelt, 

Ine Nails being driven, and cut over with the 
cers or Nippers, before that you rivet them you 
t take the Cutting-knife, which is a piece of 


chat e about half a Foot long, having the one Edge 
xt Mp, and the other about the thickneſs of two 
sin ens, with which you muſt cut the Horn that 
t e paſſes the Shoe, by ſtriking with the Hammer 


n the back of the Cutting-knife untill you have 
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taken away all the Horn you deſire. The Naik} 
ing driven and cut over, before that you rivet tt 
take the Cutting-knife again, and cut away t 
ſmall pieces of Horn which the Nails have made 
riſe in driving, to the end that the Rivers my| 
equal with the Horn; for beſides that it makes 
Foot to appear handſomer, the Nails alfo faſten hy 
ter, ſo that the Horſe can never cut himſelf 
the Rivets, which will often happen if you obſe 
not this Method. 

As the Shoe weareth, the Nails by degrees 
into it, ſo that the Rivers looſen and appear mg 
above the Hoof, and it care be not taken toc 
them as they riſe, they will lame the Horſe, 


CHAP. XXIIL 


Of low Heels, tender Feet, and other kinds of k 
ond imperfect Feet. 


Hen you are pairing a Horſe's Feet wii 

hath low Heels, you mult only pare the T 
without touching in the leaſt the Heel, and all 
1s good not to touch the Fruſh, unleſs it be beg 
ning to corrupt, and then you muſt pare it lu 
you muſt alſo cut the Toe with the Cutting-kn 
or Raſp only, and not with the Buttris. 
People make only uſe of the Butteris, for tog 
the Shoe a ſeat after they have cut the Toe with! 
Cutting-knife, for Example, the breadth of 0 
Finger or Thumb, if the Foot be too long att 
Toe; in which caſe, you muſt alſo pierce the d 
near the edge at the Toe, for fear of pricking, 
ſo placing the Shoe after that Faſhion, you will i 
the too great Nouriſhment which went to the Tt 
to ſtrengthen the Heels, and in twice or t 
Shoing, the Foot will come to take a good i 
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ſorm, and alſo in the time that you reſtrain the 
by cutting it, the Heel will ſtrengthen. Now 
e kind of Feet growing only at the Toe, all the 
:ihment of the Foot goeth there, and ſo the 
-| becometh always narrower, and daily weaker z 
if you obſerve that which I tell you, to cut the 
e with the Cutting-knife, having only as it were 
ached or cleaned the Sole with the Butteris, and 
t you put the Shoe at the Toe a Finger's breadth 
an Inch back, according as the Toe is too much 
ung, and that afterwards you cut away the Horn, 
ſure you the Font will take nn another form 
ape, which will be a great deal better, and the 
s will alſo ſtrengthen. 
ut if your Horſe's Heels below and not narrow, 
chat the Fruſh be large or fat, with great diffi- 
ty will you keep it from touching the Ground , 
| then your Horſe will be in danger of halting, 
cially when he is riding upon hard Ground. 
[0 prevent it, I think there is no other Remedy 
1 to give him Calkins, after the faſhion of the 
nt of a Hare's Ear, which is done by turning the 
es of the Spunges the whole breadth of the Shoe, 
making them after the faſhion of Calkins z now 
le Kind of Calkins will not do great harm to his 
t, and he will alſo go the more firmly with them 
on the Street, or in ſlippery Ground; ſo by this 
ans you will hinder his Fruſh to touch the Ground. 
5 not that I approve of Calkins, after whatever 
hion they are made, the great Calkins are the 
ſt, and thoſe which ſpoil moſt a Horſe's Feet 
| theſe after the faſhion of the point of a Hare's 
are the leaſt dangerous; and if People could 
d diſpenſe with the want of theſe, it would be ſtill 
much the better. 
et if the Horſe which hach low Heels, have 
nen allo narrow near the Shoe, although that his 
1 h be large (which is not ordinary) you muſt 
G 4 then 
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then give him no Calkins, neither after the faſhy 
of a Hare's Ear nor any other, but you mull { 
him with Panton-ſhoes, with a narrow Spunge 
very thick in the inſide, that is to ſay, that it n 
ſlope very much from the inſide of the Shoe | 
his Foot to the outer Edge, and place the Spun 
of the Panton-ſhoes upon the Heels, ſo that q 
thick edge of the Spunge may enter within the G 
ners of the Fruſh, to preſs them out when th 
grow; cut his Toe with the Paring- knife, accord 
as you ſhall find occaſion for it; and after h 
ſhoed, keep his Feet in his Dung, being a li 
moiſten'd with Water, until he leave halting, for 
will for a few Days have pain in his Feet until he 
accuſtomed to wear theſe kind of Shoes, afterwy 
you may work him, for in a ſhort time he wil 
accuſtomed to them; and after thrice ſhoing, t 
Heel, and alſo the whole Foot, will have taker 
good form or thape. 

The Horſe-Courſers, to cover this Imperfect 
of having low Heels, make the Spunges of the dn 
great and thick, to ſupply the want of the Het 
which is indeed a very good Invention to ſpoilt 
Heels for good and all, for it is good for not 
but this, that it maketh thoſe who are ignorant 
ſuch Horſes, without taking notice of their ha 
low Heels: and the Horſe-Courſers have no ot 
deſign by it but this, when they ſhoe their Hori 
after that faſhion; it doth. however, well enoy 
for ſuch Horſes which have their Heels but al 
low, to beat down the ends of the Spunges wi 
Hammer, to thicken and ſquare them beneath,! 
it will raiſe their Heels, and make them go bei 
in the Streets while their Shoes are new, but il 
will not give their Feet a good ſhape: In a wo 
low Heels with a very large Fruſh, are thoſe kind 
Feet which People cannot help by ſhoing, 06 
look upon them as the worſt of all Feet, bo 
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ey cannot at all, or but very rarely, be reco- 
red. 


CS AFP, AX. 


fat Feet, and ſuch as have their Soles round 
; and high. 


Hoſe Horſes which have Flat-feet, if they be 
| young, their Feet will always ſpread, and fo 
in danger of growing ill-ſhaped, therefore they 
0d be ſhoed after the manner following, to keep 
em inſenſibly from ſpreading, eſpecially if the 
Jorſe be worth your pains: Above all things, if 
ir Horſe have flat Feet, you ſhould bar the Pa- 
1n-Veins: This Operation is good, but however 
s not abſolutely neceſſary, unleſs your Horſe 
th his Soles round and high, yet this is not to 
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cd but that the doing of it contributes very much | 
SH amendment of Flat-feer; for to do it, you | 
He now, that in the Paſtern there are two Veins ; 


low the Joint, the one upon the inſide, and the. 


ot er upon the out; which Veins muſt be barred, 
nt yt o you may put a ſtop to the ſuperfluous Hu- 
humour, which falleth down upon the lower part of 
0 tw: Foot, and cauſerh the Sole to grow round and 
Hor : and alſo the Coffin- bone or little Foot, which 


the Bone in the middle of the Coffin, to puſh it 
down, which, through time, maketh the Foot 
come round at the Sole; the Veins in the Fore- 
being ſtopped in four places, and the Wounds 
ginning to heal up, which will be ſeven or eight 
ys after you have barred the Veins, you muſt do 
at followeth. 
But firſt, to bar the Paſtern-Veins right, you muſt 
ye them near the Joint with a fine Thread, to 
* end that you retard not their cure: a little Silk 
is 
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is very good for that Purpoſe: Then cut the Ve 
beneath and let it Blood; if it bleed too long, yy 
may bind up the Orifice with a large Band and 
Compreſs. 

If for Flat-feet you bar the Veins, you will com 
ſooner to your purpoſe than if you had omittedi 
but that doth not hinder this following Meth 
to be very good, although you had not bar 
them. 

You mult then forge according to the follonin 
Figure, A. C. D. F. (See Plate third, Fig. .) Sha! 
very ſtrait in the Quarters, and which do not ty 
in a Circle, nor follow at all the ſhape of the Qui 
ters of the Foot, but whoſe branches from the Ty 
A. D. to the Spunges, C. F. mult be very ſtreigt 
and you mult pierce the Holes, G. H. I. L. ve 
near the Edge: You mult alſo place thoſe Shoes, 
that you may have about the thickneſs of ty 
Crowns of Horn to take away at the Toe Al 
with the Cutting-knife, and they having tk 
branches ſtreight, there will without doubt be 
good deal of Horn to take off at the ſides A. B. 
and D. E. F. which are retrenched by the Shapet 
the Shoe within the pointed Line, as you may! 


in the Figure. wh 

Having then a Shoe made after this faſhion . 
together flat, and the branches near ſtreight, M 
his Foot very gently, and fit the Shoe to it; fo ee 
though it reſt a little upon the Sole it matters Min. 
becauſe by no means you muſt make your Mon. 
vaulted or hollow, and faſten the Shoe with N. 
thin Nails, taking but a lender hold for fea He, 
. the Vein, or meeting with the quick; Mb. 

orſe being ſhod with this kind of Shoe white! 
have been ordering, put a Reſtrictive in his Fred 
made of Chimney-ſoot and Turpentine boiled i H 


„ gether upon a ſlow Fire, always ſtirring it ui: , 


it be pretty thick, and apply it ſcalding 1 | ny 
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Hurds above it; and becauſe when the Shoes are 
got vaulted, you will have Difficulty to get in 
thin Slices of Wood to keep faſt the Reſtrictive, 
decauſe the Shoe will almoſt touch the Sole) 
therefore after you have put in the Hurds, you 
muſt rye a Cloth about his Foot to hold all faſt: 
his Reſtrictive will help to put a ſtop to the too 
ach growing of the Sole, and will alſo contribute 
ry much (with the ſtopping of the Paſtern-Veins) 
put a ſtop to all the ſuperfluous nouriſhment which 
nt to the Sole and Coffin- bone; put alſo upon 
e Coronet, by way of a Plaiſter ſome Hoof: ſalve 
read upon Hurds, applying it to the onſet of the 
oof to cauſe his Foot to grow, and renew the Plai- 
revery four Days, which doth a great deal better 
n only to anoint his Feet every Day, becauſe 
» Ointment being tyed on with Hurds, and al- 
s remaining upon the Horn, hath more time to 
ten it and cauſe it to grow, than the ſimple 

ointing of it. 
You muſt not work your Horſe for five or fix 
ys, that ſo he may be uſed to his Shoes, which 
lat the firſt preſs his Feet; but if after that time 
mean it, you muſt then let him alone until he 
wholly accuſtomed to them: And if he halteth 
ordinarily, it's like that he may be then prickt, 
which you muſt take good notice, and cure it, as 
ave taught you in the Second Part. You mult 
tinue to ſhoe him after this method every New- 
'on, always by Degrees making the Shoes ſtraiter, 
much at the Quarters, bur conſiderably at the 
ke, A. D. which you muſt retrench and keep 
t by all means imaginable, as you ſee it marked 
tne Figure by the circular Line A. D. which is 
ed with Points: After three or four Shoings 
ir Horſe will have changed the ſhape of his Feet, 
was unpleaſant, into a better: Now it is a 
an Rule, that you muſt always make uſe of this 
3 Way 
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way of Shoing, three or four Days after the chan 
of the Moon, to cauſe your Horſe's Hoof to gu 
the better, which is what we deſire. 

If the Feet which grow too much at the Sol 
have the Heels ftraiter nearer the Shoe than aboy: 
then you mult not retrench the inſides of the Foy 
A. C. D. F. as I deſired you before, but you md 
ſhoe them with Pantoa-ſhoes to enlarge their Hech 
for beſides, that theſe Shoes will open the Het 
they will allo hinder the Sole to grow ſo mu 
downwards, and ſo the Foot will take a ben 
ſhape: When you ſhoe with a Panton-ſhoe, it m 
follow the Circumference of the Foot, andti 
Branches mult not be ſtreight; you muſt alſo k: 
the Sole ſtrong, without taking any thing almd 
from it, otherways your Horſe will halt; your 
therefore to take Nothing from the Sole, Heels, u 
any other part when you ſhoe him, but only d 
Cruſt, or that which riſes like a ſcurf, and i 
muſt always ſhorten the Toe by cutting it with 
Cutting- knife, proportionably as you ſhall find oc 
fion: Make the Shoe altogether flat, without vu 
ing it, for although it reſt a little upon the Sol: 
matters not, becauſe you are to force the Font 
grow leſs: His Fore-feet being ſhod, cauſe hin 
ſtand with them all Day long amongſt his own Du 
being a little moiſtned, and let him not work! 
eight or ten Days, untill he be accuſtomed to tit 


kind of Shoes; afterwards you muſt ſtep him abr the 
upon eaſie Ground, to ſtrengthen his Feet. an 

The Reaſon why the Foot being reſtrained hs cc 
this kind of Shoing, taketh its right ſhape ag 11: 
is becauſe thoſe Horſes which have Flat-feet, WF th 
round Soles, have too much nouriſhment in H th 
Soles, and particularly at their Toes, and too 1 {ir 
at the upper part of their Feet: Now that the n 


ſtern-Veins furniſh this ſuperfluous nouriſhment, 


evident when People take out a Horſe's Sole, 
| c 
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iſe to ſtop the Blood, which in great abundance 
\weth from the Foot, People are neceſſitated to 
the Paſtern with a Cord, that is, they preſs thoſe 
o Veins, which I have before ordered you to bar, 
4 that tying ſtoppeth the Blood, which being 
pped, and having no more paſſage to go to the 
mer part of the Foot, which it did too much nou- 
and moiſten, it followeth of Neceſſity that the 
e muſt dry and ſhrink in, to which the Panton- 
oe will contribute very much; becauſe the open- 
> tae Heel near the Shoe, will alſo conſtrain the 
erfluous nouriſhment, which went to the Sole and 
de, to remain above, and nouriſh the Heel which 
dried; and by means of the Hoot-ſalve the Foot 
be moiſten'd, and the nouriſhment kept there, 
un ich is what we deſir'd; and in the mean time 
Heel enlarges, and the Toe and Sole ſhrink in, 
grow leſs: This Method is alſo good for Han- 
Horſes, whoſe Feet change the Horn, for in 
time that their Feet alter, it giveth them a 
oc hape, but if their Feet be already bad, you 
vu t take another courſe with them. 

01:8! thc Horſe's Sole be round and lower than his 
oor Wo! , which happeneth more to ſome than to 
um ers, fo that ſome will have their Foot ſo ill- 
Da ede that it will reſemble an Oyſter-ſnell, and 
rk Mit renverſed in a manner, ſo that it is im- 
ble to ſhoe them without hollowing or vault- 
abr their Shoes, which will make them go unea- 
nnd allo through time cauſe their Feet at the 
d to become round, like the ſegment of a Ball. 
agu !horteſt and beſt Remedy for ſuch Feet is to 
t, WF the Paſtern-Veins, and ſeven or eight Days 
n Uthe operation ta make him Panton-ſhoes 
o trait Spunges, and extraordinarily thick on 
the aner edge: they muſt alſo be altogether flat, and 
ent, vaulted; ior it is to be remarked, that almoſt 


le, Ne round or high-ſoled Horſes have narrow Heels 
0 s ncar 


by that means, becauſe the Shoes by degrees q 


may forbear it (and it may for the moſt pin 
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near the Shoe, and the Smiths thinking to my 
them go eaſily, make them hollow Shoes whichy 
only upon the Horn in the out-ſide of the Heel, 


ſtrain the Foot, they make it grow daily ftraite 
the Heel; the little Bone alſo which is in the mid! 
of the Coffin preſſes downwards towards the $4 
the Toe grows long, and fo the Feet become! 
ſhaped and unſerviceable: now to help and ref 
all theſe Inconveniencies, the Panton-ſhoe bei 
forged and pierced near the Edge of the Toe, 
told you, you ſhall cut more or leſs from t 
Horſe's Toe with a Cutting-knife, as you f. 
think fit; then fir the Shoe ſo, that the floyin 
or thick parts of its Spunges may enter within 
corners of the Fruſh, and being flat at the T 
that it may reſt upon the Horn; but although 
reſt a little upon the Sole it matters not, and! 
ſten it with thin Nails; alſo put into his Foot 
Reſtrictive made of Chimney-loot and Turpent 
boiled together, and anoint his Hoof, with Hx 
ſalve; then let his Feet ſtrengthen and be eaſel 
the Pain, which that new manner of Shoing 
occaſion, add that tor the ſpace of twelve Day 
more until he leave halting; afterwards let | 
work by Degrees, and after three or four Shoin 
if the Horſe be not old, his Foot will take ag 
ſhape. This which I ſpeak is not by ſpeculaid 
but founded upon a great many Experience 

It is a great abuſe to vault Shoes when Peg 


omitred) becauſe the Foot being nailed and 
faſt ro the Shoe, it groweth and taketh the ſhape 
form of the Shoe; ant] Natwre finding that Pali 
open, through the Inclinatſbn which ſhe hath ol 
niſh a ſuperfluous nouriſhment to the under pat 
the Sole, preſſeth always that way, and 5. 
helped by the hollow Shoe to give that roundid 
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o the Feet, which rendreth a Horſe unſerviceable 
or the Street or upon hard Ground; ſo that People 
e neceſſitated to ſend them to draw the Plough, 
hich had they wanted that fault, would have been 
ood, and might have ſerved for a Coach. 

It happeneth alſo that when a Horſe travelleth 
pon vaulted Shoes, he treadeth only upon the mid- 
e of the Shoe, for it cannot all equally touch the 
ound, becauſe of its roundneſs, fo that it hindreth 
he Horſe to go firmly as otherwiſe he would, and 
ſo maketh him flip. 

The ſureſt way therefore, is to rectify ſuch bad 


hen Horſes alter or change their Horn, which is 
he firſt fix Months after they come from Flanders. 

But ſuppoſing that your Horſe's Feet be yet in a 
ondition to be helped, you muſt reſtrain their 
rowth in the Soles, as I have ſhewn you for the 
at-feet; or if the Heels be narrow, ſhoe him with 
Panton-ſhoe, and after the former faſhion, with- 
ut vaulting or hollowing it; you muſt alſo pare but 
tle from his Feet, and leave his Sole ſtrong, ſhorten 
Foot at the Toe, and put theſe Panton-ſhoes up- 
n him; if his Heels, I ſay, be narrow near to the 
oe, then put the Reſtrictive into his Foot which 
ordered before; or otherwiſe let him ſtand with 
s Feet being ſhod after the faſhion I have been 
ewing you, in his own Dung, being kept a little 
viſt thar it may not heat, and let him ſtand ſo 
till he halt no more, always keeping the Dung 
oſt upon which he ſtandeth ; at the ſame time 
it about his Foot a Charge or Softner reaſonably 
um, or Hoof-ſalve, as I have before ordered you. 
ou muſt alſo renew, two or three times, the Appli- 
non ofthe Reſtrictive, and the Charge or Hoot-ſalve, 
eping him always ſhod after the former manner; 
t if his Foot, after Shoing be very high and 
und ſoled, you muſt then let him ſtand eight or 
n Days upon his Litter, It 


cet in the beginning, and eſpecially in the time 


A — — 
— 
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If the Horſe have his Sole but a little raiſed, g 
that it be not as yet abſolutely round beneath, a 
twice or thrice Shoing it will be helped; but W. 


more it is out of ſhape, the more time it will tak 
to rectifie it: It is to be obſerved that Flat: feet, x 
leaſt the moſt part of them, have their Heels nn 
row near the Shoe, ſo that the Smith's hollowing 
or vaulting very much their Shoes, makes them td 
upon the out- ſides of the Heels, and by that men 
makes them become narrower: Now quite conti 
to this Method, you muſt ſhoe your Horſes wi 
Panton-ſhoes, fo that cauſing their Heels to opa 
you will contribute to the ſhrinking in of the & 
and under part of the Foot, as I have told yoube 
fore, and cannot tell you it too often. 

But if your Horſe's Foot be extraordinary lig 
or round in the Sole, you muſt, without delay, bd 
the Paſtern-Veins, which will be the only means 1 
give a good ſhape to thoſe flat kind of Feet; i 
without this Operation any other will have no gt 
effect; becauſe the main deſign is to put a ſtopy 
that ſuperfluous nouriſhment which goeth to th 
Sole, and to force Nature to furniſh that nourll 
ment to the upper part of the Foot, which ti 
ſhoing with Panton-ſhoes will do, even with 
retrenching and cutting his Hoofs at the ſides, i 
but only with the Cutting-Kknife cut and retrend 
his Toe, and that you keep his Sole ſtrong witha 
almoſt taking any thing from it; ſo that being ſh 
with Shoes that are not vaulted, although they! 
a little upon the Soles, yet they will not cauſe i 
to halt much, even though they be Panton-Shos 
Afterwards fit the Shoe, and providing it reſtn 
altogether upon the Sole, it is enough, ſeeing you! 
the Sole expreſly for that purpoſe ſtrong enough, a 
faſten the Shoe with very thin Nails. When! 
„is ſhod, you ſhall fill his Feet with Tar ſcaldl 
hot, or with the Reſtrictive before · mention 
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or otherwiſe keep them amongſt his moiften'd 
Dung. 1 : 

It's true, this is to keep the Horſe a long time 
thout having any ſervice of him, but oftentimes 


„dot taking that care of him, and giving him that 
t hc becometh altogether unſerviceable, as I have 
"no: a great many, for not taking Notice of them 

time: There are ſome which have ſuch kind of 


et that will yet be ſomewhat ſerviceable, but ac- 
ding as they need help, People take more or leſs 
e of them. 

The firſt ſhooing of Coach-Horſes is of Conſe- 
nce: So that you are then but to make the Horn 
el where the Shoe reſteth, and not to take any 
ng from the Sole, but as it were. to clean and 
ten it, becauſe he hath been already made too 
low; ſhoe him juſt, and pierce your Shoe a 
tty diſtance from the Edge, but you muſt drive 
ur Nails low; for if you ſhould pierce your Shoe 
Ir the Edge, the Nails would, in driving, ſplit the 
en, which hath been already too much weaken'd 
dhe Horſe-Merchant, who had no other deſign 
ur to make his Horſes Feet appear hollow: You 
then pierce your Shoe a pretty diſtance from 
edge, ſo that the Nails may not ealily ſplir the 
n; but for fear of pricking your Horſe, you are 
drive them ſomewhat lower than ordinary, and 


ea Nail juſt at the Toe, to the end that the Shoe 
2 BY longer on without ſhifting its place, and 
91 temain ſtrait upon his Foot: You are not at 
je 


0 retrench his Quarters nor open his Heels, but 


Sholt'« Shoe follow the compals of the Horſe's Foot, 
relt 088 by this means you ſhall preſerve his Feet, and 
vou vill be always good. 

gw boſe Smiths who think to give eaſe to their 
bars ics, by enlarging their Shoes, or vaulting them 


| le, inſenſibly ſpoil their Feet, becauſe they fol- 
done de form of the Shoe, and ſo become misſhap'd; 
6 H for 
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for the more that you enlarge your Shoe at firſt, , 
more you muſt enlarge it the next Shoeing, a 
that is the way abſolutely to loſe your Horſe; f 
It is far more difficult to rectifie your Horſe's Fe 
and give them a good Shape, when once deforme! 
than in the beginning, when they have good Fer 
and their Horn altering, to preſerve them; becx 
they are then capable of receiving any form yon 
tend to give them: Horſes which have big and i 
Feet, aſthough they be not flat, yet are more (ſu 
ject to have them caſily ſpoil'd than any other, 
People take not care at every Shoeing to retra 
them, until the Nature of the Horn be chang 
This is what I thought good and neceſſary to| 
practifed for this kind of bad Feet; I ſhall in 
following Chapter continue to ſpeak of other d 
of bad Feet than theſe I have already diſcourſe d 


—— 


HAF. 


How Horſes that are Hoof-bound, or Na 
heel d, ſhould be ſhod. 


is a Horſe whoſe Heels ſo preſs the Bone vi 
the Hoof, or the Coffin- bone, that they either m 
the Horſe to halt, or at leaſt hinder him to tri 


I Have already ſhewn, that a Hoof-bound Ho 


eaſily: To cure it, People take out the How: 1 
Sole, and cleave his Fruſh, which ſhall be tu; 
of in the Second Pat, Set. 2. Or otherwiſe Mine 
ple remedy it by the help of Shoeing : But vo; 
a Horſe is il! Hoot-bound , People oft-time t 
time by taking out his Sole, provided that Ne 
cleave his Fruſh to facilitate it; but People, WM. 
have not had the Experience thereof, can but On 


difficulty, at firſt, be perſuaded to make tryal dH 
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The Cauſes of this Defect in the Feet are different ; 
orles which have either ill-ſhaped, or too long 
ct, are ſubject to grow Hoof-bound : They alſo 
eme Hoot-bound when thwwgfools are too dry, 
J want Nouriſhment to maintain the Horn; or if 


me 

ebe not right ſhod, their Heels will grow nar- 
, and ſo they will become Hoof bound; after 
1 ich they never go firmly, becauſe their Heels 


ning them, they endeavour to eaſe themſclves 
muchas they can, and therefore go upon their 
es; which maketh the Back- ſinews to ſhrink, and 
Legs, at the Knee or Paſtern-joint to bend 


no wars, when they ſtand in their natural Poſture 
te which, if you help not at the beginning, will 
in te them halt to the Ground. It is diſcourſed at 
r SE: in the Second Part, concerning the curing of 
e | (ct which are Hoof bound. 


lo hrevent and put a flop to this Infirmity, you 
i, when you ſhoe ſuch Horſes, take the Heels 
mach down without hollowing the Quarters, 
parc the Fruſh flat; for all Horſes whole Heels 
r much taken down, will not only never be- 
e Hoot. bound, but alſo they will have no Bleymes 
is an Inflammation occaſioned by bruiſed 
0 within the Hoof, betwixt the Sole and the 
ot near to the Heel, where the Matter ga- 
er M, and cauſeth the Diſorders which are ex- 
to ug ein the Second Part) and alſo the Sinews of 
Legs will be preſerved, eſpecially if they be 
e Ut ” which work in the Manage upon ſoft 
ind, 
ut gos muſt alſo, beſides this Precaution, never 
mes ge Heels with the Butteris, as the Smiths do, 
weaken the Quarters by preſſing the Butteris 
ple, Nys forwards ; they cut alſo the end of the 
| but OY Quarter or Heel, and take it away even within 
yal ach of the Hair, and they call that to open 
Heels; but they are ſo far from doing that, 
H 2 that, 
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that on the contrary, they take away the whi 
ſtrength of the Foot, which ſhould have been 1s 
altogether whole, and which is done if you op 
not the Heels, nor with the Butteris hollow g 
Quarters, but that you leave the Sole ſtrong, a 
let the Heel keep its full roundneſs: I ſhall har 
great many People againſt me for maintaining ti 
Propoſition, becauſe molt Perſons, at leaſt all t 
Smiths, ſay that the Heels are to be opened; 
that which they call opening the Heels, is don 
right taking away the ſtrength of the Heel, to well 
it, and put it in a condition to be ſoon Hoof-boul 
But I would aſk thole Gentlemen, if their Ha 
ſhod after that manner do not become Hoof-bou 
for I daily fee thoſe Horſes Hoof-bound whoſe H: 
have been kept very open after their faſhion; a 
maintain, that of all the Horſes whoſe Heel 
have cauſed to be taken down reaſonably, and 
terwards ſhod, cauſing the Shoe to follow thera! 
neſs of the Foot, juſt to the corner of the Full: | 
| and keeping their Soles ſtrong, not one of then 
| came Hoot-bound. The proof of it is eaſie, an 
| you millike it, take you to your old method ee 
but I am ſure you will continue this manner Wi: 
Shoing, when once you have made tryal of WW: 
This which I affirm is grounded upon reaſon, Nes 
the Horn followeth the form of the Shoe, becu 
is more ſolid than the Horn, and forces it to toll oft: 
its ſhape when it grows: But if there be app f 
that the Horſe's Heel will become narrow, tha nit; 
lureſt way is to ſhoe him with a half Panton Era 
which is to turn the Branch of the Shoe in to 
the Horſe's Foot, as it is explained in the fol tha 
Chapter, for that ſhoe will keep his Quarter WW 
condition to open and become wider; the 1 
growing, the Heel openeth, and therefore c 
, ſtraiten, and ſo the Foot will continue well-ſha 
| for the Shoe which vou put upon it will opt! 


* 
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el, becauſe either the Hoof muſt not grow, or 
e Heel will open, for the Spunge of the Shoe muſt 
low the roundneſs of the Heel, and go no farther 
an the end of the Quarter; ſeeing then that the 
joe giveth the ſhape to the Foot, as without all 
ubt it doth, and the Shoe taking no other ſhape 
nit hath already, it being inflexible; and the 
orn, by its flexibility, being capable of receiving 
y form, it follows neceſſarily, that the Shoe being 
l -panton Shoe, mult force the Horn outwards, 
d fo enlarge the Heel, which I ſhall explain in the 
lowing Chapter: Bur above, all you mult take 
tice, when you ſhoe after this Method, that is to 
, with half-panton Shoes, that you keep always 
Sole ſtrong 
dome People ſay, that the Fruſh ſhould not at all 
pared, becauſe when it is entire it keepeth out 
47 5 s, andpreventeth their coming together; 
people ſhould not make the Sole hollow be- 
i the Fruſh and the Quarters, but ſhould only 
e the top of the Fruſh with the Butteris; which 
led, to pare the Fruſh flat: If People did not 
| pare the Fruſh, there would happen this In- 
weniency, that it would corrupt and become 
King, and ſo breed the Teiges, (which is when 
"ruſh mouldereth away in pieces, as if the Moths 
leuen it, and that it goeth the length of the 
ck; for then the itching pain is fo great, that it 
often make a Horſe to halt: The word Teigne 
ufieth a Moth, becauſe when a Horſe hath that 
rmity, it looketh as if the Moths had gnawed 
Fry h) beſides that, there is no Advantage i in 
ing it ſo high: We conclude then th: t every 
tar the Foot is pared, the Heels and Fruſh 
Id be made flat without hollowing the Quarters, 
that for the leaſt ſtraitning of the Heels, the 
ges ſhould be turned in towards the Sole, aſter 
manner of the Half-Panton ſhoe, as it is ex- 


. plained 
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whole length AG, El; and fo you will find t 


plained in the next Chapter, [S-e Plate 3. Figure 
and the Heels very far from 8 „ will infll 
bly open and enlarge 

For thoſe Horſes which are Hoof-bound, a5 
that you have pared their Feet, and left the 9 
extraordinarily ſtrong at the Heels 3, you muſt ky 
Panton-ſhoes, conform'd to the ſhape of Fg, | 
Plate 3. 

I have called this Shoe the P2ton or Pantable 
to diſtinguiſh it from thoſe of any other faſhion: 
ſhape. 

Now to forge a Pantonſboe, you muſt make t 
inner edge of the Spunge B, A, E, C, D, F, ag 
deal thicker than the outer edge . F| ſo i 
betwixt AG, and DH, there may be two or th 
times the thicknels that there is betwixt IE, 2 
LF, as you may perceive by the thickneſs ft 
Spunge AB, CD, ſo that the Shoe riſes by Deg 
from G to A, and ſlopeth equally from A to E, 


# 


the inner edge of the Spunge is a great deal thick 
than the outer, for the thickneſs within marked 4 
is three times thicker than E; it is the inſide of! 
Shoe, and that which toucheth the Sole which! 
ſee in the Figure; but there muſt be great 
taken that the forcſaid thickneſs AB, CD, of 
Spunge, diminiſh always towards GH, as you 
perceive in the Figure, and all the reſt of thes 
from IL, GH, round the Toe of the Shoe, bec 
flat as other Shoes are, to the end that the Her 
Foot may reſt upon it at eaſe: That which ist 
ſented to you by the Figure, is but the inſide q 
Shoe next the Horſe's Foot. and the Spunges ſho 
be ſtrait, or pretty near the other, that they 
reſt upon the inſide of the corners of the Fruth 
all the outſide of the Shoe, which is next the Gro 
muſt be quite flat like to another Shoe, and! 
you ſhall have a right Paxton-/hze for your Hori: 
Plate 3, Hg. 10. 


a7. 
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t is neceſſary when you place the Spunges of this 
hoe upon the end of the Heel, which is the Extre- 
iry of the Quarter, that the nid Extremity of the 
Uuter reſt upon the middle betwixt AE, DF, 
uch is the ſloping part of the Spunge; but for all 
the inner edge of the Quarter AG, muſt not 

t wholly upon the Sole, although you kept it 
tong enough, which ſhould be always done when 
11 make uſe of thoſe kind of Shoes; for, although 
eople ſhould prevent as much as poſſible any Shoes 
ting too much upon the Sole, yet they are ſome- 
mes neceſſitated to futter this Shoe, of this faſhion, 
_ a little upon the Heels, and even the inner 
2 of the Spunge almott always toucheth the 
. therefore the Sole ſhould be always Kept 
ong, eſpecially at che Heels. Afterwards anoint 


11 


all 


RO IT Horle's Feet, which are ſhod after this fahion, 
ede Hoof. ſalve before mentioned, or the ſe de- 
* . in the Second Part, and keep his Fore- feet 
4 of his moiſten'd Dung. If you continue this 
ch nod, intallibly his Heels will open and enlarge; 


lorte at firſt, if you have weaken'd his Soles 
much, may mean his Feet with theſe kind of 
, but his Feet will ſtrengthen through a little 
» (Wine and Ret, Theſe kind of Shoes are not fitted 
ona little Time and Pains; and the Smith 
not be flothtul to put the Shoe in the fire again, 
aer to open or ſtraiten the Spunges, according as 
© 1%, need for it, for that cannot be done at the 
Hirt; and there is no Smith that is able to fit 
allen two of theſe Shoes in leſs than an Hour; 
tie Shoe mult follow exactly the ſhape of the 
ot, as well at the Heel as at the Toe; and al- 
u the inner Edge of the Spunge enter but the 
nels of two Crown- pieces within the Heel, it 


il cover it all. When the Pantoz-/225 are for- 
ited, and ready to be put on, they appear to 
I 4 thoſe 


ers not; for in a Month's time, the Heel open- 


— 
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thoſe who are ignorant, very ſtrait and narrow: 
the Heels, becauſe they follow the ſhape of the Fog 
and therefore ſeem ridiculous to thole who k 
not the good of them. 

The Reaſon why the uſe of theſe kind of Sha 
openeth the Heels, and helpeth Hoof-binding, i 
that when the Heel groweth, it is forced outwards 
the Shoe, becauſe the Spunge which is thicker} 
great deal in the inner edge than in the outer, hi 
dereth the Heel to cloſe and tend that way, a 
upon the contrary forceth it outwards, ſo that eithe 
the Hoof muſt not grow, or of nec-ility the He 
maſt enlarge and open, if the Shoes be rig 
placed. | 

You muſt continue the ſhoing of him after 
taſnion, untill his Heels be well ſhaped and lag 
which will be infallibly after twice or thrice ſhoing 
do it at the Change, or about the fourth or fifth D: 
of the new Moon: The uſe of theſe Shoes is adn 
rable, in that they never ſhift upon the Feet, b 
remain firm in one place, being kept fixed byti 
thickneſs of the inner edges of the Spunges. 

A Horſe ſhod after this faſhion, is many tin 
unſerviceable for a little time, which mult be allo 
ed him to itrengthen his Feet, amongſt his moilted 
Dung. 

People muſt not think to travel with theſe ki 
of Shoes, at the beginning when a Horſe is ſhod i 
them, and before he be accuſtomed to them; 
ſeeing they preſs the Foot, they would make | 
halt: But they may take the Air upon a Horlell 
after this faſhion, make him ride in the Manage, 
do any other moderate Exerciſe provided it be 
on ſoft Ground; and after the Horſe hath bet 
little accuſtomed with theſe Shoes, he will not 
with them, although you travel him. 

If you have a Journey to make with a Ho 


chat is Hoof. bound, but doth not as yer halt with 
| 


4 # 


| 


* cl 


e h 
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ou muſt not at all take down his Heels when you 
oe him, although I heretofore ordered you upon 
ther occaſions to do it; but on the contrary, you 
uſt keep his Heels as ſtrong as poſſible, and drive 
e Nails only in the Toe, for the Heel being high 
nd narrow, you will not eaſily get them — 
ere, neither could your Horle ſuffer it; and then 
our Horſe will travel with you as you pleaſe: In- 
ed this will not be the way to help his Hoof-bind- 
g, but, on the contrary, it will make it worſe, it 
eng only to make him perform his Journey that 
ou do it. 

if your Horſe be ſo ill Hoof-bound that he halt- 
th to the Ground with it, the beſt and readieſt cure 


er H to take out his Soles, and put Shoes upon him 
le ich have long Spunges: The way of taking out 
voin e Soles is ſhewn in the Second Part Sect. 2. not but 
h Dili: theſe kind of Shoes, which I have been diſ- 


urſing of, help, and will through time open his 
lecl, but that will be in four or five Months time; 
rereas if his Soles had been taken out, he would 
ve been cured in thee Weeks or a Month, pro- 
ling that you took care to open his Heels, when 
ala dle was out, by cleaving the Fruſh, or by put- 


ite e in a plate, of Iron betwixt his Heels, fo 

dit may keep them about two Inches further 
ſe Eider than they were before his Sole was taken 
dend that by fixing that plate of Iron betwixt 
m ; (emo Quarters of the Foot near the Heel, be- 
te e the Fruſh, which is ſofter than the reſt of the 
ſe Mot, will yield and open, and ſo make the Heels 
ot, Condition to become large; but it is ſooner 


one to give a ſtroke with an Inciſion- knife, and ſo 
cleave and open the middle of the Fruſh down 
nolt to the Paitern, to the nd that that overture 
ay make the putting in of ſome rolls of Linnen in 
& clift of the Fruſh (which mult be firſt dipt in 


bee 
0 


Ha 


wine healing Charge) the more caſie to keep the In- 
| ciſion 
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ciſion very open; the Sole will grow again, which 
will keep out the Quarters ; the Shoe Which mul 
be made large, to anſwer to the Foot which is 4 


ready made large, will keep it fo, and the Heels 


growing will not cloſe or ſtraiten if the Horſe k 
right ſhod. This which I thew you is founded i 
on ſeveral Experiences I have made, which ſucceed 
ed very well with me; tor the Sole oy a 
grow will keep out the He cls; and if there be nee 
for it, you may atterw; ards ſhoe your Horſe un 
Lal Pants; e as in the next Chapter. 
There are ſome Horſes ſo very ill Hoof-bound 
that although — have taken out their Irs jet 
they can ſcarcely torce out TROP Hecls, to get . 
plate of Iron right pl. iced, wich ſhould keep We fy 
open and aſander; tor thoſe kind of Feet you mu, 
when the Sole is taken out, force aſunder the Hoa 
at the Heels with the Nippers or — ſo that by 
forcing them, you may oblige them to ſeparats 
but there mult be great care taken in torcing tit 
uarters this way, that you do not ſeparate ti 
Horn from the cel, for then you would cauſe tt 
Horſe to caſt his Quarters. After you have thn 
forced his Heels open wich the Pincers, you mi 
put in that plate of Iron, which reſembleth ſom 
what the blade of an old Knife, which will k 
his Heels firm and open, untill the Soles grow agi 
and fo keep them out themſ-lves : But che abſoluriih; 
ſhorteſt way, is to cleave the Fruſh down almoſt 
the very Paſtern, immediately after you have rake 
out his Sole; and afrer that the Shoe | Is faſten'd 0! 


Sole, you mal gl © that Clit t very 3 with bolt 
or rolls of Linnen, firit dipt in the healing Char 
which mult be put into it at the under part oi 
Paſtern, and afterward tye all up with a cloati! 
keep them fait, and keep always: chat cliſt very og 
until the Sole be wholly filled up again; 1D 
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art I. 


Jl) oF nich, if you ſhoe your Horſe witha Half- Panton-ſhoe, 
uM. mike his Heel become very large and well- 
1 ved, which is eaſier done than to force the Quar- 
n by making uſe of the Plate of Iron abovemen- 


Led "although that Method be allo very good. 


d up 

reeds 8 
81 HA 

1c 

vii! 77-1 /es hich have Cliſts in their Quarters, 

5 called Falſe-Juarters, are to be 

Jun þþ end, 
8, Ve 

a Or Horſes which have cloven or Falſe-Quarters 
then | you muſt make a Shoe after the Faſhion which 
mühe 7% Panten-Sboe, the ule of it being good, 
Hoo therefore thought fit to propoſe it to you. This 
ad Vethod of ſhoeing may allo ſerve for Horſes whoſe 
ara ots begin to cloſe and ſtraiten at the Heels, for it 
S wen near to the figure of the Paubon Hob, becauſe 
* Branch is turned upwards, which maketh the 
Ie me Name that the Panton-fhse doth 3 but the fide of 
00S ee next to the Ground is not the ſame, be- 
Me vie e the re is but one edge of the Spunge, to wit, 
lome :moit ed ge, which toucheth the Ground; 
ke the und-er-hde of the Pauton hoe 1s quite flat. 
mn I kind of /1:!f- Panton ſhoes do not force out the 
lute Lehe lo ſuddenly as the whole Panton-ſhoes, and 
9 core are good to be made uſe of at firſt, to 
dro ic the Heel ſpread. 

d 0 


ine Shoe EF, GH, which is repreſented in the 


_ Hg. of Plate 3. is a 2 a!/- Panton:ſhoe, which is to 

oli: e p at upon a Horſe which hath one or more Falſe- 

ers, and which conſequently hath narrow 

ons ft 85 you muſt then make, eſpecially the whole 
4 n 


che cs, and alſo the Spunges FB, DH, ſtronger 
an ordinary, afterwards turn them up lo that AB, 
D, may be higher than the outer edge EF, GH, 
{a 


4 
| 
y 
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ſo you will find that betwixt AB and EF, the Shy 
will ſlope outwards, allo the other Branch Ch 
GH, will do the ſame; and the reſt of the Shy 
FEGH, will be altogether flat upon the Ground x 
an ordinary Shoe; tor I here repreſent to YOu tle 
inner {ide of the Shoe, becauſe the under {6 
of the fame Shoe, FEGH, muſt reſt upon iS! 
Ground, the whole compaſs of the Shoe, FEGHMA& 
Now in vaulted Shoes the Spunges are turned qu 
contrary, for in them they are turned outwards 
wards the Ground, whereas in theſe they are tun 
ed into the Foor. 

The Shoes for Hoof-binding, before-mentione 
have the inner edge of the Spunges a good dei 
thicker than the outer, whereas theſe have both th 
edges of equal thickne!s; but the dexterity is n 
turn the Spunges, ſo as to give them a right ſlope 
and to make the Shoe hollow or vaulted next th 
Ground. 

To ſet on and fit the Haf- Panton- Shoe, you mil 
when you pare the Foot, keep the Sole ſtrong att 
Heels and ſo fit the Shoe, that the middle of th 
Heel, which maketh the Extremity of the Quz 
ters, may be ſet juſt upon the Spunges, FB, DH; 
always taking care that the inner Edges of the a 
Spunges reſt not whoily upon the Soles, but althoug 
they reſt a little upon them it matters not; tit 
drive your Nails neatly, and fee that they be ve 
thin in the Shank, . 

When the Shoe is put on to remain, that is to. 
when it is nailed and riveted, „“ you muſt pour int 
his Foot Tallow and Pitch molten together, vl 
« Hurds and ſplinters of Wood above them, to kt 
<« all fait; and if you have the Oil of Bays, it» 
* be very proper to put it alone ſcalding hot in 
his Foot, with Hurds and Splinters about it to kt 
it in, for it is ſuch as we ſhould have to penetril 
ſoften and ſtrengthen the Sole, which People hav: 

m 
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oe 

ca to force the enlarging of, by the foregoing 
Shes echod of Shooing; or pour Tar ſcalding hot into 
ute Foot; or, without making uſe of any of thoſe, 
1 teeep his Feet amongſt his moiſten'd Dung, and let 
(im always ſtand thus upon it untill he leave halting, 


nich will be within four or five Days, more or 
CH and during that time always anoint his Hoofs 
qun the Coronets with Hoof, ſalve; and although he 
bu rhaps halted before, becauſe of the pain which his 
alſe-Quarter or narrow Heels gave him, yet this 
n2thod of ſhooing will, from that time forwards, 
ive him eaſe: The Falſe-Quarter or Seyme will 


ned 8 
der and cloſe up to the very Hair, and the Horſe 
\ 1.81! recover; but if this Method of ſhooing do not 


he Buſineſs, have recourſe ta the Second Part, where 
he Cures of Seymes, or Falle-Quarters are particu- 
ly treated of. 

There are ſome Horſes, eſpecially your light kind 
Horſes, which have unequal Heels, ſo that the 
ne ſtandeth higher than the other, which is eaſily 


t th 
Fun erccived, by looking to the Heels juft at the Pa- 
n: There is no other help for them, but to 
De ute of this way of Shooing with the al 


en. Shoe, or to take out their Soles and cleave 
ie Fruſh to the very bottom; that ſo, when it 
oweth up again, you may keep the Heels at an 
qual height. 


— 
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CH AF. AXVIL 


Of Shoeing Horſes whoſe Fore-Legs, from the Nu 
to the Coronets go in a ſtrait Line, and afyeu 
as if they were all of one piece; as alj q 


thoſe, whoſe Paſiern-joints bend j0 far ferwari # 


. that they appear to be diſlocate. | 
| 1 

Here are ſome Horſes, which when they n 
ſtanding in their natural ſituation , have t 
Legs from the Knees to the Coronets in a f 


Line, which muſt be r-covered, either by Shoei"! 
or, as J ſhall ſhew you hereafter; and is done“ 1 


taking the Heels very much down almoſt to 
Quick, without hollowing the Quarters; whi 1 
will force the Sinew to ſtretch, and the Pastete! 


joint to retire into its Place. If, when you . 
down the Heels, the Leg falleth not far enog 
back, and that the Horſe continueth to carry |” 
Paſtern joint too far forwards; you muſt then nu * 
the Shoe go beyond, or exceed the Toe halt a Fg © 
ger's breadth, and it muſt allo be made thicker i ” 
that part than in any other: In the mcan time 
while you give him this kind of Shoe, anointt 
Back-ſinews of his Legs with the Ointment of Rog 
Ointment af Marfſh-mallows, Ointment of Pogg. 
on, and Honey of each a like quantity mixed ci 
(which is called the Ointment of Mon! pelicr, u 
deſcribed in the Second Part, ) to make the Bic” 


ſinews ſtretch the more caſily, and bring them ich 
that Condition wherein they ought to be: Hof““ 
which have high Hecls are more ſubject to th 
firmity than others. Id 
When the Paſtern-joint goeth out of its place, * 

— 


bending too far forwards, you muſt take down! 


2 Hor! 
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orle's Heel to the very Quick, without opening it, 
give him a Shoe which mult appear all round 
Toe, two Fingers breadth without his Foot, as 
ople ordinarily thoe the Mules, and anoint the 
-fincw of his Leg with the Ointment of Mont— 


una for this way of Shocing ſtretcheth the Sinew, 
[al Violence would wrong it and occaſion ſome 
jo q Lg, if it were not aſſiſted by ſuch an Oint- 
ara as this, which hath the Virtue to take away 


» Pain and ſoften it; and alſo at firſt, when he 
rieth theſe kind of Shoes, it is proper to walk 
m up and down in ones hand, to aſſiſt the Joint 
fall into its right place again, and not at all to 
vel lum in hilly Ground, for in going up-hill the 
ew would ſtretch ſo much, that I aſſure you 
 Horte would halt for having had it ſo violently 
acked on a ſudden. You muſt therefore at firſt 
us Sinew ſtretch by degrees upon plain Ground, 
{ partly alſo in the Stable. But if the Joint be al- 
getner advanced, with difficulty will he be cured 
it, if it be not by cutting the Sinew, as I ſhall 
ev you hereafter, a little lower than the Ars (as 
e 1/enicl) call it) which is a Vein upon the inſide 
aach Fore-Thigh, a little below the Elbow, call'd 
c Hie ein, and by common Farriers the Plat— 


I! Horſes which have their Legs from the Knee 
lie Coronet in a ſtrait Line, and alſo thoſe which 
their Paſterns already caſt forwards, do not re- 
Fer by the method of ſhoeing, which I have ſhewn, 
oF" wii then have recourſe to a manual Operation, 
Ba 1p pcarcth dangerous, but is not: To perform 


5 ich well, you mult obſerve, that Horles which 


01 extreamly troubled with thoſe Infirmities I have 
his Fn mentioning, have a Sinew, or rather Muſcle, at 

ar; or Plat Heins, and a little below the place 
ce, © tiey bleed Horſes in that part, which is near 
vn e inſertion or joining of the Fore-Thigh with 
Jol the 
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the Shoulder: That Sinew or Muſcle is about 
bigneſs of one's little Finger, very much ftretche 
and ſtiff, and lieth ſtrait up and down all along: 
Leg: Now, it is that Muſcle or Sinew whig 
maketh the Motion of the Paſtern-joint, and bein 
ſtretched after this faſhion keeperh the Joint f 
wards, and hindereth it to be in its ordinary fit 
ation, a certain token that it doth ſo, is that thi 
Horſes which have neither of theſe two fore- nam 
Infirmities, have not this Muſcle ſtretched, b 
quite covered and hollow, fo that People with d 
ficulty can find it out; but in thoſe who have then 
this Muſcle is found at the very firſt feeling, x 
it appeareth clearly to be ſtretched, and not . 
turally it ſhould. Having found out his Musch 
which is eaſily done, you muſt, with an Inciſa 
knife, open the Skin downwards, four Fig 
breadth below the Ars or Fore-Thigh Vein, thenc 
the Muſcle or Sinew quite through croſs-ways, not 
at one cut, but by degrees, then turn your Inciſa 
knife to the other ſide of it, and perfect the cutti 
of it by Degrees and not all at once, althoughy 
muſt at laſt cut it quite through; and after it is don 
waſh the Wound with Brandy, and put Salt ini 
and work the Horſe after he hath no more Swell 
where you cut him, and that the Wound is hei 
up; and thus the Paſtern will fall into its nat 
place by degrees, and if the Operation hath 
dexterouſly perſormed, the Horſe will bleed buty 
little, and the Wound will alſo heal up of itse 
accord; there are ſome very ſenſible Horſes wi 


will be eight or ten Days without lying after! 
Operation, but People muſt not be ſurprized at 
ſeeing there is not the leaſt hazard in it: Someti 
People in making this Operation, through cate 
neſs, cut the Ars or Fore-thigh Vein, when ti 
have made the Inciſion too near the Vein, and! 
the Horſe will bleed very much, but there 1s not! 


+ 
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danger in it; let the Horſe bleed ſufficiently, 
ſtop the bleeding by filling the Orifice with 
bet or Hare-wool, and afterwards ſow up the 
nin two parts; there will be gathered a little 
ter, but by greaſing the Wound in eight or ten 
the Horſe will be healed, and ſometimes ſoon- 
Before that this Operation be made, the Horſe's 
s ſhould be very much taken down, and then 
| with Planch-ſhoes, as the Mules are, and let 
carry thoſe Shoes three or four Days before the 
nion, and alſo walk abroad with them, that 
nc may be accuſtomed to them; after which you 
perform the Operation. And for the more ſe- 
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Vein, you muſt be ſure to make the Operation 
Fingers breadth lower than the Veins: Thus 
Operation will have more effect upon the Pa- 
n, and alſo you will not cut the Vein, and in 
tor ten Days the Horſe will be recovered, the 
und healed up, and he will be in a better con- 
dn to travel than formerly. / 

eople make the like Operation upon Horſes which 
their Paſterns altogether caſt forwards, by cut- 
them four Fingers breadth higher than the Knee, 
well pon the Fore-part of the Fore-Thigh ; they 
hed cut the Skin above the Sinew, which is very 
nat 4nd ſtretched upon the Fore-part of the Leg, 


th ball they raiſe the Sinew with a Shamoys, or wild 
wt rs Horn, by putting it quite beneath the Si- 
its oi afterwards they cut the Sinew with the In- 
s wü knife quite thorow to the Shamoy-horn, they 
frer Me Wound with Salt, and put Hurds or courſe 


d 1 


dipt into warm Turpentine above it, and 


mein under the Horſe to come at it with his Teeth: 
cue keep the apparel faſt, they wrap the part 
zen 0 ith a Cloth, which muſt be ſewed, for fear 
and ling the Horſe's Leg too hard, which would 


f 


; no! i it well; then they leave him in that manner 


ty, that you may not cut the Fore-Thigh or 


and 
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and dreſs him not for ſome Days, but they blo 
him the very next, and anoint his whole Leg yi 
the Duke's Ointment, deſcribed in the Second pn 
and continue it every Day for eight Days; 8 
Horſe, during that time, may be walked up u 
down in one's hand, and the Paſtern will fall | 
its place, ſo ſoon as ever the Wound is healed i 
This Operation is more difficult than the forn 
and ſucceeds well enough with Horſes which hu 
their Paſtern caſt very tar forwards, and as it a 
quite out of its place, Which maketh the Sines 
ſtretched, that it is quite raiſed from the Fe 
Thigh, and very much advanced, yet it is dn 
without trouble or hazard: But if a Horſe be 
in a ſtrait Line from his Knee to the Coronet, 
that the Sinew, we have been diſcourſing of, ben 
much raiſed from the Bone, and exceſſively ſire 
ed, it may in that caſe do prejudice; as I ſaw it d 
to a Horſe, which had one of his Legs from! 
Knee to the Coronet, only in a ſtrait Line, and! 
the other the Paſtern was caſt quite forwards; thel 
in which the Paſtern joint was quite caſt forum 
the Operation ſucceeded admirably well with tt, 
the Sinew was very much detached and elevat 
but for his Leg, which was only in a ſtrait L 
from his Knee to his Coronet, the Sinew was! 
altogether raiſed from the Thigh, and ſo the H 
was two Months recovering. | 
Now People run not that hazard in making! 
other Operation, which is performed four Fig 
breadth below the Fore-Thigh Vein, for it cn 
ver do any prejudice, although the Sinew be! 
very little raiſed and advanced; therefore exceꝶ 
Horſe have his Paſtern-joint quite caſt forwa 
would not adviſe you to cut the Sinew a little ad 
the Knee. This is enough upon this Subject. 
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CHAP. XXVIIL 
Of Arched Legs. 


art I. 


7Hen Horſes have Arched Legs, or their Legs 
bending forwards at the Knee, when they 
ſtanding in their natural ſituation, People may 
o cut the above-mentioned Sinew as they do to 
orſes which have their Legs from the Knee to the 
ronet in a ſtrait Line; and if they begin with 
2 Shoeing, as I have before ordered, the Opera- 
1 will ſuceced well; for after all is done, you will 
how neat the Legs will appear in compariſon 
what they were before: You are to begin with 
 Shoeing, and you cannot in ſhoeing of them 
re their Heels too low, that ſo you may force and 
mpel the Sinews to ſtretch: Ar firſt when you 
xe uſe of this Invention, the Horſe may halt 
t11t, but you muſt anoint the Back-ſinews with 
e ſoft'ning Ointment, ſuch as the Ointment of 
elier, deſcribed in the Second Part, and anoint 
dinews twice a Week with it, having firſt warm- 
the Sinew by chafing it with your hand ; this 
tment will ſoften the Sinews, take away the Pain, 
lo facilitate the extenſion of the Nerves. 
f after having taken down the Heel, as I have 
i you, the Leg be not in that condition you 
ud wiſh it, being till very much arched at the 
ee, you mult then make for him a Planch-ſhoe, — 
ich muſt go beyond, or exceed the Foot at the 
e two or three Fingers breadth, and riſe alſo a 
towards the edge; faſten it upon the Foot, and 
1 anoint his Sinew with the foreſaid Ointment 3 
um ſtand after that manner, only walking him 
your hand every day about an Hour, and in a 
Tume you will ſee the good effects of it. 
I 2 If 
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If nevertheleſs it produce not that effect hg 
you might expect, then cut the Sinew a little by 
low the Ars or Fore-Thigh Vein, as I ſhewed yy 
before; and if that makes his Legs ſwell, as it ſom 
times doth, be not ſurprized at it, but anoint hi 
with an Ointment made of Populicn, Honey ard 


black Soap, of each an equal quantity, mixed ve 


well cold with a ſmall Glaſs full of Brandy, ay 


continue to walk him every Day in your Hand; 
but you muſt obſerve never to cut that Sinew, unt 
you have firſt taken his ileels very well down, ax 
then ſhod him with ſhoes which exceed his Foot! 
the Toe, as thoſe do which are made ule off 
Mules. 


CHA FF, ARIEL 


Hew to ſhoe Horſes which tread only upon f 
Toes of their Hind-feet ; as alſo thoſe which tn 
or ſtumble, 


Ome Horſes tread upon the Toes of their Hin 
8 feet, without reſting upon their Heels at a 
Young Horſes are not ſo ſubject to it as old, and! 
time it becomes incurable, You are therefore 


practiſe upon them a part of the Cure for Hof 


who have their Paſterns bending forwards as if t 

were out of joint. People ordinarily begin with 
king down their Heels very much, and then g 
them Shoes a little longer than the Foot at the To 
and anointing well the Sinew of the Hind-leg, d 
Horſe in a ſhort time will recover: But you m 
continue to take down his Heels extraordinarl) 
and keep his Toes very long. Alſo, if it be nect 
ſary, you muſt make the Shoe exceed his Toe; b 
the ſureſt way is to make it exceed his Foot at 
Joe an Inch or two, f 
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To ſhoe a Horſe which ſtumbleth, you muſt ſhoe 
im quite contrary to thoſe which tread only upon 
he Toes of their Hind-feer : For you muſt take down 
s Toe very much, and alſoſhorten it, that he may 
ot meet ſo eaſily with the Clods and Stones in the 

gh-ways. 

But if choſe Horſes which ſtumble have their Si- 
eus troubled, their Legs ſpoilt, or their Shoulders 
eak, you muſt then have recourſe to another Cure 
un ſhooing, which you will find in the Second 
art; where you have Receits that are all very good. 

[f your Horſe over-reach, the Spunge of the Shoe 

alt follow the Turn of his Foot. It 1s commonly 

ſign of Weakneſs when a Horſe is ſubject to o- 

reach; which is when with his Hind-feet as he 

riding, he overtakes the Heels of his Fore. Some 
ople turn up their Hind-feet-ſhoes at the Toe, to 
event the ſtriking off the Fore-ſhoe. Though it 

certain the Rider is oftentimes the occaſion of a 

orſe's over- reaching; becauſe through his 1gno- 

nce he knows not how with his Bridle-hand and 
the fear of his Spurs, to keep his Horſe Together 

4 firm under him. It is true, that an Action 

ichis conſtrained cannot endure long, and far leſs 

e whole time of a long Journey, when wearineſs 

zeth a Horſe. But a Man ſhould now and then 

vertiſe his Horſe 3 and if that prevent not his o- 

caching, you may then freely ſay, that he wants 

ins and Strength, or that he is quite ſpoiled, 
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CHAT. AST. 


How to ſhoe Horſes which have been faoundy 
in the Feet, 


Here are few Horſes that have been oftnerfy 
dred in the Body than once, which haven 
ſome of the Humour, which occaſion'd the For 
dring, fallen down in their Feet; which will di 
gure them, becauſe the point, or that por: 
Coffin bone or Little-foot which is moſt #«..y 
falleth down and preſſeth the Sole, and tie ni 
dle of the Hoof above the Toe ſhrinks in and] 
comes flat, becauſe of the hollowneſs beneath it, 
caſion'd by the falling down of the end of the (t 
fin- bone. And when the Bone of the Littleh 
hath fallen down after this manner, and pref 
the Sole outwards, the Horſe is then ſaid tohavel 
cents; although thoſe Cre/cents be really the Bom 
the Little-foot, which hath left its place and fl 
downwards, and the under-part of the Foot, to 
the Sole at the Toe appears round, and the H 
above ſhrinks in. Neither can it be otherwile; 
the Coffin-bone or Little-foot being, as I ſaid, fi 
down, and having left that place, wherein it is ſta 
empty, the Hoot at that place not being ſupp 
by any thing, muſt of neceſſity ſhrink or fall n 
The ſame happens to Horſes which have .. 
great Numneſs in the Coffin; the Cauſe of vi 
is almoſt the ſame as Foundring in the Feet, and 
at hoc 105mm the ſame, viz, Crejcents; and'ſuch Ho 
tread only upon their Heels, ſetting down thei 
a pretty while after their Heel; neither can 
reſt upon any part of their Feet but the Heel, 
Now, where the Foundring hath fallen d 
to the Feet, or that there be a Numneſs in the 
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1, Horſes are a long time in recovering; ſo that 
Year's Time will produce but little amendment: 
terefore the beſt way is, to ſell them for the Plough, 
to ſuch who live in a ſoft Country, where are few 
10 Stones. 

Never pare a Horſe at the Toe that is foundred in 
e Fect, becauſe the Sole in that part ſhould be al- 
4s kept ſtrong, to the end that, if there be any 
bearance of a Creſcent, it may be prevented from 
ming any greater length. Neither muſt you take 
vn his Heels much; for all the ſtrength of theſe 
1d of Feet lies in the Heels: And ſo ſoon as he is 
od, pour into his Sole Oil of Bayes ſcalding-hor, 
h Hurds or courſe Flax above it, and Splinters of 
ood to keep all faſt, and continue to pour the ſaid 
into his Feet, for ſeven or eight times, once 
ery other Day. 

H you take out a Horſe's Soles, you ſhould not 


req above three Months after his Foundring, and | 
vel en you have out his Soles, the whole Creſcent 11 
Zone d be fired; that is to ſay, burn the whole end 
d I the Little-foot which is looſe, that fo it may fall 


. Bur I think it far better not to take out 
a Horle's Soles at all, but to keep the Sole always 
"1g, and pour into it Oy! of Bayes. 


. 


HAP. XXXI n 


Of Calkins, | 
Ae poil the Feet, occaſion Bleymes, which is 
2 bruiſed Blood within the Coffin at the Heel, 
te Back-ſinews, and make Horſes to tread up- 
e Foes only of their Hind-teer, and trip. Ne- 
a-lels in time of Froſt they are convenient, } 
ule Necc/ity bath no Law; and it were better þ 
I 4 the J 
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the Horſe ſhould ſpoil his Legs, than the Rig 
ſhould be in continual hazard of breaking his. 

When you are neceſſitated therefore to uſe then 
make the Smith to pare the Horn a little low at th 
Heels, and turn down the inner Corners of & 
Spunge upon the Corner of the Anvil, and ſo fil 
on a Calkin after the ſhape of the Point of a Hae 
Far, which will do little prejudice z whereas the gre 
ſquare Calkins ſpoil the Foot. | 


CHAP. XXXIL 
How to ſhoe Horſes which Cut or Interfere 


Here are four things that make a Horſe tocu 
The firſt is Vrarineſ: The ſecond, Weaknti 
his Reins: The third, not knowing how tog 
And laſtly, his not being accuſtomed to Travel.! 
which might be added, his being badly or tood 
ſhooed. It happeneth more frequently behind th 
before, and is caſily helped by ſhooing, eſpecially 
the Horſe be young. 

When People fee a Horſe which cuts himſelf, th 
ſhould not at firſt Sight condemn him for it, un 
they have examin'd whether it may not have bt 
ſome River of a Nail which had occaſion'd it, 
that the Shoe too much exceeds his Quarters 
the inudes. 

Every Horſe which after a long Journey hath nl 
cut himfelt, giveth a favourable Token and Proc. 
his Goodnels: For there are but few, which alt 
a long Journey have not cut themſelves lels ( 
more. | 

It is eaſily known by the Skin being cut upon tl 
inſides of the Paſtern-joints, and many times gall 
to the very Bone, ſo that the Horſe frequently h 
with it, and hath his Paſtern-joints ſwelled, 


Ud * 


lem 
1 
th 
aſh 
are 


Fe 
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fa Horſe cut before, take off his two Fore- 
does, and take down the Out- quarter of each 
ot very much, and place the Inner-edge of the 
oe ſo, that it may follow exactly the compaſs of 
s Foot, without any ways exceeding it towards 
te Heel. Then cut the Spunges equal with the 
{ce}, and rivet the Nails ſo exactly into the Horn, 
ar they may not at all appear above it: Or burn 
ie Horn with the point of a hot Iron, a little be- 
the hole of each Nail, and then beat down and 
vt them in theſe Holes. 

f the Horſe, after this method of ſhooing, con- 
nue {till to cut himſelf, you are then to thicken the 
mer: quarters and Spunges of his Shoes, ſo as they 
ay double the thickneſs of thoſe upon the out- 
de, and always pare down his Out- quarters very 
uch, even almoſt to the Quick, without in the 
aſt touching thoſe within: But be ſure always to 
ret the Nails very juſtly and cloſe. 

If he cut behind, unſhoe him, and pare down 
Out- quarters almoſt to the Quick, give his Shoes 
Uns only upon the inſides, and ſuch a Turn as 
ay make them follow exactly the compaſs and 
zpe of his Foot without exceeding ir, eſpecially 
the Inner- quarters; and above all, rivet the Nails 
actly, for one ſingle River will occaſion a great 
order. | 

It notwithſtanding all theſe Precautions, your 
Jorle continue ſtill to cut, you mult (beſides what 
have already order*d) drive no Nails at all upon the 
des, but only make a Beak at the Toe to keep the 
oe firm in its place, and continuing this Method 
ſome time, the Horſe will learn to walk and 
terſere no more, although he be afterwards ſhooed 
ter the ordinary Faſhion. Some faſten little Boots 
Leather or of an old Hat, about the Paſtern- 
Ins; they are made narrower at top than bot- 
m, and therefore are only made faſt at top. "gt 

chers 
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thers wrap about the Paſtern-joint a piece of She 
Skin, wich the woolly fide next the Horſe; » 
when 1t is worn out, apply a new one. 

If he cut through Wearineſs, there is no bem 
Remedy than giving him Reſt, and feeding ! 


well, A 
2 he 

A 5 di 
CHAP. XXXAlL er 

Of Purging. th 

| d 

Urging ſhould never be attempted without grid! 
P neceſſity, becauſe Horſes are eaſily inflan ed 
and require a great quantity of Drugs to purge t Med 
which cannot poſſibly be given without imprint o 
a ſtrange heat in their Bodies, not ſoon extingulihMu! 
ed. And the Medicaments being commmonly ti r 
ty four hours in their Bodies before they beg G 


operate, muſt, during that time, over-heat or al 
fome of the Parts. So likewiſe there is great du 


ger from miſtaking the nature of the Diſeaſe, ro: 
purging them unſeaſonably. For Example; in Hue 
heat of a Fever, and in the pains of a Cholick, b. 
would be very improper to adminiſter a Purge, Me! 
cauſe thereby a Man will ſoon have cured his HonWlWr nc 
of all Diſeaſes. 10 
Some Medicines purge only by lenifying . 
ſweelning; ſuch as Oyls, Greaſe, and Butter, ee, 
by greaſing the Guts, facilitate the evacuation ified 
the Excrement and other Humours. Others erm 
by their abundance of Moiſture do ſo ſoften d 
Humours, that they glide along with them; fer 
as Whey, the Decoction of Bees, of Pellito be 
the Wall, of Coleworts, of Spinage, Sc. And Win 
likewiſe Graſs in the Month of May purges by ſo k 


- 


ing and ſoftning the Humours, and cauſing them! 
pats exfily through the Bowels, by reaſon of the 

o * 1 
great humidity. . 
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All ſharp and piquant things do likewiſe irritate 
ad excite the expulſive Faculty; ſuch as almoſt al 
alts, the Seed of Nettles, and many others. But al 
e Remedies are rather laxative and deterſive, than 
xe Purgatives. | 
All Purgatives have in them a kind of Malignity : 
kerefore never give a violent Remedy for a ſmall 
diſpoſition. If People fail in any fide, it ſhould ra- 
er be in giving too weak than too ſtrong Remedies; 
dif the Horſe do not purge ſufficiently, there is 
thing loſt, becauſe it hath diſpoſed the Humour; 
nd by reiterating the Purgation ſome Days after, 
d making it a little ſtronger, you will find it ſuc- 
ed very well. You ſhould alſo conſider, that a Re- 
dy given in Subſtance, for example, in Powder, 
ould be given in leſs quantity than when it is only 
fulzd in ſome Liquor, and the ſolid Subſtance 
rown away. 

Generally f. prongs no Infuſion of any Drug what- 
ever will purge a Horſe, becauſe it paſſes too quick- 
For he is a Creature ſo difficult to be wrought 
pon, that although a Drug be given him in Sub- 
ance, yet it will be twenty four Hours in his Bo- 
y before it begin to purge, whereas an Infuſion be- 
liquid, paſſes in five or fix, ſo that it hath little 
no effect, unleſs you give him the Drugs and In- 
on mixt together. 

Never purge a Horſe in the beginning of a Diſ- 
de, becauſe the Humour nor yielding to the Re- 
dy, is thereby over-heated, and brought to a 
ermentation, which increaſes the Diſeaſe inſtead 
' diminiſhing it: And ſince in Horſes we cannot 
dlerve any certain ſign of Coction, and ſeparation 
bad Humours, which occaſion the Diſeaſe, their 
ines being almoſt always troubled, and not much 
like to one another, and the Excrements of the 
«ly almoſt the ſame; therefore we ſhould delay it 
gail che Horſe be recovered: But this is to be only * 

er 
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derſtood of acute and violent Diſeaſes ; for wh 
the Diſtemper begins once to ſlacken, then the H 
mour which occalioned it is concocted, ſeeing! 
cauſes no longer any ſymptom. And becauſe \ 
ture many times neglects to expel the Humour 
has overcome, therefore it is that it muſt be eva 

ated by purging, leſt it ſhould ſpring up a- nen 
gain, and occaſion a Relapſe: So that in Fer 
and other violent Diſeaſes, a Man ſhould ng 
purge a Horſe, neither in their beginning, nor wh 
they are at their height, 

You are allo, as much as poſſible, to forbe 
purging in time of exceſſive Heat or cold. Bu 
you are neceſſitated to do ir in Winter, you 
then to keep the Horſe well covered, in a wu 
Stable, from whence he muſt not ſtir during! 
Purgation ; but if it be in Summer, then keep h 
in a temperate place, and when he begins to pus 
walk him halt an Hour in one's hand, every ty 


Hours, and continue it for half a Day, to aſſiſt ¶ | 
to empty. ne 

A Horſe that is to be purged, ſhould be nt 
ſour, five or ſix Hours without eating before Wii H 
take it, and as long after. You may alſo, for H 
more precaution, give him a Clyſter the Night n 
fore, which ſhall be compoſed according to the bad 


ture of his Diteafe. 

From the time he took his Purgation, until! 
have done working, (which will be about for 
hours) let him eat no Hay, but take him from f 
Rack at the end of cvery four hours, and give hi 
about half a Peck of wet Bran, | 

When the Horſe hath done purging, you may, 
you will, give him a Clyſter, to perfect the evac 
Lion of that which the Medicament hath not brougl 
away: After which you may feed and order him 
forine: !y, 
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in making of Pills, after you have broken and 
ten your Drugs courſly, mix the Compoſition 
th two Pounds of freſh Lard, or for want of it, 
like quantity of freſh Butter; and having bea- 
and mixt all well together in a Mortar, make 
Il; about the bigneſs of ſmall Tennis-Balls, and 
en the Horſe has ſwallow'd them, give him, in 
Horn, ſome White-Wine to carry them down to 
Stomach, and to take away the Bitterneſs from 
Mouth. 
If it be for a Drench, you are alſo to beat them 
urſly, and either to mix them with a Decoction 
witn Wine, and letting it infuſe about a quarter 
an hour, give it to the Horſe early in the Morn- 
„ with a Horn, after he has been tied up two 
purs to the Rack. | n 
If you make uſe of a ſimple Infuſion, which hath 
great Effect upon Horſes, then the Drugs be- 
infuſed all Night, the Liquor is to be poured off 
t Morning, amongſt which you are to diſſolve 
ne kind of Electuary or Powder in a ſufficient 
antity 3 and when the Horſe has taken it, rinſe 
Horn with the remainder of the Decoction, or 
Wine, and make him ſwallow it; after which 
n his mouth with a little Wine, to take away 


bad Reliſh. 


CHAP. XXXIV; 
Of Clyſters. 


Lyſters are of ſo great uſe for the Preſervati- 

on of a Horſe's Health, and curing of Diſeaſes, 
t ve have no Remedy which equals them; for a 
ter given in ſeaſon will ſave a Horſe's Life. 
ers, and the exceſſive beating of the Flanks, are 
ly allayed but by the reiterated uſe of good 


x | Clyſters. 
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Clyſters. And if any time they make no ſeniillit L 
alteration to the better, yet at Jeaſt they refreſh x 
give eaſe; and never did Clyſter given orderhy, 2 
according to method, prove prejudicial to any He 
whatſoever. 

Common Farriers don't give above a Quar 
three Pints of Decoction in a Clyſter, which h 
generally no great effect; for beſides that the 
quor is given in too ſmall a quantity, they d 
ſpare Drugs, and commonly mix nothing with t 
— but ſalted Water, Honey, and( 
I think a Clyſter ſhould have two or three Qu 
of Decoction, or elſe it will moiſten and waſh 
little : For as a Horſe drinks ten ans more t 
a Man; and that People give alſo twenty tir 
more than the Doſe for a Man to purge him, 
follows that the ſame proportion ſhould be obſer 
for Clyſters. | 

When you intend to purge a Horſe by Cyſt 
put no kind of fat into it, becauſe Oils and Greal 
adhere to the Inteſtines, and ſo hinder the effect 
the Purgative; but rather uſe Common- Salt, Sal-(2 
Polychreſt, or warm Urine, all which prick and i 
tate the expulſive Faculty: Whence it is that Co 
trey-Farriers make commonly their Clyſters of f 
Water in which Cod-fiſh or Herring have bt 
ſteeped ; which by reaſon of its ſaltneſs, cauſe: 
Horſe to empty well. 

To make a Clyſter ſomewhat Purgative, a M 
may infuſe all Night in a proper Decoction, 
Ounce of Sena, and next Morning giving it a li 
boil, ſtrain it to make a Clyſter, 

A Clyſter ſhould not be given till the Horl 
great Gut be cleared of its Dung, which by! 
riers is called Rating. Cauſe ſome body who has 
{mall hand to anoint it with Oil or Butter, 
thruſt it up into his Fundament, taking care no! 


ſcratch the Gut with his Nails, and draw forth 
[ 
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Dung he can conveniently bring away. Or 
erwiſe thruſt up into it about the bigneſs of a 
ve Hen's Egg of Caſtile-Soap, anointed with Oil 
make it enter with more eaſe; half an hour 
which, the Horſe will empty; ſo that uſing 
vou need not Rake him, becauſe the Soap will 
b ſufficiently of it ſelf, Having thus cauſed 

to empty, place him with his Fore-parts a little 
er than his Croup, and thruſting into his Fun- 
ment a Horn made for that purpoſe, open at the 
end, pour into it by degree the Clyſter, which 
t be Milk-warm; and if it ſhould ſtop in the 

n, without paſſing down, you are to make the 
re move his Tongue, and then ſtrike him 
tly with the palm of your hand upon the Reins, 
ch will make it enter: This done, put him into 
Stable again, tied up to the Rack, without 
ving him afterwards, contrary to the common 
ice of Farriers, who walk the Horſe while the 
ſer is yet in his Guts. 

[tis alſo fit that your Horſe be tied up to the 
& two hours before his Clyſter, and that he eat 
{until he hath render'd it, or about an hour after 
rath taken it. 

They that walk their Horſes after a Clyſter, 
xe them render it too ſoon, whereas it. ſhould 
retained a reaſonable time: If he could be made 
xp it a full hour, it would be ſo much the 
ter; and therefore a large Syringe made on 
roſe is better than a Horn, becauſe the Horſe 
vs it better, without ſo much as needing to be 
en out of the Stable, and being leſs moved after 
Cving it, he will have the leſs cauſe to render it 
ſoon, It ſignifies but little to ſtop a Horſe's 
ndament with Hay, or to tie down his Dock, to 
Ger him from rendring it; for none of theſe me- 
cas will prevent him from voiding his Clyſter, if 

ave an inclination to it. 
CHAP, 
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CHAP, XXXV. ul 
Of Blooding Horſes, and Precautions to be ui 4 - 
ved therein, ON 


Looding is very profitable for curing of FF 
ie Farcy, Mange, Strokes of all forts ; for Dx 


flux ons upon any part of the Body, the Eyes e 


en 
ceptad; tor the foundering in the Body, Veri 
Head-ach, and many other Dilcaſes. ma 
The firſt Reaſon for Letting-blood is Pleniuu ed. 
which is when the Veſſels are ſo very full of Bo 
that they can ſcarce contain it without burſting, «lſM! 
that there is more Blood than is needful for the «i i 
tertainment of the Parts, fo that Nature cannot ed 
vernit: Omne enim nimium Natur inimicum. lige 
The ſecond Reaſon is, the exceſſive heat f Mee 
Blood: In this cafe blooding refreſhes and appei ee 
the bolling of it. el 
The third Reaſon is, that wwe may tate away He 
corrupt Humours contained in the Veius, <vhich Wit! 
their Pultrefaction can froduce but bad effects: Dee 
fore Nature being eaſed by this evacuation, aoth : 
more eaſily digeſt the reſt. Proj 
The fourth Reaſon is, that when the Blood Lats, 

not Liberty enough to run aud paſs freely through iH. 
Veſſels, blooding gives it vent and jo facilitates its notiu Her 
The fifth Reaſon is, to make a Revulſion, by oor 
tering its courſe, when it carries it ſelf from one part t 
another with too great impetuoſity, and in too much er 
bundance, Now in this caſe People endeavour ed 


retard its Courſe, or to procure another for 
quite another way. | al 
The ſixth and laſt Reaſon for Blood-letting e 
to give eaſe and relief to any Part that is over- cb. 
ih Bleed; which is performed by bleeding the pats 
afflicted, Blood 
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1ood-letting is neceſſary, by way of prevention, 
i Horſes which feed well and labour little. It 
ud be done twice a Year. 

hath alſo its Inconveniencies, when practiſed 
-ſonably-; for then it maketh a revulſion of the 
ics, which are the ſource of ſtrength and natu- 
ut; and alſo takes away the aliment appointed 
the nouriſhment of the Parts. You ſhould there- 
conſult your Horſe's ſtrength, to know if he 
endure Blood-letting, and to conſider if he be 
weak; for then he would have more need to 
made up by {320d feeding, than to loſe his 
0d, 

Young Horſes, as well as old, are to be bied as 
as poſſible. I ſay the ſame of ſuch Horſes as 
their Aliments without being concocted and di- 
cd; ſuch as thoſe who have much whole and 
geſted Oats amongſt their Dung, unleſs the 
le ſwallow them without chewing, which is 
ently done. 

either are you to bleed cold and phlegmatick 


, nor thoſe which work in an exceſſive cold 
or, nor in any Country in great Heats or ex- 
e Colds, their Bodies then ſtanding more in 
do be ſtrengthen'd than weaken'd. 


ſeople commonly bleed Horſes in the Jugular 


6198's, which lie on each fide the Neck, for ſeveral 
b it les; as the Farcy, Mange, Repletion, and for 
ian. vention, 


by og” Bites or Blows in the Eyes they take Blood 
e Temples with a ſmall Lance. 

er Head-aches, or for being diſguſted or over- 
ur by exceſſive Labour, or for Colicks and the 
for Me they have a little Lance made purpoſely for 


ng the Veins beneath the Tongue. 


1g © for Cholicks, Vives, and being much over- 
arid, they bleed in the Griſtle of the Noſe, with- 
pa garding whether they hit the Vein or not. 


1ood K When 
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When a Horſe is diſguſted, dull, haraſſed, 
over-heated, they bleed in the middle of the f 
above the fourth Bar, with a Lance or ſharp Ha 

It your Horſe loſe too much Blood by a fh 
thus given him in the Palat, you are to raiſe 
Head: very high, by tying a Cord about his uy 
Fore Teeth, as if you were going to give hu 
Drench, and it will ſtop of its own accord, 

I ſaw once a Horle that died of a ſtroke 
given him in the Palat with a Horn, and the N 
could not be ſtopped neither with Vitriol, not 
a Button of Fire, or any thing elſe they could 
Ply ; ſo that the Horſe loſt all his Blood and d 

have ſince fallen upon a Remedy that would! 
ſaved him, and which is but a Trifle : Take tl 
of a Walnut-ſhell, and applying the hollow ſid 
it to the Orifice of the Wound, preſs it a little 
upon it, and ſo hold it for a quarter of an H 
after which the Shell will ſtick of its own acc 
and ſo ſtop the Blood, which perhaps no other 
medy could have done. 

For ſtrains in the Shoulder, or the Mug 
thoſe parts, they take Blood from the Bast 
Fore-Thigh Veins ; but this is rarely done, and! 
it is, they do it commonly with Fleems, and 
with a Lance. 

For Strains and Infirmities in the Hams and x 
they take Blood from the Paſterns with Fleet 
Lance. 

For beating in the Feet, and Infirmities 0 
Legs, ſuch as Swellings and Oppreſſions d 
Nerves, Horſes are let blood in the Toes wit 


Butteris or Drawing-Iron. old 
For Cholicks, and ſometimes alſo for the H no 
the Veins of the Flanks are opened with ü Wi, | 


Lance made for that purpoſe. 
For Blows and Strains in the Haunches, Boon 
drawn with Fleems in the flat of the Thighs 
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For the Fever and Purſineſs, they bleed with a 
o Lance in the Tail or Dock. 

When a Horſe is blooded, make a good large 
ce in the Vein, that the thick and terreſtrial 
od may be evacuted ; becauſe when the Orifice 
roo ſmall, it is only the moſt ſubtil Blood that is 
wn, ſo that the bleeding doth more harm than 
od. 

When you intend to bleed a Horſe, let him reſt 
Day before, and alſo the Day following; and 
him be tied up early in the Morning tothe Rack, 
our Water or Combing, for fear of too much 
ating his Spirits z then draw with a pair of 
ems, that ſhould be of a reaſonable breadth for 
reaſon before given, about three Pounds of 
bod, and then leave him tied to the Rack for two 


78. 

after which you ſhall give him ſome ſcalded Bran, 
the following Maſh : Take half a Peck of good 
ground Malt, and put it into a Pail by it ſelf; 
n take a Gallon or five Quarts of fair Water, 
| (et it on the Fire, and when it hath boiled a 
e, put as much of it into the Malt as will moi- 
it, working and ſtirring them with a piece of 
Wood ; after which pour in the reſt of the Wa- 
and mix all very well together; then cover 
loſe and let it ſtand two hours. When the 
fle is ready to take it, cruſh and ſqueeze the 
t with your hand as much as poſſible, and give 
m to drink Luke-warm. I ſay, it muſt be lit- 
ore than Milk-warm; and if it prove too hot 
oo thick, you may rectify both, by adding a lit- 
old Water to it, but be ſure not to make it too 
| nor too thin. 

ns Maſh is found to agree well with Horſes 
are indiſpoſed or ſick, and is therefore here 
own; the Author having given no directions 
2 ro 
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to make one, by reaſon, I ſuppoſe, that Malt iu 
much uſed in Fance. 

The Germans gallop their Horſes before bleeding 
to the end, ſay they, that the bad Blood, which: 
as the Lee, may be mixed with the good, and { 
both drawn together. But they ſhould conſide 
that Blood is not with the ſame tranquillity in t 
Veins, as Wine is in a Hogſhead, whoſe Lee lies; 
bottom. And if the whole Maſs of Blood in 
Horſe's Body, being about fifty Pounds, does d 
culate through the Ventricles of the Heart in aby 
ſix Hours ſpace, as Experiments have diſcover 
it will follow, that there is no need of any viol: 
agitation, but on the contrary, the Horſe ſhould) 
kept calm and quiet, for fear of loſing too many 
his Spirits. | 

Thoſe who are very careful of their Horſes, 

only let them reſt on that Day wherein they 
bled, and the Day before and after ; but alſo gi 
them only Bran inſtead of Oats on thoſe tir 
Days. 
In taking Blood you are to regulate the quant 
according as your Horſe 1s a great Feeder, and 
his Veins are full and ſtretched, and accordingly 
iſſues forth with violence; having ſtill regard tot 
quality of the Diſeaſe, his Strength, Age, and! 
Seaſon. 

It is a general Maxim, that without very g 
and preſſing Reaſons, a Man ſhould never n 
great evacuations by Blood-letting, becauſe the! 
made by it a too great diſſipation of the Spirit 
alſo Crudities formed in the Veins, which are 
origin of ſeveral Diſeaſes. 


- 
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C HAF. 
Hino to judge of the Quantity and Quality of Blood. 


\ Ltho? it is not the common practice of Farriers 

to receive a Horſe's Blood into a Veſſel, how- 
ver it is very neceſſary, that a Man may thereby 
e able to judge of the Quantity and Quality. 

A Quart of Water weighs about two Pound, and 
ood is near of equal weight with Water: There- 
re firſt try how many Pounds of Water the Veſſel 
ontains, and when you know how much Space two 
uarts of Water will take up in a Veſſel, the ſame 
ace will be filled with four Pounds of Blood. 
Obſerve if it run calmly and ſlowly, and without 
nperuoſity 3 as alſo if it cleave to your Fingers 
zen you touch it, becauſe if it do, it is a Sign 
at it is viſcous, and apt to occaſion Obſtructions: 
herefore in that Caſe you are to bleed your Horſe 
equently. 

Blood e froths much when receiv'd into a 
ellel at a pretty diſtance, betokens heat and agi- 
ion of the Spirits; from whence People conclude, 
at a Horle is over-heated, either by ſuperfluous 
ouriſhment, or too violent Labour; or otherwiſe, 
hit he is of a vigorous Conſtitution : Such Horſes 
wald be let blood ar leaſt twice in the Year, by 
ay of Prevention, 

When Blood coagulates ſoon and eaſily after it is 
wn, and hath a great many Fibres in it, it is a 
ga that its ſubſtance is thick and terreſtrial ; but 
"ing difficulty cqpgeal, then it is more fluid and 
til 

lf the Blood be very ſerous, that is, watry, it 
tokens a Weakneſs in the Reins, or an Obſtructi- 
uin the Veins, | 


K 3 Blood 


* 
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that a Horſe is Melancholick, and ſhould be þ 
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Blood whoſe ſuperficies is yellow, but black h 
neath, betokens a great deal of Heat, and that N 
predominates. 

Blood full of Phlegm and Water, is a ſign t 
the Horſe is of a cold and moiſt Complexion, x 
he ſhould be very ſeldom let blood except up 
neceſſity, 

Blood of a plumbeous or earthy colour, betoky 


ſeldom bled. The Blood of Aſſes is of this colon 

In a word, if the Blood be very red, it is af 
it is good; if yellow, that it is bilious; if paley 
whitiſh, that it is not well prepared, and that i 
charged with Phlegm; but if it be livid and gree 
iſh, that it is melancholick and terreſtrial. 

To judge of the Quality of Blood after it isn 
ceived into a Veſſel, you are to ſet it in a p 
where the Sun may not dry it, and without em 
ſing it to Smoke, Wind, or Duſt, 

It Blood will not congeal and fix, it is a fg 
the Horſe is full of bad Humours, and ſtands in ne 
of reiterate bleeding, and ſhould be purged alſo 
take away thoſe corrupt Humours, which by the 
Putrefaction over heat the Blood in the Veins, a 
thereby are the cauſe of all Diſeaſes. This kind! 
Blood is the worſt of any, and ſhould therefore | 
evacuated ; only take care to do it by degrees, a 
not too much at one time. 

When the Blood is viſcous and thick, fot 
when you break it with your Fingers it immedut: 
rejoins and continues firm, it denotes Plenitude,: 
that the Horſe ſhould be frequently bled. 

If you would judge of the Quality by its tal 
that which is ſweeteſt is the beſt and moſt natur 
if it be inſipid, it is pituitous and phlegmatick; 
bitter, it is bilious and cholerick ; if acid and fi 
tick, it is terreſtrial and melancholick ; but if faltl 
then it betokeneth brackiſh Phlegm, _ 
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When Horſes ſtand equally in need of bleeding 
nd purging, it is fitteſt to begin with bleeding, be- 
aſe it cools, and may thereby hinder the Purga- 


oft part, a purgative Medicament ſtirreth up Hu- 
ours, which it doth not evacuate; fo that if you 
ould immediately take Blood, while the excited 
amours are thus in agitation, the Veins would at- 
act that ſtirred up Humour which was not evacu- 
ted, and which being once in the Veins, is capa- 
e of ſpoiling the reſt of the good Blood. 

In fine, Blood-letting contributes much to the 
rue knowledge of a Horſe's Conſtitution, and 
ore than any other evidence, whether af Mark or 
olour; alſo a Man may thereby judge of his 
lealth and Vigour. 


— 


CHAP. XXXVII. 
Of Bits. 


O bit a Horſe is to give him ſuch a Bridle as 
is moſt proper to gain his conſent to thoſe A- 
ons you require of him. 

The Iron which is put in a Horſe's Mouth, js 
led a Bit or Bit-mouth. 

In the middle of the Bit-mouth there is always an 
ched ſpace for the lodging of his Tongue, which 
called the Liberty. | 

The Duke of Newcaſtle adviſes to put as little 
on into a Horſe's Mouth as poſſible ; and we in 
12nd ſeldom make uſe of other than Snaffles, 
mon-mouths jointed in the middle, Canon with 
kaſt- mouth, and Canon with a Port- mouth either 
und or jointed : But our Author gives a deſcrip- 
on of fifty ſix ſorts of Bits, and the Figures of 
giteen of them in a printed Plate, moſt of which 
' t he 


jon from inflaming the Humours : Becauſe for the 
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uſe amongſt us: And firſt, 


will be, becauſe it will thereby be ſo much the 
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he ſays, being very rude, and ſpoiling Horſes Mou 
are generally laid aſide : I ſhall therefore deſcriy 
ſuch of thoſe Bits only, as are at preſent mot i 


Of the Canon-mouth jointed in the middle. Fig, 2. 


This always preſerves a Horſe's Mouth whqls 
and ſound; and altho' the Tongue ſuſtain the whole 
effort of it, yet that part is not ſo ſenſible as th 
Bars, which have their feeling ſo very fine, thi 
they feel the preſſure of this Mouth through th 
Tongue, and thereby obey the leaſt motion of the 
Rider's Hand: It then the Bit- mouth reſteth wholh 
upon the Bars, it would be a ready means to tum 
Horſe's Mouth deſperate. The larger it is toward 
the ends fixed to the Branches, the more gentle i 


capable to conſtrain a Horſe. It ſhould be alway 
held as a certain Maxim, that a Man ſhould mak 
uſe of this Mouth to a Horſe as long as he can; th 
is, if with a ſimple Canon-mouth he can draw frot 
a Horſe all the obedience he is capable of giving, 1 
will be in vain for him to trouble himſelf to gin 
him another, becauſe this is the very belt of all, 


Of the Canon with a faſt Mouth. Fig. 3. # 
Next cometh the Canon-mouth all of one piece . 
and only kneed in the middle, to make a liberty II 
the Tongue. This is proper to make ſure th of 
Mouths, which being too ſenſible, tickliſh, or wearing 
chack or beat upon the Hand. This Bit will i ha 
ſuch Horſes Mouths, becauſe it reſts always in 01 
place, fo that thereby deadning in a manner 4 F 
part, it maketh the Horſe to lole his apprehenſive 
neſs, who in a little time will reliſh this Bit- mou be 
beiter than the Jaſt, which being jointed in ed 
middle, reſts upon the Bars unequally, ſometim :re 
upon one fide, and ſometimes upon t'other. I th; 
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nevertheleſs more rude, becauſe it is not jointed 


exterity in forging this Bit-mouth is to project the 
zadle of it a little forwards, thereby to give the 
ore play to the Horſe's Tongue, and cauſe the 
to reſt rather upon the Gums or outſides of the 
irs, than upon their very ridges. 


Of the Canon with a Port- Muutb. Fig. 5. 


A Port-Mouth is a Canon with an upſet or 
ounting Liberty, which is proper for a Horſe that 
th a good Mouth, bur a large Tongue. It work- 
its effect upon the Lips and Gums, and becauſe 
: Tongue is diſengaged, it will ſubject a Horſe 
ko hath his Bars high, and in ſome degree ſenſible. 


5 of excellent ute, and if well made will never 
t 4 Horſe's Mouth. 


file Canon Mouth with the Liberty, after the Form 
of a Pigeon's Neck. Fig. 4. 

When a Horſe hath too large a Tongue, ſo that 
ts thickneſs it ſo ſupports the mouth of the Bir, 
t it cannot work its effect upon the Bars, this 
will a little diſengage his Tongue, and there- 
utter the mouth of the Bit to meet with and 
| upon his Gums, which will make him fo much 
more light upon the Hand. 

tits is alſo good for thoſe who ſometimes make 
of one Rein, becauſe they may pull it without 
ung his Bars, which cannot be done with Mouths 
r lave other kinds of Liberties. 


a Satch- Mouth, with an Upſet or mounting Liberty, 
Fig. 6. 


10U'! icſe are more rude than Canon-Mouths, be- 
in e they are not fully ſo round, but more edged» 
eting g ie preferable to them in one reſpect, which is, 

Ia thote parts of a Canon-Mouth to which the 


Branches 


| the middle, bur all of one piece. The greateſt 
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Branches are faſten'd, if not well riveted, are ſob. 
ject to ſlip, ſo that a Man is then left to his Horſe, 
Diſcretion: But the ends of a Scratch-Mouth cu 
never fail, becauſe of their being over-lapped, an 
are therefore abſolutely moſt ſecure for vicious and 
ill-natur'd Horſes. 


Of a Canon-Mouth with the Liberty after Mr. Pig. 
nateÞs faſhion. 

This is proper for a Horſe with a large Tongy 
and round Bars; ſeeing it is not at all ſupported h 
the Tongue, but only a little by his Lips. A Mu 
ſhould take care never to work a Horſe with on 
Rein, ſo long as he is carrying one of theſe Bi 
Mouths, becauſe he would infallibly break and fps 
his Bars. 

Sir William Hope deſcribes it in this manner: “ 
« 15 a Bit with a gentle falling and moving up u 
« down, and the Liberty ſo low as not to, hurt d 
„roof of the Horſe's Mouth; which is the beſtb; 
certainly for all Horſes which have any thing of 
big Tongue, and therefore he recommends that 
berty above all things in Bits, with the Branch 
4 la Coneſtable. Plate 3. Fig. 6. 

I ſhall paſs over the reſt of the Bit-Mouths me 
tioned by our Author, ſuch as thoſe with Pea 
Balls, Melons, Sc. there being no ſuch rude ) 
Mouths now to be ſeen, but inſtead thereof Peop 
now make uſe of ſtrong and hardy Branches. 

Some are of opinion, that there is no better: 
to fit a Horſe exactly with a Bit, than to have 
great many Bits by them, and change them, Un 
they fall upon that they would have: But be ſure 
firſt to give him a gentle one, father than a rut 
and ſee that it be right lodged in his Mouth; 
is, not ſo high as to make him frumple his L 
nor ſo low as to reſt upon his Tuſhes. 


rud 
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This done, cauſe one to mount him, and let him 
to pull the Horſe two or three ſteps back: You 
il! know as he is going back if his Head be firm, 
d if he perform it frankly, or only obeys with re- 
Fancy, that ſo you may give him another Bit, 
ich may gain his conſent. 

if he incline to carry low, you are not to give 
m a Liberty for the Tongue, which will riſe too 
ch; for that by tickling his Palat, would bring his 
ad down between his Legs. 

Large Curbs, providing they be round, are al- 
ws moſt gentle: Take care that it reſt in its 
per place, a little above the Beard, for without 
s the Bit-Mouth will not have the effect you 
gut expect from it. 


— 


CHAP. XXXVIII. 
Of Branches. 


HE Branch is to be proportion'd according to 
the deſign a Man hath either of bringing in, 
ailing a Horſe's Head. 

eilte Line of che Banquet is that part of the 
inch whereby we judge of its effects, and which 
le NMooers to us its ſtrength or weakneſs. See Plate 3. 


Ks 
ſtrong or hardy Branch is that whoſe Sevil-hole 
ie lower end of it is placed upon the outſide of 
line of the Banquet. See Plate 3. Fig. 4, 5, 
ö. 
ſure gentle Branch is that whoſe Sevil- hole is placed 
a 11988" the inſide of the ſaid Line. See Plate 3. big. 1. 
rude and hardy Branch will bring in a Horſe's 
, proportionably as it is more or leſs hardy; 
eas a gentle Branch, by diminiſhing the effect 
de Bit-Mouth, makes a Horſe more m_ ro 
ear 
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bear the preſſure of it, who before could hard 
endure it. 

The further the Branch is from a Horſe's Nec 
the greater ſtrength will it have in pulling, and ai 
bring it belt in, provided it be in the Hands d 
Perſon who underſtands to make uſe of it, 

Short Branches are ruder than long, if they h 
both of them the ſame ſhape and turn; becauſe 
effects of a long Branch coming from a Diſtan 
do not conſtrain a Horſe ſo ſuddenly as a ſhan 
which beſides its great conſtraint is alſo unpleafan 

The Branch mult be proportion'd to the lengii 

a Horſe's Neck, and one may ſooner err in d 
ſing one too ſhort than too long. Yet after alit 
obſervation, a Man ſhall rarely fail when he ſex 
Branch, to be able to ſay, that it is for a Hy 
which hath ſuch a Neck: And when he ſees hi 


4 
any Horſe carries his Head, he will immedaM.* 
©1!cover what Branch is proper for him, becauk Wi ,, 
carries ſo and fo, and hath ſuch a Neck, * 

5 I ach 
A ſtrait Branch after the form of a Piſtul. = 
See Plate 3. Fig. 1. " 
This is commonly the firſt given to young Ul. 
ſes, to form their Mouths, and make them to Wil. ; 
liſh a Bit. We 
I. Fig. 2. # 
A Branch aſter the Conſtable of France's fai. b 
This Branch is proper for a Horſe which ol... 
rally carries his Head well, and in as becom ch 
poſture as poſiibly he can, * 
I. Fig. 3. A 
A Branch aftcr lhe form of a Gigot or L. "a 
This is alſo proper lor Horſes which natul. .. 
carry well; and will prevent him from carrying WW... 


when weary, 1 
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IV. Fig. 4. 
A Branch after the form of a bent Knee. 

This is proper for Horſes which arm themſelves 
inſt the Operation of the Bit, which is done two 
ay: : 

$ By bringing in ſo very much their Heads, 
t the lower part of the Branches reſt upon their 
reaſts or Counters: The common Remedy is to 
re them ſhorter Branches, which is ſo far from 
difying it, that it conſtrains them more, and 
ereby obliges them to arm themſelves more ſtrong- 
than they did at firſt. Now this ſort of Branch, 
jo' ten Inches long, yet is ſo turned, that it can- 
pt ſo ſoon reach their Counters, as an ordinary 
inch of ſix Inches long, becauſe inſtead of pul- 
g down their Noſes, as other Branches general- 
do, this raiſes them. 

. The ſecond way of Horſes arming themſelves, 
that when a Man would reſtrain them, they turn 
o very much their Heads, that they immediately 
ich their Necks with their Chins, and thereby 
der the Branches uſeleſs. There is no remedy 
r ſuch, but to place a Ball of Wood (covered 
1 Velvet or any other thing, to make it appear 
t) betwixt their Jaw-bones, upon the Chaul- 
id of the Bridle. The bigneſs of this Ball ſhould 
proportioned according to the hollow between 
upper parts of the Jaws; becauſe were it too 
e, it would be uſeleſs and without effect; and 
t were too big, it would not only appear too 
ch, but would alſo ſhift from one ſide to the 
der: But being ſo adjuſted, that the half of the 
| may enter between the two Jaw-bones, and the 
er half remain without, and * his 
roat, it will then keep in its place, by reaſon 
the hollow between the Jaw- bones ſtraitens as 


deſcends, ſo that the Ball cannot be diſlodged, 
Iv. | 1 but 
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bur muſt of neceſſity prevent the Horſe's arma 
himſelf. | 
V. PM 
A Branch after the French Faſhion, 

All Horſes do not arm themſelves, but mu 
carry low; therefore the railing a Horſe's Head 
one of the molt difficult things we undertake, þ 
cauſe a Man may bring in a hundred, when he yl 
not raiſe ſo much as one. However, the two Bra 
ches following will produce this effect, the 9 
more, the other leſs. 

The firlt is this Branch after the French Faſhia 
which is hardy about a third of an Inch at t 
Se vil-hole, and kneed an Inch and three quam 
at the Jarret or Ham, with the Eye of the Bran 
a little higher than ordinary, to give the more for 
to the Branch: It will therefore be proper for n 
fing a Horſe which carries his Head low, becaul 
the Sevil at the lower end of the Branch, inclinin 
backwards towards the Neck, hath borrow'd a ſu 


cient ſtrength trom the Ham, which is pretty mu 
kneed in that part, to make it the more power 


tor railing. 
VI. Fig. 6. 
Another Branch more hardy than the preceding, 
The former Branch would raiſe a Horſe's Ha 
altho* but little, becauſe it is only hardy at the Sn 
about a third of an Inch, whereas this Branch hu 
two thirds of an Inch at the Sevil-hole, and abe 
two Inches at the Ham, and is therefore proper! 
raiſe a Horſe's Head that carries very low: I 
falſe Ham or part of the Branch which is bruiſed 
advanced forward, more than the other part oft 
Branch to which it is ſoldered, is a great help to 
becauſe it augments the ſtrength of the lower p 
of the Branch: The Eye being of a good heig 
will allo give ſtrength to the operation of 
Branch, and the Shoulder which is ſo turned as6 
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o conſtrain too much, will likewiſe aſſiſt the Branch 


o raile, 
VII. Fig. 7. 
tuther Branch which brings in a Horſe*s Head more 
than the preceding. 

This is hardy about two thirds of an Inch at the 
vil-hole, and hath a falſe Ham; that is, the Branch 
that part is bruiſed or ſer forwards, ſo that the 
zoſt advanced part of this Branch is about an Inch 
nd three quarters. 

The principal effect of this Branch is to bring in, 
t being hardy to the very Sevil- hole: The half 

im augments its ſtrength, and the lower part of 
ie Branch which ſtands inclined towards the Horſe's 


eck, makes it to raiſe a little; ſo that it will be 
good for a Horſe which carries his Neck ſtrait out, 
nd hath therefore difficulty to bring in his Head to 
uch a becoming poſture as it ought. 

This Branch brings in a great deal, and raiſes but 
tle, which is juſt what we ſhould make uſe of 


or ſuch ſtrait ſtretched Necks ; becauſe by bringing 
heir Heads very much in, we oblige them to turn 
nd bend their ſtrait Necks after the form of an 
uch: But ſince it would be dangerous to bring 
hem too much 1n, and thereby to bring their Heads 
gerwixt their Legs, therefore the lower part of the 
anch is made to incline backwards towards the 
orſe's Neck, which raiſes and places their Heads 
the moſt beautiful poſture ſuch Necks are capable 


VIII. Fig. 8. 
Another Branch more hardy than the preceding. 

This Branch is hardy about an Inch and one ſixth 
ut of an Inch, and being equally hardy at the 
am and Sevil-hole, is proper for Horſes which 
ry their Heads high enough, but thruſt out their 
oles. If a Man make good uſe of his Legs, as he 
pulling in hard a Horſe's Head, there are _ | 

cy 


. 
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few Horſes but what he will oblige to bring d 
their Noſes. 

Theſe are all the different ways that Horſes g 
their Heads or Necks, together with the Brand 
proper for them. 

It remains that I diſcowrle of ſuch Necks ava 
too lender, and whoſe Mouths will not endure 
preſſure of the Bit upon their Bars, nor conſequenl 
any thing of a firm Hand. I told you theft 
Branch was proper for ſuch Horſes, but Pea 
having no fancy to give ſuch Branches to Joun 
Pads, they may make uſe of the ſixth Branch 
render it more gentle at the Sevil-hole by half 
Inch, which will make it proper for them. 
that the further the Sevil-hole is without the 
of the Banquet, the harder and ſtronger the) th 
is; and the more it approacheth, or even coma 
on this ſide the ſaid Line, ſo much the mare geni 
it is. | 


_— 


CHAP. XXX. 


A Diſcourſe of Breeding, and how to raiſe 4 
and beautiful Race of Horſes. 1 


HE Goodneſs of Horſes depends much 
'Ti the trueneſs of the Race, the Quality of 
Grounds where they run, their manner of fea 
when. houſed, and the method of governing 
while young. . = 

Among all the Authors who have written ali 
Subject, no one hath given ſuch exact Inſtrull 
as the Duke of Newca/ile ; but his Book being 
ſcarce and dear, and treating of many curious ii 
more proper for a Mater in the Art of Riding 
for a private Gentleman, our Author thou 
ſhould do ſervice to the Publick, by preſennny 
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an Abſtract of what he wrote on this Sub— 
with ſome Remarks of his own; which the 
r will find diſtinguiſl'd by this Mark (% in 
argin. 
| bel Horſe for a Stallion is a good and beau- 
arb, or Spaniſh Horſe, free from thoſe Infir- 
which are called Hereditary, ſuch as weak 
Spavins, Purſineſs, Cheſt-foundring, as alſo 
ect; with this diſtinction only, that ſuch Im- 
tions as happen by accident, are not accoun- 


ereditary. 


hat which I have to ſay againſt the Spaniſh 
les is, that they beget Colts of a leſs ſize than 
iſelves 3 neither do the Mares hold fo eaſily to 
as to the Barbs : For of ten Mares cover'd 
a Spaniſh Horſe, the one half will not be with 
|, whereas they hold ſooner to the Barbs, if 
Stallions be fix Years old; for being younger 
y deceive the Mares. | 


g Mares in one's Hand, 


prove not of coverin 
ing them with Ropes: For this Action of 
t ſhould be performed with Freedom and 
and not with Reluctancy, and againſt their 


ther do I regard whether the Moon be in her 
aſe or Increaſe, or if the other Celeſtial Bo- 
in ſuch or ſuch a Conjunction, as if Colts 
0 be begotten by Aſtronomy. | 
ure is moſt wiſe in her own Works; amonegſt 
the greateſt is the Act of Generation, where- 

e preſerves each Species to continue it to the 
the World: And we ſee that this wiſe Na- 

ſo circumſpect in this Action, that although 

ter two different kinds to mix by Generation, 
t which proceeds therefrom doth not after- 
generate; becauſe, were it other wiſe, eacn 
ind of Species would in time be loſt. Let us 
| L there- 
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therefore follow herein the Laws of Nature, wi 
is moſt wile in the Act of Generation. 

When you have choſen your Stallion, th 
Months at leaſt before the time he is to cover, f 
him with good Oats, Peaſc or Beans, or with coy 
Bread, and little Hay, but a good deal of Whe 
ſtraw, ſtepping him out twice a day to the Wat 
and after he hath drunk, walk him up and down 
Hour, without making him ſweat. If he were: 
thus brought in wind before he covers, he woul, 
ther become purſey and broken-winded, or ry 
great risk of being ſo; and were he not well iii: 
he could not perform the Taſk, or at leaſt the Clit: 


would be but piritul and weak ; and although ji: 


nouriſh him well, yet you will take him in a9 
very lean. If you give him many Mares he W:: 
not ſerve you lo long, and his Mane and Tail Wi. 


fall away through Poverty; and you will find i Mn: 
ficult to recover and bring him into a good Ce 
tion of Body for the Year following: Give him Mall - 
therefore according to his ſtrength, that is twehe t!: 


fifteen, or at molt twenty. | 1 

We ſhould in Eugland cover our Mares in the Wi! 
ginning of June, that ſo they may foal in May:B :!: 
which Month there is plenty of Grafs, which WF i: 


make the Mares have a greater abundance of M 
for the better nouriſhing of their Foals. Mare ti; 
« with Foal eleven Months, and as many Day: | 
they are Years old. For example; A Mar. ; 
nine Years old will carry her Foal eleven Mo: «; 
and nine Days; ſo that a Man may fo order Yo 
„Mares to be covered that their Foals may lire, 
« brought forth at ſuch time as there will be 2M 4; 
„ dance of Grals. | Tf 
You ſhould about the end of May, at which. 
there is commonly ſtore of Graſs, put your Mrs; 
into an Incloſure, which may be capable to r it 
them the whole time the Stallion is to be with tht be 
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at they are in ſeaſon, in which Incloſure all your 
es hold be put together, ell thoſe which 
barren as others. Then lead forth your Srall:- 

having firſt taken off his Hind- ſhoes; but his 
u oc mult be ke pt on ſor the preſervation of 
Feet: Then let him cover one twice in hand, to 
er him the more calm and gentle; after witch 
will 07 his Bridle, and let him go freely to the reſt, 


re hom he will become ſo fami lar, and uſe them 
uncl, that they will at laſt make love to him; 
ut not one of them will be hors'd but as they 
n ſeaſon. After he hath ferved them ali, he 

ry them again, and will only cover iuch as 


raly receive him. He knows very well when 
ire no more his company, and will then 
tit the ſides of the Incloſure that he may be gone; 
ich time he is to be remov'd, and your Mares 
into a treſh Incloſure. 

heſe are the wife Means Nature makes uſe of, 
| aſſure you, that of twenty Mares there will 
three fail; whereas if they were cover'd in 
the one half would not hold. There ſhould 
lt in that Incloſure wherein the Stallion runs 


ung e Mares, a little Lodge to retire and preſerve 
ich tom tne ſcorching Heats; in which there 
of M i be allo a Manger, wherein you are to give 


lar his Oats, Peaſe, ſplit Beans, Bread, or what 
Dai: likes beſt : And he muſt be always thus had 
Mare: or while he is with the Mares, which will be 
Mo: or ſeven Weeks. 


order You are to take care when you cover your 
may leres either in Hand or otherwiſe, that the Stal- 
ve and Mare feed alike ; viz. if the Stallion be 


diy and Oats, which is commonly call'd Hard- 
the Mare ſhould be allo at Hard- meat, o- 
enriſe ſhe will not ſo readily hold. In like man- 
if the Stallion be at Graſs, the Mare is al 
be put to it. Mares which are very fat, bold 
L 2 with 
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þ 


& with great difficulty; thoſe which are but indi! 


*- rently fat and plump, conceive with the grex 
& eale and facility. 


Mares retain a great deal better when they; 


T 


& hot or in ſcaſon; this Heat excites the Hor 
& who upon his part pertorms that Action with: 


greater Ardour and Vigour. When the Mar 
« to be cover'd in hand, that ſhe may the more 
& tainly hold, let the Stallion and her be ſo pla 
« in the Stable, as they may ſee each other,; 

« ſg let them be kept for ſome time which will; 
« mate them both; ſo that Generation will be 
ho ly f..1l. 

« To bring a Mare in ſeaſon, and make her 
& retain, you are to give her to eat for the ſpice 
« eight Days before you bring her to the H 
e about two Quarts of Hempfecd i in the Men 
“„ and as much at Night: It ſhe refuſe to en 
« mix it with a little Bran or Oats, or elſe n 
ce her to ſaſt for a while; and if the S:l 
« eat allo of it, it will contribute much to( 
“% neration. 

As for the Age of the Stallion, he ſhould not 
ver before he be ſix Years old, nor after he is fit 
But as to this laſt you may regulate your ſelf ace 
ing to his Strength and Vigour. As to the ap 
Mares, they ſhould not be cover'd before the | 
three Years old; but the goodneſs of the M. 
and Foals which they ſhall bring forth, ſhould: 
late you as to this. 

& It is a Maxim, that a Mare ſhould neve 
horſed while ſhe is bringing up her Foal, bec 
«rhe Foa] to winch the 13 giving n as Ve 
2 

« the Mare herſelf will be alio cs ſpent: 
&« People fancy it to be good Huſbandry if 23 
ce bring forth yearly a Foal ; whereas things rg 


60 conlider'd, there is more loſt than gained. 
(6 # 
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ver, if you will have your Mare cover'd, let it be 
ven or eight Days after ſhe hath foaled, that ſo 
> may have time to cleanſe; and if you can con- 
„e, do not give her the Stallion until ſhe 
um; and allo increaſe by all means poſſi- 
t Laſſion, as by ſtrong feeding, &c. At 
Hoa to which fhe gives ſuck will be 
er by this Method, and thereby receive the 
 firength to follow her at Graſs, as alſo the 
l mcre caſily conceive, being brought 
in ſeaſon. 

„ole who deſire to have Males, althongh the 
[2 c.nnot aſſent to it, may practiſe what fol- 
winch may be experimented allo upon o- 
Creatures, ſuch as Cows, Goats, Sheep, Sc. 
11.0 | 0 mult chen bring the Mare in ſeaſon, and let 
icr be cover'd very early in the Morning any time 
wan the fourth Day of the Moon until it be full, 
ro but n-ver in the decreaſe; and thus ſhe ſhall 
do bring forth a Male-Colt, the truth 

w.creot a little Experience will diſcover. 
You may provide yourſelf of young breeding 
res from your own Race; which as they are 
xl, and of a good Breed, will bring you forth 
e beautiful Foals than any other, in reſpect that 
7 have been engendred by a good Stallion, and 


= D : 
the fame that covers them did alſo beget them; 


„ becauſe they will much degenerate from the 
dels of true Barbs; and if you ſhould ſo make 
of them from one Generation to another, they 
id at laſt become like to the natural Race of 


18 N ! 

y it, Country wherein they are : Therefore I would 
nt: radviſe you to chuſe a Stallion from your own 
bor rather that you would change him for 4 


d Barbor Spaniſh Horſe ; but ſtill make choice of 


moſt beautiful Mares of your own Race to breed 
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CHAP. XL. 


IV hen Foals are ts be weaned or ſeparated jr 
ther Dames, and bmo they are to be order 


1 7 fM. 1 A has 2 * 2 © » 
UU ond have a Lodge large enough toc 
! tam al your Mares, that lo upon occaſion! 
tay be Uetviided from the Inh ies of the V 


cher; 147 chere is no Creature to which Cold x 
Treater Inciny than to Horſes. Many are of 
nion that Foals ſhould tuck until they be a Yer 1 
two old: But this is a great mittake, becauli b 
males them become dull and 11I-thap*d, and mg 
you loſe the moſt part of that time for the fen 
ot your Mares. N 
You thou! wean your Foals at the beginning 
Winter, when it beginneth to grow cold. that ee 
bour Matin, or the middle of November, x 0 
wean them three Days before full Moon, and! h 
about their Necks upon a picce of Rope ſeven 
eight Taches of the end of a Cow's Horn, tod 7 
1100 d of them upon Occaſion; after which 
them all into your Stable, with Racks and Magill © 
pretty low let. wh 
« T rather think the reaſon why moſt Fo >! 
vvance lo lowly, and are not capable my A on 
until they be ſix or ſeven Years old, St 
«© they have not ſuck'd long enough: 11 aft 
they ſuck'd the whole Winter over, they gde 
be as good at four or five Years old, as the Mo 
* now at eight. You may therefore judge vr WY: 
8j fit. dE good Huſbandry to wean ſo ſoon. ger: 
Let them ll ſtand louſe together, and untied, e 


good ſtore of Litter, teeding themwiths good I But 
Wheat - bran and fometimes a few Oats; for | ot a 
folly to ſay that Oats make Foals become blinde bid 
their Teeth crooked. 
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« ] am of opinion that Oats will wear their Teeth 
and make them ſooner to change, and alſo raze: 
Therefore the beſt way is to break them in a Mill, 
becauſe by endeavouring with their Jaws to bruiſe 
«nd chew them, they ſtretch and ſwell their Eye 
nd Nether-Jaw- Veins, which ſo attract the Blood 
and Humours, that they fall down upon the Eyes, 
1nd are many times the occaſion of loſing them: 
So that it is not the heating Quality of the Oats, 
whi ch is the cauſe of this, bur the difficulty they 
\rve in chewing them. 

« Tr js further to be obſerv'd, that Foals thus fed 
with Grain, do not grow fo high upon their Legs, 
hut become broader and better knit than if they 
ad eaten nothing but Hay and Bran, and will 
better endure fatigue. 

When the We aher is good, drive them forth into 


res Pur ws to > Graſs abour the RA of May, or 
oon as there is Graſs enough to feed them, and put 
thoſe of one Year old together. You ſhold alſo 
en Lodge capable to hold them all, the Door 
AF ſhould be very large, that they may not 
tone another in going in or our. 
« There are ſome Foals beneath ſix Months old, 
hich although their Dames have abundance of 
n , yer decay daily, and have a Cough by rea- 
on of certain Pellicles or Skins that breed in their 
Stomachs, which obſtruct their breathing, and at 
alttorally deſtroy them. The Remedy is to take 
the Bag wherein the Foal came forth of its 
Mother's Belly, and drying it, give as much of 
{2mongſt Milk as you can take vp with three Fin- 
gers. This Remedy is alſo good againſt all Diſ- 
eiſes that happen to them beneath ſix Years old. 
but if you cannot get the Bag, then dry the Lungs 
of a young Fox, and uſe it inſtead of the afore- 
laid Powder. 


L 4 At 
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At the end of a Year, in the ſame Seaſon, d 
about Mar/inmas, you are to take in the Foals agi 
which will now be a Year and a half old. Ords 
tie, and dreſs them as the reſt of your Horſes, x 
make them as gentle and familiar as poſſible, I 
next Summer, when they are two Years old, y: 
may again put them to Graſs, or keep them ing 
Stable, that you may the more eaſily fit them 5 
backing; but they are never to be backt until ti: 
be full three at leaſt. 3 
„There are ſome Colts which having been y: 
e fed until they be a Year old, will attempt theo 
« vering the Fillies. This rarely happens at d 
Tear old, but frequently at one and a half, x 
&< others at two, and two and a half, according! 
<« their Conſtitution and Feeding. So ſoon as jo 
« perceive this, you mult ſeparate them, leſt the 
„ ſhould ſpoil themſclves. 

It is good to houſe yeur Foals every Winter, u 
to put them to Graſs every Summer untill they} 
paſt three Years old, and they will be mucht 
ſtronger and better ſhaped. Ir matters not wi 
kind of Paſture they feed in, providing it beb 
dry, and have a watring place in it; for if they 
fill their Bellies once in twenty four Hours, it is 
ficient. The Secret therefore of raiſing fine Horl 


. . * . 
in cold Countries, conſiſts in nothing elſe than ker! 


ing them warm in Winter, feeding them with C 
Food, and turning them out in Summer to d 
Paſtures. 

Take two Colts alike well ſhap'd, begot byt 
ſame Stallion upon two Mares equally beautiful, 1 
keep one of them warm in the Winter time, fe 
ing him alſo with dry kind of Food untill he be tir 
Years old, and he will be almoſt as well ſhap'd 
his Sire, which I ſuppoſe to be either a Barb ors 
niih Horſe. Suffer the other again to run all N 


ter in the Fields until he be three Years old, . 
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e ſhall have his Head and Neck big and thick, 
010; Shoulders charged with Fleſh, and ſhall for his 
rc or Size, be a moſt lubberly and perfect Cart- 
„ e: Whereby you may ſee how much dry Food 
1:8: warm houſing do contribute to the Beauty of 
lorſcs. 


C HAP. 
The ancient Method of preparing running 


es. 


l Running Horſe ſhould be ſomewhat long 

Bodied, Nervous, of great Mettle, a good 
Vind, a good Appetite, very ſwift, and ſenſible of 
ie Spurs. He ſhould be of an Engliſh Breed, or a 
rb, of a little Size, with pretty ſmall Legs, 
ut the Back-ſinews at a good diſtance from the 
bone, ſhort-Joynted, and neat well-ſhaped Feet; 
or large Feet are not at all for this Employ- 


De Ment. 

yo lo prepare him for a Race, give him neither 
15 (81-1 nor Oats, but Bread made of half Barley and 
Ho Beans, baked in large and thick Cakes; let 
keen be rather ſtale than new; three Pound at 
th oon, and three Pound at Night, is ſufficient in 


wenty four Hours. Inſtead of Hay give him 
Viext-ſheaves unthreſhed , with the Ears upon 
by en: Let his Drink be luke-warm Water mixed 
il, WF: a Handful or two of Bean and Barley- 
„ fe Cover him well in a Stable without Light, 


> thi x - him be well litter'd and kept warm Night 

pd Day. 

or n the fifth Day in the Morning, after he has 
00d three Hours on the Bridle, take a Pound of 


rech · butter, before it be waſhed or ſalted, and 
mixing 
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mixing with it twenty five or thirty Cloves 9 
bruiſed Garlick ; make your Horſe to ſwallow it i; 
Balls as big as large Wailnuts, with a Quart a 
White-wine, keeping him aſterwards with his Head 

tied up in the Bridle pretty high, for three Hour 
then feed lun as before, with Bread, warm Water. 
and Wheat-ſheaves, but moderately of the laſt, be 
cauſe you are not to fatten him, but on the con 

trary, (by diminiſhing aud hardning his Fleſh) ty 
increaſe his Wind and W. igour. 

On the ſeventh Day air him abroad for the ſpac 
of an Hour juſt after Sun-rifing, and as m_ 
Night before Sun ſet, ſometimes racking or | 
ping, and ſometimes galloping him. But if he co 


Linne doo fat, then do the fame betore Sun-ril:n þ 
and aiter Sun-ler, Then bringing him back, m1 
and cover him well, and iced him as before: And 


thus continue to air and exerciſe him every Du, 
giving him every fifth Day his Pound of Bu: 
ter made up with Garlick into Balls; and alſo 65 
ſerving not to air or take him abroad on ti 
Day that he takes his Bulls, nor the Day fv 
towing. 

When he has taken three Doles of his Garlics 
balls, that is, fiſteen Days after you firſt began ti 
put him in keeping, you are to exerciſe him for tus 
Hours in the Morning, and as much at Night, 
ſometimes at full Spee d, then at a good Gallop, ar 


atterwards at a Step, that he may recover his Wind: m 
Remembring, as I have already told you, not 1... 
air him on the, Day he takes his Balls, nor on t 
Day after: But upon the other Days when Jan. 
have gallop'd him hard, diſmount, and lead hi vet 
home in your Hand well coverd; then rubbing WW). 
wiping him all over until he be perfectly dry, let n 
ſtand upon his Bridle with his Head tied up 0 ed. 
three Hours, then give him his Water ſomevi e. 
more than luke-warm, and feed him as before: More 


3 * 
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* . 
thus you are to order him for a Month, giving him 
iis Garlick-Balls every fifth Day: But on the laſt 
t of fee or ſix Days of the Month, you are to run and 
ford Ilop him as ſharply as his Wind will allow him, 


v- 


ing him Lenings now and then in his Running, 
ur, t 12 his Wind. Let his Exerciſe be for two Hours 
yy FRY Morning, and as much at Night, leading 
com always back to the Stable in your hand, having 
) O88 ©} well covered him, and then rubbing and dry- 
| nz him, give him his Water and Meat as I have 
pe directed. 
an If aiter all this his Dung be ſtill ſlimy and viſcous, 
ey dcus chat he is not as yet prepared; you muſt 
co ::crctore continue his Balls, and Exerciſe, until his 
e Dung come from him pretty dry, and without hu- 
OO :1:dit!”. 
And Two Nights before the Match he ſhall be put in 
Dude Mu- Je all Night, and about two in the Morn- 
Put: ing give him three Pints of Sack, wherein twenty 
0 ©: twenty five new laid Eggs are beaten, then tie him 
I . to the Rack two Hours, aſter which mount him, 
ai bor him to a gentle G. illop, then to a full ſpeed 
58 „long as his Wind will allow it; afterwards to a 
ig 8 F again to give him Wind; and thus you are 
an 998 orcile him three Hours, rhen cover him, lead 
OI dome in your Hand, and rubbing him and 
ig ving him, tie him up with the Bridle to the Rack 
„ | LE Hours ; then give him his Water, but it 
9 muit now be as hot as he can drink i It, and then 
. 


aum as formerly. 
" " On the Day of the Match give him his former 
| 1" quantity of Sack and Yolks of Eggs well beaten to- 
d hi gethers two Hours before he is to run; and he muſt 
e allo tied up to the Rack ſix Hours before you give 
im his Sack. And on that Day, and the Day pre- 
ceding, he is to eat but half his allowance of Bread 
at each Meal, and but half the Wheat-ſheaves you 
Vere accuſtomed to give him, 


Upon 
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Upon the Days your Horſe is not to run, you t 
to feed and exerciſe him as I have told you: Bu 
you find him exactly prepared, then give him G 
lick-balls every ninth Day only. 

If in the time of his dieting, or afterwards, ti 
Horſe ſhould diſguſt or become coſtive, give hin 

ood Clyſters made of two Quarts of Milk and! 

Pint of Sallad-Oil, the whole being well mixed ar 
luke-warm. 4 

Theſe kind of Horſes are never to be rid but vw: 
very ſmall Snaffles, for fear of hindring their Bree. 
ing and Wind, which one of our great Bits wou 
certainly do. The Rider is to l-an a little forward 
to prevent the Wind taking too much hold upon hi 
Body, a Cap inſtead of a Hat, very imall and than 
Spurs, and he is to ſpur near tothe Flank with lit: 
ſtrokes, becauſe ſtrong and great ſtrokes do rathe 
hinder than augment his ſpeed. 

The Method here ſet down by Monſieur S, 
' concludes the firſt part of his Book: But he having 
never made tryal of it himſelt, (his Countryma 
being generally great Strangers to this Diverſion) it 
gives it only upon the recommendation of an , 
gl /þ Jockey. I thought therefore it would not b 
amils, that ſince it differs fo much from the mani 
of preparing Race- Horſes uſcd at this time, to ſub- 
join the modern way of preparing Horſes for: 
Courſe, collected from the beſt Authors who har 
treated on this ſubicct. 


kk. 


CHA! 


[ A! 
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Ar 
The modern way of preparing running Horſes, 


Horſe deſigned for Racing ſhould be tractable, 
A and no ways Reſty or Skittiſh, His Head 
40:14 be ſmall and lender, with wide Noſtrils and 
al Throple. Let him have alſo a pretty large 
Rear, and good Feet. His Age ſhould be ſix Years 
no Horle under that Age having ſufficient 
th for a four Mile Courſe, without running 
tlc {:-ard of being over-ſtrained. | 
next thing to be conſidered is the limitation 
& ime for preparing a Horſe for a Match; and it 
gerally agreed by judicious Horſemen, that (un- 
„ Match be for an extraordinary Sum) two 
Months is ſufficient. But herein you are to have 
rcgurd to the eftate of your Horſe's Body. 
%, If he be very fat, foul, or taken from 


„If he be extreamly lean and poor. 
lle be in good cafe, and hath had mo- 
nate EXEFCUEC. 

Now for the firſt, you muſt take two Months at 
deo bring him into order: For he will require 
uch Airing, great carefulneſs in Heating, and diſ- 
ciction in Scouring. a | 

For the fecond, that is, very poor, get as long 
me as you can; and let his Airings be moderate, 
in not before or after Sun, feeding him liberally, 
but not ſo as to cloy him. | 
For the third, a Month or ſix Weeks may be 
Lhcient, | | 
In the next place, you muſt conſider his particu- 
:r Conicitution ; as if he be fat and foul, yet of a 
bee and waſting nature, apt quickly to omg” 

, an 


— 
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and loſe his Fleſh ; in this caſe, you muſtnot haye 
too ſtrict a Hand, neither can he endure fo violent 
Exerciſe, as if he were of an hardy diſpoſition, and 
would feed and be fat upon all Meats and Exc. 
ciſes. 

Again, It he be in extream Poverty, and yet by 
nature very hardy, and apt ſoon to recover hi 
Fleſh, and long to hold it; then by no means ſhould 
you have ſo liberal and tender a hand, nor forbeu 
that exercile which you would uſe to a Horſe of a tes 
der Conſtitution, weak Stomach, and tree Spirit. 


The firſt Fortnights Feeding of a Hoſe who is fat, fin, 


or newly taken from Graſs. 


Aſſoon as his Body is emptied, and the Grah 
voided, which will be within three or four Dus 
at moſt, you ſhall every Morning at break of Day, 
put on his Bridle, being firſt waſh'd in Ale, or Beer; 
and after you have dreſſed him, cover him accord- 
ing to the Seaſon of the Year. Then clap on hi 
Saddle, and girt the foremoſt Girt pretty ſtrait, and 
the other ſomewhat ſlack, and wiſp him on each 
ſide of his Heart with pretty ſoft 8 between the 
two Girths, that both of them chay be of equi 
ſtraitneſs; then put before his Breaſt a warm Breal: 
Cloth, and let it cover both his Shoulders. Then 
(if you have taken no Tobacco) ſquirt a little Al 
or Beer out of your Mouth into the Horſe's, les 
ving ſome body to trim up the Stable in your abſence 
For your Horle mult always ſtand upon good ſtore 
of dry Litter, Night and Day, and it mutt be either 
Whcat-ſtraw or Oat-itraw, for Barly-ſtraw and Rye. 
ſtraw are unwholfome, the firſt cauſing Heart-burn 
ing, the laſt Scouring. | 

When you are mounted, walk him a Foot-pact, 
which we call Racking, for a Mile or two, (for 500 


muſt neither Amble nor Trot, becauſe 1 
oth 
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och prejudicial to ſpeed,) upon ſmooth and equal 
ound, and if it have a gentle Riſing ſo much the 
better: There gallop him gently, afterwards walk 
im ſoftly, that ſo he may cool as much one way as 
de warms another. And when you have thus exerci- 
ed him a pretty ſpace, and the Sun is newly riſen, 
Mick him down to ſome freſh River or clear Pond, 
nd there let him drink at his pleaſure. After he 
dan drunk, bring him gently out of the Water, 
nd rack him away very eaſily, and not as ignorant 
rooms do, who as ſoon as a Horſe comes out of 
e Water, force him into a Gallop; which either 
aches him to run away with you as ſoon as he 
þ water'd, or maketh him retuſe to drink, fearing 
e Violence of his Exerciſe which is to follow: 
hen you have thus walked him a little calmly, 
put him into a Gallop gently, and exerciſe him 
wdcrately as you did before; then walk him a 
itle Space, after which offer him more Water: If 


er; 

rd. drink, then gently gallop him again; if he re- 
bi then gallop him to occaſion Thirſt, and thus 
and ins give him Exerciſe both before and after 
1ch er. | 

the Wen you think he hath drank ſufficiently, bring 
ul i home gently without a wet Hair, or the leaſt 
gat. Nat upon him, and when you are come to the 
hen . ble-door provoke him to Pits if you can, by 
Al Wiring up ſome of the Litter, which is at the Door, 
le- der him. If he do not ſtale at firſt, no matter, a 


nc. e Cuſtom will bring him to it, and is good for 
tore Fs Health, and will Keep the Stable clean. 
ther bis done, tie his Head up to the Rack in his 
dye. then rub down his Legs with hard Wiſps, 
urn: rongly as you can, looſe his Breaſt-cloth, and 
> 1s Head, Neck, and Breaſt with a dry Cloth; 
ace, n tale off his Saddle, and rub him all over, eſpe- 
you ally his Back where the Saddle ſtood ; then cloath- 
are {W's vim according to the Seaſon, girt on his Sur- 
ot! ä cingle, 
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b cingle, and ſtop it with ſmall and ſoft Wiſps, whit 
| will make it the eaſter, Stop his Feet with Coy. 
| dung, or his own Dung, a very little moiſtned wig 
freſh Water, then throw into the Rack a little bu. 
dle of Hay well duſted and wrapt hard togethe, 
and let him eat it ſtanding upon his Bridle, Whe 
he hath ſtood ſo an Hour, take it off, and rub hx 
Head and Neck very well with a Hempen or Har 
| Cloth, then drawing his Bridle, make clean ths 
0 Manger, and put a quatt of ſweet, dry, old, a 
__ clean dreſed Oats into a Sieve that may keep th 
i good and full, and let the light Oats go throught; 
| and 1t he eat them with a good Appetite, let hi 
have again the ſame quantity, and ſo let him u 
till Eleven a Clock with the Windows cloſe; fort 
darker you keep him the better, becauſe it wil 
make him lie down and take his reft, which othe 
wiſe he. would not ſo readily do. At Eleven 
Clock rub his Head and Neck as before, and gy 
him another Quart of Oats; then leave him in ti 
dark Stable till One after Noon, at which time n 
him and feed him as before, giving him allo ano 
ther. ſmall bundle of Hay, and læave him dark til 
watering time. 

Watering time being come, dreſs him as in ti 
Morning, then Cloath, Saddle, lead him forth ar 
urge him to empty; then mounting him, rack hi 
abroad, but not to riſing Ground as in the Mon 
ing, if you can find other that is plain and leve 
and there Air him in all Points as you did in ti 
Morning, galloping him gently before and after 
Water, rack him home to the Stable-door, and 
your way let him ſmell upon every old and nt 
Dung you meet with, to provoke him to emp!) 
Being alighted, do as you did in the Morning, bo! 
without Doors end within, and ſo let him rel: t 
| Nine at Night, 
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4: Nine rub down his Legs well with Wiſps, 
| his Head and Neck with a clean Cloth; then 
ning up his Cloathes, rub all his binder Parts, 
| give him a Quart of ſifted Oats, and then a 

rd bundle of Hay, and toſs up his Litter, 
kar him till next Morning. 

1d thus you ſhall keep him conſtantly for the 

enge which will ſo take away his Foul— 
„ and! harden his F leſh, that the next Fortnight 


may adventure to give him ſome gentle Heats, 


whereas it may be objected, that many Horſes 
hive good Appetites, would be half ſtarved or 
de very weak, if they were ſcanted to a Quart 
Or at a Meal. To this I anſwer, that I ſer 
lawn this proportion as an infallible Rule, 
ig told you, that if he eat it with a good 
ch ou may give him another; ſo leaving 
oportion to your own judgment and diſcre- 


The ſecond Fortnigbis Feeding. 


is Fortnight you ſhall do all things as in the 
only before you put on his Bridle, you ſhall 
im a Quart or better of clean fitted Oats, 
| bridle and dreſs him, cloath, ſaddle, air, 
7, exerciſe and bring him home, as in the 
Vortnignt; only you ſhall now put no Hay 
ns Rack, but give it him out of your Hand, 
yl after handful, and ſo leave him on his 
ie for an Hour: Then after Rubbing, Ec. 
other Quart of Oats and fer them by. Then 
Loaf of Bread that is three Day: old at leaſt, 


e after this manner. 


, 
1 
* 
U 
* : 
"I 
i% 
1 
l 
4 
1 
1 
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| fore ſhewed ; only give him neither Hay nor br 
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The firſt Bread. 


Take three Pecks of clean Beans, and one Peck 
fine Wheat, mix them together, and grind them! 
to pure Meal. Then bolt it pretty fine, and kng 
it up with great ſtore of freſh Barm and Lightnir 
but with as little Water as may be: Labour it 
in a Trough; break it, and cover it warm that 
may ſwell : Then knead it over again, and moul: 
into big Loaves, and ſo break them well, and! 
them ſoak ſoundly, After they are drawn fromt; 
Oven, turn the bottoms upward, and let theme 
At three Days old you may give him this Bread, 
not ſooner; for nothing is more apt to ſurfeit th 
new Bread. If it be dan or clammy, ſo that! 
Horſe takes diſtaſte thereat, then cut the Loaf i 
thin Shives, and lay it abroad in a Sieve to d 
and then crumbling it ſmall amongſt his Oats, 
may give it him without danger. When you giveht 
this Bread, chip it very well, and crumbling pr 
ty ſmall, mix it with the Oats you had ſifted and! 


00d 

by. You may give him as much Bread as ni: 
countervail the quantity of Oats, or more if 
think fit, and ſo leave him till eleven a Clock, Mb. 
then give him the ſame quantity of Oats and ; 
and let him reſt till the Afternoon. | FN 
At One Afternoon, if you intend not toe o- 
him an Heat the next Day, feed him with Hose. 
and Oats as in the Forenoon, and ſo every Ml {6 
following for that Day. = Ih 
But if you intend the next Day to give hin; | 
Heat, then you ſhall only give him a Qua: 1, 
clean ſifted Oats, but no Hay, and ſo let hin ou 
till Evening. At four a Clock give him the Wi hi; | 


quantity of clean- ſiſted Oats ; and after he has Med 
en them, Bridle, Dreſs, . Cloath, Saddle, Wi 
Air, Exerciſe, bring home, and order him, 3 


all 


* 
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0ng his Oats for that Night. After he hath ſtood 
dat an Hour upon his Bridle, give him another 
art of Oats, and when he hath eaten them, put 
ect and clean Muzzle upon him, and lo let him 
till nine at Night. At nine give him another 
art of Oats, and when he hath eaten them, put 
his Muzzle again, toſs up his Litter, and leave 
n till next Morning. 
The Muzzle is to keep the Horſe from eating up 
Litter, from gnawing upon Boards and Mud- 
ls, Sc. They are made ſometimes of Leather 
mp'd full of Holes; but theſe are unſavory 
{ uns holſome; beſides they are too cloſe and 
2 hot, and both make a Horſe ſick, and cauſe 
1 to forbear Reſt, But the beſt Muzzles for 
nter or Summer are the Net-Muzzles, made 
ſtrong Packthread, and knit very thick and cloſe 
the bottom, and then enlarged upwards to the 
«cle of the Horſe's Head; at which place they 
vound about with a Tape, and have alſo a Loop 
0 dung, whereby they are faſtned to the Horſe's 


ie next Morning come to him before Day, if 

be [ſtanding on his Feet; but if he be laid, by no 
ans diſturb him. Take a Quart of well. ſifted 
and rub between your Hands with ſome ſtrong 
cor Beer, but let not them be too moiſt for fear 
0:encez and when he hath eaten them, dreſs 
laddle him as formerly. Then being ready to 
'orth, tye his Bridle-Rein over the top of the 
%, 10 as you may draw his Head alofr. Then 
* 1 new laid Egg or two, and breaking them in 
Mouth, make him to ſwallow them down, waſh- 
ils Mouth after it with a little Beer or Ale, and 
ad him out, not forgetting to provoke him to 
1 the Door: Then mount and rack him gent- 
aide Courſe, making him by the way to ſmell at 
! Horſe's Dung you ſhall meet with, 


M 2 When 


— 


ho = 
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When you are come within a Mile or there 
bouts of the Starting-Poſt, diſmount and take d 
his Body-Cloth and Breaſt-Cloth, and girt on d 
Saddle again: Then ſending away your Grog 
with thole Clothes, and the dry rubbing Cloths 
let him ſtay at the end of the Race till you com 
This done, rack your Horle gently up to the Stu 
ing-Folt, it there be any, making him ſmell at i 
that fo he ry know the beginning and end oft 
Courſe. There ftart kun roun- dly and ſharply, 
give him his Heat according to the following] 
ICCLIONS, 


Some ſow things to be ebjerved in giving of Heal, 

Ft; Two ina Weck are ſufficicnt for any Horl 

Seconly, That one of them ſhould always he g 
on that Day of the Week on which your Her! 


to run his Match, and that alſo ſtill to be. 
ſharpett for encrealing of his Sw works the. 


being only a flow 5. llopin? the Courle, 1 
to 3 V ind and ute Swi oh ris to ia, 
Sperd. As 1ſup.uic your Match is to be u 
Mondav, then your Iicating-Hays mult be 
and Fridays, and the ſharper Hcat to be 1 
Aouday: Ii the Day be day, then Tt, 
Satyrdays : If Weduciday,, then N edneſdaxi is and! 


! w:. 


Inrdi;.:, by reaſon of the Eera*%s-Days If 7 

1 FRY po", 1 — C { ' 
612 =) (en 4 T4 iow » and SUORURYVS, and 10 0! 
rel. 


Toigdy, You ſhall give no Heat (but in ci 
neceſſity) in Rain or toul W eather, but rather 
fer Hours and change Days; for it is unwholg 13 
und dangerous. And therefore in caſe of st 10 
Showers and uncertain Weather, you ſh: ul } | 
for your Horle a 1390d lined quite thorow to! 


Ac 
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x the Rain. Nothing being more dangerous than 
of Wet falling into the Ears, and upon the Nape 
kc ne Neck and Fillets. 
i, Give your Heats, (the Weather being 
onable) at the break of Day, but by no means 
de Dark, as being unwholſome and dangerous. 
, When you begin your Heat, ſtart your 
rOUun ily and ſhar Ply, at near a three Quar- 
; and if it be on the Day of the Week that 
ch e fall on; then according to his 
goodneſs of Wind, and cheartulneſs of 
| him the whole Courſe thorow; and by 
lo any thing in extremity or above his 
1; but when you find him a ele to yield, 
{raw 2 little, and give him exe, that he may 
| with Pleaſure, and not with Ang! i For 
manner of training, will make him take delight 
| hour. The other Heat in each Week muſt 
gentle, the deſign of it bei ing only to en— 
nc and cauſe Swear, that ſo the Scouring 
to give him after his Heat may have tome 
: Greaſe to work upon and | bring away. You 
+ therefore let him go over the Courle at a 
ud gentle Gallop; for if both the Mears 
m rt, the Hor! would not be able to hold 
St 0 n io Mort an Intermiſſion 333 
or hun to reſt and recover his Vigour. Alio 


0:1 8 vou ſhall obſerve upon what Ground he 

5 buitz as whether Uphill or Down-hill, upon 

91-v0und or rough, wet or dry, a Level or 

nd tomewhat rifing, that you may manage him 
l advantage. 


* - 


i BY 

Wien you have finiſn'd your Heat, and gently . 
op'd him up and down (the Groom being rea- 
40 him into ſom 


varm Place or Corner, and 
3 with 


all, walk him about the Fields to cool him; u 
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w.th your Scraping knife, made of a broken Swarl 
lade, or of a thin piece of old hard Oak, ſcrape g 
he Sweat from every part (Buttocks excepted) u 
til you can make no more ariſe, moving him a lin 
now and then, leſt his Limbs become ſtif; th 
with dry Cloths rub him all over; take of h 
Saddle, and having ſcraped his Back, and rub, 
it near dry, put on his Body-Cloth, and Breaſt. Ch 
and girt on the Saddle again ; then mount and gi 
lop him gently, now and then wiping his He 
Neck and Body as you fit upon his Back. Latte 


when you find him begin to dry apace, rack h 
1 ſometimes ſteeping. ſometimes gall 
: But bring him not to the Stable till you fn 
— throughly dry. When you are come to 
Door, intice him to empty, then tie him to the Rat 
and (having prepared it yourſelf before, or at |: 
one for you againſt your coming) give him one 
theſe Scourings following. 


> UQ - — : 


Two excellent Scourings for Running-Horſes, eithy 
which may be ſafely given after a Heat, to bring a«ogiſo 
molten Greaſe, or other Foulneſs in a Hors But Wiſs 


Take a Pint of Syrop of Roſes, or for want of Wo! 
a Pint of ſtrong honyed Water, and diſſolve it 
ic of Caſſia, Agarick and Myrrh, of each an Oun 
ſhaking them well together in a Glaſs ; then ben 
mulld and made warm upon a gentle Fire, andi 
Horſe newly come trom his Heat, give it hu 


luke-warm. ut 
it 

* 

Another. - 

ind 

Take a Pint of Canary, Malaga, or Sherry, i i 
pulverizing an Ounce of the fineſt Rozin, pu! 15 


therein; which being incorporated, add to * 
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Ounces of Oil- olive, and two Ounces of brown 
garcandy beaten to Powder, with an Ounce of 
ke Juice of Savin, or Powder of Rhubarb ; mix or 
ew all together, and warming it over a gentle Fire, 
ve it the Horſe luke-warm. 


How to order bim after his Scouring. 


As ſoon as you have given it to him, rub his 
gs well, take off his Saddle, and if his Body be 
un lightly over it with a Curry-comb, then 
Bru; and laſtly rub him over very well with a 
Cloth, and clothe him up warm, throwing alſo 
rr him, if the Weather be cold, a looſe Blanket. 
ct him faſt full two hours after taking the Scour- 
7; and during that time go not out of the Stable, 
it keep him away by making a noiſe, and ſtirring 
m now and then. 

after he has faſted upon the Bridle two Hours, 
ke a Handful of Wheat-ears, and coming to him 
the Roots of his Ears, and under his Clothes 
xxt to his Heart, and upon his Flanks; and if 
ge find any new Sweat ariſe, or Coldneſs, or that 


616, 8s Flank beat, or Breaſt move faſt, then forbear 
give him any thing, it being a ſign there is much 
t of WF ouin<15 ſtirred up, on which the Scouring is work- 


e e with a conquering Quality, which makes him 
Due fick: So that you ſhall only take off his Bri- 
bene put on his Collar, toſs up his Litter, and ab- 
nd 0088"! yourſelf (the Stable being dark and quiet) for 
it e Hours, which is commonly the longeſt time 
at Sickneſs will continue: But if you find no ſuch 
dilpoſition in him, then give him the Ears of 
icat three or four together; and if he eat one 
ndtul give him another, and ſo until he eat three 
four handfuls, but no more: Then drawing 
5 Bridle and rubbing his Head well, give him a 
! Bundle of Hay well duſted ; about an Hour 
M 4 after 


þ 


yz 


pul 


che 
0 


clean chip'd, and then leave him for two or thr 
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after give him a Quart of clean Oats with tuo g 
three Handfuls of ſplit Beans amongſt them, 1! 


break allo into them two or three Shives of * 


Hours. 

At Evening, before you dreſs him, give him th 
like Quantity "of Oats, Beans and Bread, and whe 
he hath eaten them, Bridle, Dreſs, and Cloath hin 
but you ſhall not air him abroad this Evening, be 
cauſe the Scouring yet working in his Body 1 
the Heat, he mult not have an y Water at all, 
ter he is dreſs'd and hath ſtood two Hours on 
Bridle, give him three Pints of clean Oats waſhed 
Beer or Ale, which will inwardly cool him as f 
had drank Water, and you are ſure he can rec 
no prejudice by it. After he has eaten all his wal 
Meat, and recited upon it a little Space, you ſhall: 
his feeding Times, which have been ſpoken of be 
with Oats and ſplit Beans, or Oats and Bread, « 
all together, or each of them by it ſelf, accord 
to the liking of the Horſe, fecd him that Nig 
in a plentiful Manner, and leave a Knob of hay! 
the Rack when you go to bed. 

the next Day early, firſt Feed, then Did 
Cloath, Saddle, Air, Water, and bring him bo 1 
as at other, Times; only have a more Tarelal E 
to his empty ing, and obſerve how his Greale 
Toulneſs waſteth, At his feeding Times, feed 
as was laſt ſnewed you, only very little Hay, at 
keep your Heating Days and the Preparation | 0 
Day before, as hath been declared. Thus vou 
ſpend the ſecond Fortnight, in which your He 
having received four Heats Horſeman-like give 
hun, with four Scourings, there is no doubt but. 
Body will be inwardly clean. You ſhall therein 0, 
che next Fortnight order him according to the! 

tions following. a 
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The Third Fortnight's Feeding, 


[he third Fortnight you ſhall make his Bread fi- 


than it was formerly; as thus: 
The Second Bread. 


7 io two Pecks of clean Beans, and two Pecks 

hne * and grind them well together; then 

P A knead it up with Barm or Lightning, and 

„bit up as you did the former Bread. 

With this Bread, having the Cruſt clean cut a- 

7, and Oats and ſplit Beans mix'd together, or 
ally it you think fit, feed your Horſe at his 


oo 11 Meals, as formerly, only with theſe few dif- 

halla ences. 

lore rn, you ſhall not give the Heat which falleth 

10, en the Day of the Week the Match is to be run 

rang”, fo ſmartly and violently as before, that he be 

Non: overitrained and made fore before the Match. 

oa {hall not after his Heats give him any 
11233 bur inſtead thereof inſtantly upon the 

Drci 4 of is Heat, after he is a little cooled and 

bang up, and in the fame place where you rub 

mm ons of the following Balls as big as a 

n , Ns Egg. 

All 

„ 91 | trite J vecentt cf Mr. Markham's fan ous Cordial 

20 , / nuch efteemed by the Generality , our 

u U Loolih Furricrs, 

Ho! 

ven! ie Anniſeeds, Cummin-ſeeds, Fennegreek- 

ut . Carthamus-ſeeds, Elecampane-roots,and Coltſ- 

a Bs of each two Ounces, beaten and ſcarce d very 


he . is allo two Ounces of the Flour of Brimitone. 
ien take an Ounce of the Juice of L 1quortſh, and 

loive it on the Fire in Half a Pint of White- 
wine : 
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wine: Then take of the Chimical Oyl of Anniſeech 
an Ounce, of Sallad-Oyl, Honey and Syrup d 
Sugar, or for want of it Moloſſus, of each half ii. 
Pint ;- mix all with the former Powders, and wit N 
as much ine Wheat-Flour as will bind and K 
them together; work them into a ſtiff Paſte, wic 
keep in a Gally-pot cloſe covered, and give as yu. 
find occaſion. F 
If to prevent Sickneſs ; anoint a Ball all over vu 
Freſh-Butter, and give it him as a Pill in the Mom 
ing faſting : Then ride him a little after it, or |. 
him ſtand upon his Bridle for an Hour, Feeding u 
Watring according to cuſtom; and do this three ii. 
four Mornings together. 
It for a Cough or violent Cold, or to fatten 
Horſe; then give them for a Week together, « 
longer if needtul, 
It your Horſe has an inward rattling by real 
of a Cold or Rheum, diffolve a Ball in a Pint d 
Sack, and give it him warm. Or if you diſſolve 
in warm Water, it will have the ſame effect, and 
fattens exceedingly. A Ball in the Morning bor 
Travel will prevent his wearying too ſoon; int 
heat of Travel will refreſh his Spirits; and aftt 
travel will recover Wearineſs and prevent Sicknels 


Toe Fourth and laſt Fertuigbi's Feeding. 


For the fourth and laſt Fortnight you ſhall mi 
your Bread much finer than either of the former. 


The laſk and fineſt Bread. 


Take three Pecks of fine Wheat, and one Peck© 
Beans, grind and bolt them through the fineſt Bolt 
you can get; then knead it up with new ſtrong 
and Barm beaten together, and the Whites of tun 
ty Eggs or more, and no Water at all, but 8 

[ eres 
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ereof a ſmall quantity of new Milk; then work it 
o, bake and order it as the former; and with this 
ed, having the Cruſt firſt cut away, clean Oats, 
OS: {plic Beans, all mixed or ſeveral, feed your 
knit lorſe at his ordinary Feeding times, as you did 
nay Fortnight before : Only you ſhall obſerve theſe 
108; Directions following. 

Firſt you ſhall keep your Heating-Days the firſt 
V-ck of this Fortnight; but the ſecond or laſt Week 
0u ſhall forbear one Heat, and not give your Horſe 
1 five Days before his Match, but inſtead there- 
"long and ſtrong Airings and Water-courſes, te 
p him in Wind. 

You need not in this Fortnight to give him any 
-uring at all: And if Morning and Evening you 
un Frankincenſe in the Stable, it is wholſom for 
e Horſe, and he will delight therein. 

In this Fortnight, when you give him any waſht 
leut, waſh it not in Ale or Beer, but in the Whites 
Eggs or Muſkadine, being more wholſom and 
purſey. This Fortnight give him no Hay, but 
ut he takes out of your Hand after his Heats, and 
at but in little quantity and clean duſted, 

The laſt Week of this Fortnight, if he be a foul 
eder, you mult uſe the Muzzle continually : But 
de be a clean Feeder, and will touch no Litter, 
in three Days before the Match is ſufficient. 

On the Morning the Day before your Match, feed 
before and after Watring and Airing ; and wa- 
das at other times before Noon, and after Noon 
nIniſh his Portion of Meat a little. 

bctore and after Evening-Airing, feed as at Noon, 
d water as at other times; but be ſure to come 
ome before Sun-ſet. 

This Evening you are to trim and ſhoe your 
S Mere, taking care not to hinder his Feeding, nor 
VP interrupt his Reſt: For I have heard Horſe- 
nin ay, char when they had ſhod their work 
wit 


— — — — — — 
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with light Shoes or Plates, the Night before t 
Courie, their Horſes have taken ſuch notice theres 
that they would neither eat what they gave then 
nor lie down to take any reſt all the Night follon 
ing: But a Horſe muſt be old and long experi 
ced in this Exercile to make ſuch ſubtil Obfervatir 
However, I adviſe that things of neceſſity be di 
upon this Day, rather than upon the Morning 
the Courſe, becauſe on that Morning he ſhould in 
nothing to trouble him, 

Late at Night feed as you did in the Even 
and give him what he likes beſt, according to 
Stomach, only as little Bread and Beans as poſiial 
then putting on his Muzzle, and tofling up his 
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if ter, leave him quiet till next Morning. 

1 The next Morning (being that of the Mu 

"8 Day) come to him before Day, take off his Mun 

| rub his Head well, and give him a pretty quaat! 
17 , „ 7 * 4 
if of Oats waſhed in Mufſkadine if he will cat tally; 
j or elſe in the Whites of Eggs. It he refuſe d 


then try him with fine drets'd Oats, dry and ant 
with a little Wheat: After he hath eaten them, 
he be a ſlow emptier, walk him abroad, and in 
places where he uſed to empty, there entice tum! 
it, which, as ſoon as he hath done, bring 
home, put on his Muzzle, and let him rett v2 . 
you have warning to make ready. But if he © 
tree Emptier, then you need not ſtir him, but 
him lie quiet, 

When you have warning to make ready, take“ 
his Muzzle, and having waſhed his Snaffle in a ii! 
Muikadine, bridle him up. Burt before you b 
him, if you think him too empty, give him ti 
or four mouthfuls of the wad Meat laſt ſpoke! 
Then bridle up and dreſs him. Aſterwards pit 
ing your Saddle and Girths with Shoemakers-\\ 
{ct it on his Back and EO ſo that he r 


only fect the Girths, but Hate no ſtraitneſs: I. 
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1 Lean Sheet over the Saddle, and over it his 
/; Cloaths, then his Body-Cloth and Breaſt- 
rh jk” wiſp him round with ſoft Wiſps. And 
ing ready to draw out, give him half a Pint of 
belt Muſkadine in a Horn, and ſo lead him 
= 
In. ill your leading, uſe gentle and calm motions, 
ing him to ſmell upon any Dung, and where 
ine Ruſhes; long (5; als, Heath, or the like, 
ig, and entice him to Piſs; but if you find 
o och help, then in ſome certain places where 
| him, and eſpecially near to the place 
dre you are to mount; and having accuſtomed 
10 it before, breal: ſome of the Straw where- 
he is wiſped, under him; and thus intice him, 
eu em, to Stale or Piſs; and if any white or 
ck Form or Froth ariſe about his Mouth, with 
n I ndkerchicf, wipe it away; and, carrying 
Bottle of clean Water about you, waſh his Mouth 
and then with 1t, 
nen you arc come to the place of Starting, be- 
vou uncloath the Horſe, rub and chafe his 
gs well, then pick his a cet, and waſh his Mouth 
Water, mount his Niger, and having adjuſted 
8 rrups, let him walk him ſoſtly to the : Starting - 
h and there ſtarting fair, let him run him to the 
advantage. 


P 0 , 2 9 4 3 th. a hes . 
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is Dung be neither ſo thin that it will run, 
10 thick, but that ic will a little flatten on the 
I nd, and of a pale yellow colour, then is the 
ore clean and well fed. If in round Pellets, and 
= or brown, it ſnews inward Heat. If 
555 it ſhews foulneſs. If red and hard, then 
th had too ſtrong Heats, and Coſtiveneſs will 


2 follow. 
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too ſore Heats, been over-ridden, or ridden u 
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follow. If it be pale and looſe, it ſhews inwt 
coldneſs of Body, or too moiſt feeding, 

If his Urine be of a pale yellowiſh colour, rathe 
thick than thin, and of a ftrong Smell, it ſhew 
Health. If it be of a high complexion, clear ar 
tranſparent, like old March-Beer, then is he inf; 
med in his Body, and hath taken ſome Surf; 
If it be like Blood, or inclining to Blood, he hai 


early after Winter-Grats. If green, it ſhews a Ca 
ſumption of the Body. If with bloody Streaks, 
Ulcer in the Kidnies, If black, thick, and cloud 
it preſages Death. 
If he ſweat ſtanding ſtill in the Stable, or wal 
ing a Foot: pace, or the like; or if his Swen! 
white and frothy, like Soap-ſuds, then is he tg 
and wants Exerciſe, But if the Sweat be bla 
and as it were only Water thrown on him, tha 
is he luſty and in good caſe. 
Altho' I have given no Directions for Watering 
in the Evening, after a Heat; yet you may in ti 
three laſt Fortnights (finding your Horſe clean, a 
the Greaie quite conſumed) ſomewhat late at Nig 
give him a reaſonable quantity of Water mi 
Milk-warm, and faſting about an Hour after it. 4 
ſo if the Weather be unſeaſonable, you ſhall at you 
Watering-Hours, Water in the Houſe with war 
Water, throwing into it it a handful of Wheat-Brz 
or Oat-meal, but Oat-meal is the belt. 


- . 
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Inwarl K: = 
raths CHAP. MAS 
= Of Ambling. 


Here are many different Methods uſed in teach» 
ing Horſes to Amble; ſuch as Ambling by 
he help of a plowed Field, by Weights, by Hin- 
:-Shoes with long Spurns or Plates at the Toes, 
the help of fine Liſts, c. all of which are defe- 
ive, and have great Inconveniencies attendingthem. 
hall therefore ſhew you the trueſt and eaſieſt way 
omake a Horſe to Amble, which is this. 
Mount his Back, and try with your Hand, by a 
entle and deliberate Racking, and preſſing of the 
orle forward, by helping him in the Weeks of his 
louth with your Snaffle (which muſt be ſmooth, 
g, and full) and correcting him firſt on one fide, 
zen on the other with the Calves of your Legs 
ad ſometimes with the Spur. Now if you can 
ne him of himſelf to ſtrike into an Amble, 


Nen ſhufling and diſorderly, there will be much 
Wr ſaved. But if you find he can by no means 
chend the Motion you deſign to teach him, 


rucele not with him, but make uſe of the Tramel 
1 manner following. 


The Form of a Tramel, 


Firſt, for the Side-Ropes 3 they muſt be made of 
belt, fineſt, and ſtrongeſt Pack- thread, twiſted 
the Rope-maker into a ſtrong Cord, not above 
de bigneſs of a ſmall Jack-Line, with a Nooſe or 
bop at each end, ſo ſtrong as is poſſible to be 
made, Neither muſt they be twiſted too hard, but 
ntly, and with a yielding Quality, for that will 


ing on the Motion more ealily, and keep the 
1 Tramel 


[AP 


— —— 


but to bear up the Side- Ropes, ſhould (it you 
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Tramel from breaking. Now theſe Side-Ropes mit 
be juſt thircy ſix Inches in length for an Horſe of y 
ordinary Stature, and longer or ſhorter according u 
the ſize of the Horſe. 

Secondly, The Hoſe, which muſt be placed in th 
ſmall of the Fore-Leg, and the ſmall of the Hinder: 
Leg, above the Paſtern Joints, they muſt be mat 
of fine, ſoft, and pliant Girt-Web, lined wi 
double Cotton : Over the Girt- Web muſt be faſten't 
ſtrong Tabs of white Neats-Leather well-tallowd, 
and ſuited to an even length, and ſtamped vit 
Holes at equal diſtance, which Tabs ſhall pi 
through the Nooſes of the Side-Ropes, and be mad 
longer or ſhorter at pleaſure with very ſtrong 
Buckles, and which Hole are to be made faſt aber 
the Horſes Legs with ſmall Buckles. Now the 
Hoſe of Girt ſhould be four Inches in length, an 
the long Tabs with the large Buckles ten. 

Th; ray, The Bach. band- being of no other uk 


tramel alt four Legs) be made of fine Girt- Web, 
lined witlf Cotton; but if you tramel- only on: 
ſide, then an ordinary 1 Tape will ſerve, being ur 
that it carries the Side-Ropes in an even lie, 
without riſing or falling; for if it rife, it ſhorten 
the Side-Rope; and if it falls, it endangers tang 
ling. In ſhort, the Sl --Rones mult be firm, withos 
yielding a jot; the // © mult be ſoft, lie cloſe, an 
not move from their firſt place; and the Bact.“ 
muſt be flat, light, and ſo detended from the Fill 
that it may not gall. 

Having brought your Horſe into an even ſmoot! 
Path, having the llaſc made faſt about his Leg 
untie the long Tabs of the near Fore- Leg, and tt 


near Hinder-Leg, then put to them the Side Rope 


and ſee that he ſtand without ſtraitning or enlarging nels 
his natural ſituation, and in that even and Jul The 
om 


length ſtay the Side-Rope by a ſmall Tape faſten 


U 
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»to the Saddle: Then with your Hand on the 
idle, ſtraitning and pulling his Head, put him 
ntly forward; and, if need be, have the help of 
By-ſtander to put him forward allo, and fo force 
im to amble up and down the Road, with all the 
ntleneſs you can, ſuffering him to take his own 
ture; and tho? he ſnapper, or ſtumble, or per- 
ps fall now and then, yer it matters not: Do 
u only ſtay his Head, give him leave to rife, and 
th all gentleneſs put him forward again, 

And that this may be done with the more eaſe 
d leſs amazement to the Horle, it is not amiſs 
t his firſt Trameling) to give your S:de-Ropes more 
gth than ordinary, that the Twitches may be 
s ſudden, and the Motion coming more gently, 
e Horſe may ſooner apprehend it. But as ſoon 
he comes to a little Perfection, then put the 
{-KRores to their true length; for an Inch too 
ng is a Foot too flow in the Pace; and an Inch 
o ſhort, cauſes rowling, twitching up of the Legs, 


Weh indeed a kind of plain halting. 
enen the Horſe will thus amble in your Hand 
x (uririectly, being Trameled on one fide, you ſhall 


lin Wn change it to the other fide and ſo from one 
rico: £0 another, till with the Half-Tramel he will 
rang ind amble in your Hand without ſnappering 
cho frumbling, both readily and ſwiftly. When 
„ nM is attained to, which if he be tractable, cannot 
bu ore two or three Hours Labour, you may then 
ton the whole Tramel, with the broad, flat, 
«-band, trameling both ſides equaily, and ſo run 
n your Hand along the Road, at the utmoſt 
gin of the Bridle; then pauſe, cheriſh, and to 
gun; and when he is perfect in this, then put 
| upon rough Ways, where there are Clots, hol- 
dels, and falſe Treading. 

Vhen be is thus perfect in Hand, ſet a Boy or 
om upon his Back, making the Horle to amble 
| N un- 
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under him, whilſt you lead and ſtay his Head tg 
prevent Danger, or to ſee how he ſtrikes. The 
mount your ſelf, and with all gentleneſs increit 
his Pace more and more, till you come to Perfed. 
on. And as you did before in Hand, ſo do now © 
his Back, firſt with the Half-Tramel, then with th 
whole, and change from one fide to another, and 
alſo alter Grounds; and this you muſt do twice a 
thrice a Day. | 

When you have brought him to Perfection, ye 
may take away the Tramel and exerciſe him wit 
out it; but let it be done upon the High-way, at 
not in a private ſmooth Road, which affords but 
a coſening Pace, and will be left upon every ſm: 
Wearineſs: Therefore pace him on the High-vy 
three, four, or five Miles in a Morning, and if yt 
find him willing to forſake his Pace, put on ti 
Half-Tramel again. 
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* e HAF. IF, 
ec. the Vices in Horſes, and how to prevent, cor- 
rect, and remedy them. | 


won 
\ the 
by F your Horſe carry his Head and Neck awry, 
WJ obſerve to which ſide he inclines it, and ſtrike 
m twice or thrice with the contrary Spur: But „ 
" he be very ſtift-necked on the right: ſide and ply- 9 


er bending on the left, then hold the right 4 
* ar ſhorter than the other, and when you per- 1 
ee him to incline that way, give him ſudden 


* ecks, having a ſharp Wire faſten'd in the Rein, that 
ol deng in his Neck, he may be obliged to hold it 
* zit, obſerving to check him upwards, leſt he get 


habit of ducking down his Head. 

If your Horſe duck down his Head, check him 

ddenly with the Bridle, and ſtrike him with the 

urs, that he may be ſenſible of his Fault. If he 

ſanding, make him bring his Head into its 

it Place, as he ſtands; if going, let it be whilſt 

's moving; and when he obeys, be ſure to cheriſh 

N, and he will ſoon underſtand the meaning. 
|: your Horſe be ſubject, upon the leaſt Occaſion, | 
ſhake his Head and Ears, or move the latter when | 
ntends to kick, or bite, or caſt you, ſtrike him | 
the Head with your Wand, and at the ſame | 
ne give him a check with your Bridle, and a 4 
ie with your contrary Spur, putting him ſud- 
out of his Pace, and then make him ſtop, 
ne may have leiſure to underſtand your mean- { 
| and the like do when he ſtarts, or when he | 
Hag , which is a ſign of his intending to bite, [ 


irike with his Heels. | 

| he be Reſty, that is, will not go forwards, j 

Way then is to pull him backwards, and perhaps | 
N 2 he 
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he will then go forwards; this ſeldom fails: Buri 
it ſhould, then make uſe of year Spuzs to the pu 
poſe, and let another Perſon on Foot whip him fy 
ward; and altho* he rebel a long ume, the Why 
and Spurs will perſwade him at la:, it they be gin 


ſharply, ſoundly, and in timo; ard when once 90 


begin, you mutt continue them until he vield;pr 
vide" it proce. ds from Stibbornne's, and not fro 
Fainting or Sickne!s. 

It he rears an end, that is, riſes ſo high befa 
as to endanger his coming, ever upon his Rider, . 
muſt give him the Bridle, and leaning forward vi 
your whole Weight, give him both your Spurs 
he is falling down; but Spur him not as he is 
ſing, for that may cauſe him to come over upon you 

If he be apt to fol! down upon the Ground, it 
the Water, nothing better than a pair of goodSpu 
applied as ſoon as you perceive him going ade 
it, which will put him from thinking more cf. 
But if he deſiſts, then correct him no more att 
Time: For bad Horſemen are the Cauſe of molt 
theſe Vices, by correcting out of Time, when 
they are fo far from making a Horſe ſenſible | 
Fault, that they fright and put him into Conkul 
and make him at lait become Reſty. 

If he be apt /o 747 “, you muſt get a ge 
Bit, with a ſlack Curb, and keeping a gentle 
eaſie Bridle-hand, firſt walk him without /! 
but only 44/4 him upon the Hand by little 
little, and then trot him a while, and put him 2 
from a Trot to a walk, ſtaying him by Deg! 
and always cheriſhing him when he obeys ' 
When you find him thus far peaceable, put 
from his Trot to a gentle Gallop, and from ti! 
a Trot, and from a Trot to a Walk, ſtaying 
by Degrees with a gentle Hand, and uſing this: 
thod for a while with Patience and Judgment, 
may probably prevent his running away. 


2 
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But ſuppoſe he do run away, what is to be done 
ben? For it is certain, that the more you pull the 
-:dle-Reins and hurt him, by ſtraitning the Curb, 
he more he will pull, and run the faſter, In this 
ife, if you have Field- room, when ever you find 
im begin to run, let him go by flackning the 
idle, and giving him the Spurs, continually, 
urply, and ſoundly, until he begin tò ſlack of his 
wn accord; and uling him in this Manner when- 
er he runs away with you, I dare undertake that 
aſt you will cure him, there being no Remedy 
ke this for a Run-away Horſe. 

your Horſe be skittiſh and apt to ſtart, ſo that 
pu are never free from Danger whilſt on his Back; 
t proceed from a weak Sight, whereby things 
2 repreſented to him otherwiſe than they are, 
re him time to view them well, and then ride 
m up gently to them. But if he be naturally 
tal, and apt to ſtart at the hearing of any ſtrange 
unds, you mult accuſtom him to the noiſe of 
ins, Drums, and Trumpets, and in Time he 
take Delight in them. 
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A Compendious 


TREATISE 


OF TE 


ART of R1DiNG. 


Collected from the beſt Modern W RI 
TERS on that SUBJECT. 
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RL FACE. 


bade in the preceding Part, 

all that any Gentleman _ to 
uw either as 10 Buying, £eping, 
being, Bitting aud Breeding, all kiads 
Hor) fes, for whatſcever Ser dice they 
10 ned. But there being little or 
thug of the Art of Riding contained 
1, I/ have annexed to it the follow- 
| Treatiſe of Horſemanſhip, collected 
n the, Duke of Newcaſtle, Hr Wil- 
m Hope, and the beſt modern Writers 
ths SubjeCt. 


THE deſign of the enſuing Treatiſe 
wt to inſtruci ſuch who were never 
ated in the Art of Horſemanſhip : 

Reading in the World being capable 
nale a Man Maſter of any Practical 
„ without having firſt had ſome Ex- 


rence in it. But as it is not intended 


for 


The PR EFA E. 


for Perſons altogether ignorant of Ridi 
fo I dare be bold to promiſe a great dy 
of Succeſs to ſuch as ſhall diligently pn 
Eliſe theſe Diretlions ; which is all th 
can be reaſonably expected from the | 
Book that can be written upon any Prad 
cal Art whatſoever, 
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\ Compendious TA RATISE 
of the Axr of Rivins. 


—— 


CHAP. I. 


f what Stature and Age a Horſe ſhould be that 
is deſigned for the Manage. 


I of a middle ſize have commonly moſt 


Strength, Spirit, and Agility, and not one 
in a hundred but proves good; when of 
ge Horſes not one in a thouſand. Make choice 
erefore of a ſhort truſſed Horſe, well coupled, 
i good Feet and Legs, lively, full of Spirit and 
tion. And altho? great Maſters ſay, that it a Horſe 
ve a great Head, thick Neck, and fleſhy Shoulders, 
will be hard on the Hand; yet the Duke of New- 
/{- obſerves, that he had known more Thick- Hands, 
, and Shoulders, to be light on the Hand, than 
e had known of fine ſhaped and ſlender Fore-hands: 
nd that it is neither the one nor the other that 
ales it, but meerly the ſtrength of his Chine. For 
i Horſe that hath a great Head, thick Neck, and 
thy Shoulders, have alſo a good Chine, he will be 
git on the Hand: Provided there be no Imper- 
cin in his Legs or Feet, eſpecially Before, for then 
ewilllean on the Hand, to eaſe the Grief of his 
5: And the Farrier muſt cure him and not the 
orleman, For the Art of Riding will not make a 
me Horſe ſound, 

| As 


of which muſt make him ſick, and ſubject to ma 
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As to the Age moſt proper to begin to work 
Horſe for the Manage, let him not be too your 
Not only becauſe his Underſtanding (if we may! 
call ir) is not yet come to him, but alſo thi 
Horſe of three Years old, being but a Griſtle, fr 
quent ſtops and going back, will ſpoil him, by fir; 
ing his Back, and ſtreſſing his Hams. Nay, alt 
your Horſe be fix, ſeven, or eight Years old, y 
ſhould not ride him above once a Day: For a Hey 
being Fleſh and Blood, cannot endure ſo much 
bour with ſo little Reſt; and no Exerciſe is mg 
violent for a Horſe than the Manage: And if y 
ride him twice in one Day, he will not recover 
in two or three: For if he oppoſe his Rider, wh 
all Horſes will do at firſt, you muſt correct h 
ſoundly, and ride him ſo long until he obey you! 
ſome ſmall meaſure; and by that time you w 
have rid him ſo violently and ſo long, that he w 
hardly be fit for Riding next Morning, much | 
to be rid any more that Day. Nor can you & 
give him his Meat, Water or Reſt in order; the un 


Diſeaſes. Whereas if you ride him moderate 
and when you find him to obey you, then to ti 
but a little of him that Morning, that he may 
incouraged to do the ſame again, he will then | 
lively and vigorous, take pleaſure in you and t 
Manage, and learn more in one Month, ridingh 
but once a Day, than he ſhall do in three, nd 
him twice. 


C HA 
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CHAP. IL 


that 
f L De/cription of the Natural Paces of a Horſe. 
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O Man can make a Horſe to go perfectly in 
Ayres or Artificial Motions, unleſs he firſt ex- 
ily underſtand the Natural Paces or Motions of a 
orſe's Legs, which are three, viz. a Walk, a Trot, 
4a Gallop: To which may be added an Amble, 
cauſe ſome Horſes naturally have it, and ſuch are 
emmonly the ſwifteſt Amblers of any. And firſt, 


Of the Walk. 


In a alt a Horſe lifts two Legs of a fide, one 
fer the other, beginning with a Hind- Leg firſt ;' as 
e lead with the Legs of the right ſide, then the 
| Foot he lifreth, is his far Hind-Foot, and in the 
me he is ſetting it down (which in a Step 1s al- 
avs ſhort of the tread of his Fore-Foct upon the 
me fide) he lifteth his far 1cre- Foot, and ſetteth it 


1 « : : au” 
to urn before his near Fore-Foot : Again, juſt as he 
Nay ſetting down his far Fore-Foot, he lifts his near 


hen! 
nd ü 
ing h 
ridi 


act, and ſets it down again juſt ſhort of his 
ar Lam-Tuct, and juſt as he is ſetting it down, he 
ts his ear [*ore-Foot, and ſets it down before his 
' Frre-Feet, And this is the true Motion of a 
Wit's Legs upon his Malk. 


Of the Amble. 


The difference between a Valk and an Amble is 
this, that in a V he lifts two Legs of a fide 
alter the 6ther, whereas in an Amble the two Legs 
'a fide are raiſed at the very /ame time, For if 
ur Horſe be Malling, and you would have him to 

Amble, 
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 Amble, you muſt ſtay him well upon the Hand, 20 
work him forwards with the Calves of your Ley 
one after the other, and thereby force him to { 
down the Fore-Foot of that ſide wherewith he lead 
ſooner than otherwiſe he would, which makes | 
Juſt to anſwer the motion of the Hind- Leg of th 
| ſide: As for example, if he lead with the Far- 
he removes his Hind-Leg and Fore-Leg of the (an 
fide at one time, whilſt the other two Legs i 
the Near-/ide ſtand ſtill, which is two of a ſid: i 
the Air, and two upqn the Ground-at the far 
time. See Plate 5. big. 9. 


Of the Trot. 


A Trot is two Legs in the Air and two upont 
Ground at the ſame time croſs-wiſe, or in th 
form of a St. Andrew's Croſs. And as in the Ani 
you ſtaid your Horſe upon the Hand, and preſſ 
him forwards with the Calves of your Legs one if: 
the other, ſo on the contrary, if your Horſe be 
ing and you would have him to Trot, you muſt „a 
your Bridle-hand, and preſs him on with both you 
Calves at one and the ſame time, which will force hi 
to advance the Hind- Leg of the ſide wherewith | 
did not lead, ſooner than otherwiſe he would, at 
ſo move at the very ſame time with the Fore-L 
of that ſide wherewith he began to lead; which 
the true action of the Trot, that is Hind- Lg 
one fide, and Fore-Leg of the other at one 1 
the ſame time. : 


Of the Gallop. 


A Horſe in Galloping ſtrait forwards, may lt 
with which Fore-Leg he pleaſeth, altho” Horſes d 
it moſt commonly with their right Fore-Leg: 5 
with whatever Fore-Leg they lead, the Hind- 
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he fame ſide muſt follow it, otherwiſe their Legs 
aid to be diſunited, 
To bring a Horſe's Legs right which are diſunited, 
1 muſt ſtay him a little upon the hand, and help 
with the Spur upon the contrary ſide to that 
which he is difunited : For example, If he be 
\niced on the right fide, help him with the left 
ir; and if he be diſunited upon the leſt ſide, then 
te him with the right Spur, by ſtaying him as I 
d, a little upon the Hand, and alſo helping him 
the ſame time with the Ca]ves of your Legs. 
Although in Galloping ſtrait forwards a Horſe 
yy lead with which Fore-Leg he pleaſes, yet in 
Circle he is confined to lead always with his 
re- Leg within the Turn, otherwiſe he is ſaid to 
Jop falle, but in both caſes the Hind-Leg of 
ame fide muſt always follow. And thus much 
the Natural Paces. 


CHAP. MM 
all the Artificial Motions which a Horſe can 


make, 


HE Artificial Motions are ſeven, viz. Terra 
a Terra, a Demy-Air or Demy-Volt, a Corvet, 
a;riole, a Croupade, a Balotade, and a Step, and 
% Of all which in order. 
end a Terra is nothing elſe but a ſhort and preſt 
Hop with the Creup in, in which a Horſe's Legs 
move more quick than in an ordinary Gallop, 
( mark but two times, as Pa, Ta, and not four 
in the Gallop. See Plate 5. Tig. 2. 
\ Demy- Air or Demy-Velt is an Air in which the 


re. parts of the Horſe are more raiſed than in 
1 Terra 
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Terra a Terra: Alſo the motion of the Hori 
Legs is more quick in Terra a Terra than in u 
Demy-Volt. 

A Corvet is an Air wherein the Horſe's Legs 
yet more raiſed than in the —— being a ki 
of Leap-up, and a little forwards, wherein the Hy 
raiſeth both his Fore-Legs at once, equally advang 
(that is when he is going ſtrait forwards, and ng 
a Circle) and as his Fore-Legs are falling, he; 
mediately raiſes his Hind-Legs as he did the þ 
that is, equally advanced, and not one before i 
other, ſo that all his four Legs are in the Air 
once, and as he ſets them down he marks but n 
times with them. See Plate 5. Fig. 5. 

A Capriole is when a Horſe at the full heighth 
his Leap yerks or ſtrikes out his Hind-Legs as ne 
and even together, and as far out as ever he 
ſtretch them, in which Action he makes a noiſt 
Claque with them. See Plate 5. Fig. 7. 

A Croupade is a Leap, where the Horſe pull 
his Hind-Legs, as if he drew them up to his Bel 
See Plate 5. Fig. 8. 

A Balotade is a Leap wherein the Horſe offers 
ſtrike out with his Hind-Legs but doth it not, 0 
making an offer, and ſhewing the Shoes of | 
Hind-Feer, but does not ſtrike. Of theſe three! 
Leaps the Capricle is molt eſteemed, being the mt 
perfect Leap of all. 

A Step and a Leap is as it were three Airs; 
Pace or Step is Terra a Terra, the railing is a Cort 
and then the Leap finiſhes it. 


* —— — 
* 


1 
ch! 
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CHAP. 7. © 
f the true Seat a Man ſhould keep on Horſe- 


back, 


Efore you come to practiſe the Artificial Mo- 
) tions of the laſt Chapter, it will be neceſſary 
ou thould underſtand a true Seat, without 
ich it will be impoſſible to perform any of them 
|. 
Fit then, approaching your Horſe's left Shoul- 
7, oblerve if the Bridle be well placed in his 
uth, the Curb right, and Girts faſt, and every 
ig in good order; then taking the Reins of the 
ein your left Hand, together with the Pommel 
tne Saddle, or a lock of his Mane, lay your 
Hand faſt upon the hinder part of the Saddle, 
placing yourſelf eaſily in the middle of the Saddle, 
L mult fit upon your Twiſt, advancing your 
towards the Pommel as much as you can 
your Shoulders a little backward, your Legs 
It down, as if you were on Foot, and your 
gns and Knees turn'd inward, griping faſt with 
2; plant your Feet firmly in the Stirrups, and 
?taem almoſt parallel to the Horſe's ſides, your 
> a little lower than your Toes, which ſhould 
paß, thorow the Stirrups above two Inches; 
r Hams ſtiff, and Legs not too far from the 
"e's Sides, nor yet ſo near as to touch them. 
de Reins of the Bridle being, as I ſaid, in your 
Hind, your Thumb upon them, and little Fin- 
cparatiug them, your Elbows a little diſtance 
1 your Body, the Bridle-Hand juſt over the 
ot the Horſe, and about three Fingers above 
Pommel, and two before it. : 


O When 
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When a Horſe makes any rude Motion, you my 
oppoſe it by acting quite contrary to what he dot, 
That is, you muſt meet that which comes to yo, 
As for Example, if the Horſe riſes before, then ju 
muſt incline your Body a little forward to hin 
In like manner, if the Horſe ſtrike out behind, 
raiſes his Croup, you mult put your Body backway 
which is contrary to the Horſe's motion; for d 
you follow the Horſe, you would put your Bt 
forward, and fo be in danger of being thrown, Ti 
beſt way therefore is to fit ſtrait as much as poſſi 
and then the Action of the Horſe will keep youy 
on your Twiſt, | | 


1 


H. 


The true Method of ſuppling a Horſe's Shoulder, 


firſt ri ding him upon Circles. 


T5 make a Horſe obey the Hand and Heel oft 
Rider, is the only aim of the whole Ar 
Horſemanſhip; and to make him obey your Hu 
you muſt firit ſupple his Shoulders. Now it 1s 
ways the inward Rein of the Cavezon, and inen 
Leg of the Rider, with the outward Rein of tl 
Bridle which doth this: Therefore practiſe y( 
Horſe upon this Leſſon of the Cavezon's Re a 
Leg of a ſide, until you find him very ſupple a 
eaſy to turn, and alſo very light. This muſt be di 
upon large Circles, of one Piſte or Thread.] 
ſhall firſt ſhew you how to fix your Cavezon. 
Take one of the Reins of your Cavezon (vl 
is alſo to have a Headſtal and Chaulband) wil 
mult be of a good length, with a Ring at onet 
of it; through which draw the other end of 
Rein, until you make a Nooſe or Loop at thats 


or 
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the Rein next to the Ring, whict. Loop put over 
»Pommel of the Saddle, making the reſt of the 
n to come down between your Thigh, and the 
bolſter of the Saddle, and then pur the reſt of 
e Rein through the Ring of the Cavezon upon 
Dime fide, and bring the end of it back again 
ward you, either to hoid in your Hand (which 
ould always adviſe you to do, fo long as you are 
ring of a Horſe's Shoulders) or to faſten with a 


| cle to the Pommel of the Saddle, there to re- 
bin fixt, ſo long as you intend to ride him to that 
ou vid upon which the Rein of the Cavezon is made 


;; and when you have done with riding him to 
t hand, do the ſame with the Rein upon the 
her fide, 

Your Cavezon being thus ordered, and the Reins 
the Bridle in your left Hand, if you go to the 
it, pull with your right Hand the inward Rein 
the Cavezon low, and towards your Knee, 
in the Volt or Circle, helping him alſo with 
Leg within the Turn, to bring in his outward 
der, which is Rein and Leg of a ſide; and 
is to be done firſt upon a Step, the Bridle-hand 
chat low, and a little upon the inſide of the 
e's Neck; but now and then you muſt carry it 
WT" the outſide, and then immediately bring it 
1 of n to its place, which is a little upon the inſide; 
iſe \OE'vards again place it upon the outſide as you 
dein find occaſion for it: Now this pulling of the 
pple Md Rein of the Cavezon, and helping alſo with 
be d * Leg or Spur, giveth a Horſe a good Plye; 
d. DA ate ugh the principal aid of the Bridle ſhould be 

. 7s with the outward Rein, which is to carry 


ler, 


| of 
Art 
r Han 

it 1s 
inan 


n (v1 Hand a little upon the inſide of his Neck, yet 
d) WO inward Rein is alſo made uſe of (which is to 
; one the Bridle-hand upon the outſide of his Neck) 
nd of Mrlurge the Circle, and prevent a Horſe's ſtrait- 


t thats 


or cloſing it too much. It alſo gives him an 
O 2 Apuy, 


to ply his Haunches, and endure to be kept i 


and ſtay him upon the Hand now and then, and! 
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Apuy, by making him endure the Bit, for n 
makes it both work upon his Bars and Places oft 
Curb. 

If you continue a little upon a Step, this Leſt 
of Rein and Leg upon a Side, you will find 50 
Horſe to grow eaſy upon it, which will prepare h 
tor a good Trot, and to gallop large upon Cird:; 
one Piſte or Tread, his Croup always out, /; 
will ſupple his Shoulders extreamly, eſpecially t 
without the Turn, ſo that it may paſs for thc 
of all Leſſons; the ſuppling of the Shoulders be 
the Foundation of a good Manage, and that uh 
all good Horſemen ſhould at firtt chiefly aim it 

However, the working thus with Rein and! 
of a Side, the Horſe's Croup out, doth at firſt py 
Horſe very much upon his Shoulders, and mi 
him allo to prels a little too hard upon the Bit; | 
in five or ſix Days riding he will be no more i 


-_ . 
his Shoulders, but upon the contrary, he will be 


» 


them, it you ſupport him a little with the Bri 


mediately ſlack it again. 

You muſt alſo know, that in performing 
Leſſon, if you do not bring in the Horſe's out! 
Shoulder with it, you do nothing; and therelor 
bring it in, you mult cauſe the inward Shoulde F 
come back within the Turn, as it were towards 
that ſo it may be preſſed, and carry the . 
Weight of the fore parts of the Horſe, while . 
ſame time the out ward Shoulder is at Liberty t! 
may ſupple; ſo that altho' you are now and! 


to carry your Bridle-hand without his Neck, 


you muſt immediately replace it again within, 


work with the outward Rein of the Bridle, thi: 
may bring in. his outward Shoulder; for if a Io 
Shoulders be not very caſy and ſupple, it wi 
only be a means to make him reſiſt and defend 


* 
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| | againſt you, but it will alſo make him uncapa- 

to perform any thing in the Manage as he 

git, and nothing doth more ſupple them than 
s Leiſon of Rein and Leg of a ſide with the Ca- 

On. 

Now if you perform this Leſſon exactly, the 
orſc's Hind-Legs will make two Circles conſidera- 
{larger than thoſe made by his Fore, and altho' 
Croup be very much out, and that he inclines 
. leans ſo very much upon his inſide, as may 

e you apprehenſive that he will fall, yet it is ſo 
ich the better, and he gocth allo ſo much the 
re ſecure 3 therelore give him no other Leſſon 
this upon the Trot and Gallop, either in large or 

roy Circles, until his Shoulders be well ſuppled, 
that you find him gallop light: But do not be- 
to 2 him until you find him ſo light and 

y that he offer to gallop of his own accord, 
en be is trotting aſter this manner; and uſing 

o metnod, you ſhall firſt ſupple him upon a Walk, 
x upon a Trot, and then upon a Gallop. See 

4. Fig, 6. but there the Cavezons inward Rein 
pulled high, and croſs the Horſc's Neck as it were, 
| not low towards the Knee, and therefore is 

re proper for a ſhort Trot than ſuppling of the 
ould: 1s, altho? it be very good for both. Now 
nt hath been ſaid of going to the right Hand, 
be ealily applied to going upon the left, the dit- 
ence being only this, that you muſt hold your 

Je with your right Hand, and pull the Cave- 

Is inward Rein with the left. 


- 
2 * — 
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CHAT YL 
How to flop a Horſe, and make him go back, 


A® to Stopping, you ſhould at firſt practit 
but ſeldom, and very gently, and ſtop h 
rather by degrees, and with two or three Falcid 
or times, than all at once and upon a ſudden; f 
this weakens the Reins and Back of a young Hy 
very much who hath not been accuſtomed to 
Therefore when you intend to make a Stop, 9 
your Body and Shoulders a little back to maket 
Horſe ply his Haunches, and griping him ſowenk 
hard with your Thighs, pull the inward Rein 
the Cavezon, and make him in this poſture to fo 
pretty firm Stops, at the ſame time helping hi 
with your outward Leg ; but you muſt never 
rempr ſuch Stops until your Horſe begin to bei 
and eaſy upon his Trot; and when you find tt 
he begins to ſupple and gallop light, his Head 
and Croup out, then accuitom him to freque 
ſtopping; to perform which exactly, you mult p 
hard, as I ſaid, the inward Rein of the Cavezo 
and make your outward Leg by approaching it nt 
his ſide, bring in your Horſe's outward Hind-L 
otherwile he cannot ſtop upon his Haunches, | 
cauſe his outward Haunch would be without! 
Volt. You muſt alſo take care, when you are 
teaching him to ſtop, not to make him advance 
riſe before, for this hath ſpoiled many a Hor, f 
king them at leaſt pull to rife ſo high before, . 
they are in danger of Renverſing, or coming 0 
upon their Rider. Therefore never teach your Hf 
to riſe before after you ſtop him, until he be 
ſettled upon the hand; for indeed the railing 0 


Horie before, or upon Peſates, ſhould be on: 
| 1 
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ke laſt things a Man ſhould teach his Horſe, or 

e may happen to ſpoil him. See Plate 4. Fig. 7. 

If you would have your Horſe go back upon a 

it Line, then leaning back a little with your 
4% o, and flacking your Thighs, pull equally both 

ke Reins of the Cavezon, one being in each Hand 
Qi r ſtrongly, to fee if you can force him back but 
p life: 6ngle ſtep or two at firſt; for if you can bring 
ca to perform that, he will in a ſhort time do 
n; ore; but if he altogether oppoſe you, by fixing 


Hot bore- Legs upon the Ground, and remaining im- 
to able as a Rock, then pull hard the Reins of the 
,, on one after the other, as if you were ſawing 


be Wood, and this perhaps will make him yield to 
ven. But if notwithſtanding this he ſtill reſiſt you, 
zen eit is a ſign his Shoulders are not yet ſupple e- 
o gh for it, therefore continue to ſupple them yet 
10 rter, and then he will certainly comply with you. 
ver bus you mult do to make your Horſe go back in 
xe e rait Line, which is the moſt uſeful; but if you 
d d make him go back in a Circle, then make uſe 
lead the inward Rein of the Cavezon, and outward 
eqn, juſt as you was ordered to do upon a Stop, 
aſt d o make him go back in a round, which will 
vero"? alſo to put him upon his Haunches, Note, 
it at alcho' I advited you to make but gentle Stops 
dL de beginning, yet I do not ſay the fame of go- 
es, Ne back, becauſe the ſooner you accuſtom him to 
ut back, the ſooner will he be put upon his Haun- 
are e 

ance MI Aſter you have ſuppled his Shoulders ſufficiently, 
d you (till find him hard on the Hand, by nor 
ng upon his Haunches, then trot him upon large 
ris of one Piſte or Tread, of at leaſt twenty four 
thirty Foot Diameter, and ſtop him often with 


be rey hard ſtops, helping him always with your 
no ed Leg, to bring in his outward Haunch; 


d your Shoulders and Body a little back, ſtop him 
O 4 thus 


| 


on the Trot and Gallop, which will both ſettle him 
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thus when he leait thinks of it: But if he incline n 
ſtop of himſelt, th en preſs him forward without ſto. 
ping of him, and then upon a {udden ſtop him agi 
when he 1s not expecting it. Repeat this often | _ 


on the Hand, and put him upon his Faunches: By 
after you have gained this point, you muſt not pr 
ctiſe this Leſſon ſo frequently as before, ne! 

pinches a Horle too much on the back, and mil 

him afraid to go frankly forwards: Therefore you 
Ii'cretion mu il guide vou, and, as I have N 
you muſt accuſtom him to top upon a Walk 
Trot betore you adventure to ſtop him upon a Gy 
lop, otherwile you may pinc! 1 his Reins, ſtrain h 
Back-finews, and make him utterly to diiguſt ti 


Manage. 


— — 


CHAP. VII 


How to make a Horſe ſenſible and obedient inf 
Heels, or to anjaoer exactly the Spurs. 


JFAving in the two preceding, Cl apters ſhev 
you how to work and ſu pple a FHlorſc's Sho: 
ters, With the Cavczon Rein in vour Hand, 
not tied to the Pommel of the Saddle, e 
better halt, of vour work; I will now teach ! 
ether half. which is to make him obey your Het 
and to work Shoulders and Crop togethe r, the l 
vezon's inward Rein being ſtill kept in your Nt 
and not tied to the Pommel. 

Pull the inward Rein of the Cavezon with joggen 
hand to bring in his outward Shoulder, and p82! 
him A the inſide of the Turn, that his Legs wie! 
aut the Turn may be at liberty to Jap over F his: | 
ward Legs, which is called by Horſemen Paſſag" 


and is performed for the moſt part with the outs 
Re! 
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in of the Bridle and outward Leg, that ſo. a 


ne 
A. larles Legs may have the more Liberty to lap the 
ane over another, however the inward Rein is 
n vo emes to be made ule of to ſtay him, if his 
e hin ders go too far before his Croup. The firſt 
eden you | ſhall give him upon paſſaging, muſt be 
tun bis Head to a Wall or Palliſade, pulling the in- 
ul” n Rin of the Cavezon, to whatever Hand you 
nabe 201g, hard to you, and helping at the fame 
vor with (your outward Leg, to make him go ſide- 
| vou and with the halt of his Shoulders always 


re his Croup if he do not obey your Heel, 
n the Spur gently upon that Side. You may 


eld; See Plate 4. Lig. 9. 
yon Ir tlorſe will not anſwer your Heel, by put- 


pon your Spur, then his Heag being to the Wall, 
tac outward Rein of the 
wm, nelping him allo with your outward Leg, and 


ity force in his Croup, but then he will ga 
> bec:uſe the outward Kein of the Cavezon be— 
ea, will make him look from the Turn, and 

us Croup will, go before his Shoulders, than 
nch dane can de more falſe : Therefore after 


to the true way of Riding again, 


ea your Horſe obeys your Heel upon the Eaſ- 
the along a Wall, chen work him with the fame 
- ha cdon upon large Circles, pulling, as I faid, the 
von's inward Rein hard to you, to bring in his 

h jag ard Shoulder, bending his Neck extreamly, and 
d 1g with your outward Leg, which is Leg and 
5 v2 of contrary Sides, taking always care that the 
bis of his Shoulders go before his Croup, and if he 
hot anſwer your Heel, then give him the Spur 
ut" Your outward Leg; allo whatever Hand you 
Re teach 


F \zmetimes give him this Leilon in the open 


his Fr but throweth it always out, and 
avezon from the 


im al:o it there be need for it: Now this will 


eve wrought him, thus falfly, to cure his Vice, 
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teach him to Paſſage upon firſt, make him do x 
much to the other, which is but changing Bridle. 
hand, Cavezon-Rein and Leg, and when you fn 
him obedient in Paſſaging upon large Circles, hi 
Croup in (which will put him upon his Haunchs, 
then make him go the Paſſage in little Circles, whol 
Diameter is little enger than his own length, 3. 
Hale 5, Fig. 1. 

Your Horſe being perfect in the aforeſaid Leſon 
of Paſſaging along a Wall, and in Circles upon; 
Trot to either hand his Croup in, then put him u 
a ſhort or ſlow Gallop upon large Circles his Cros 
in, after this manner: Pull the Cavezon's inwar 
Rein hard to you on the inſide of his Neck, a 
help him with your outward Leg, poiſing or reſtin 
a little more upon your outward Stirrup than ups 
the inward, taking alſo care to advance your ou 
ward Shoulder, to whatever hand you are going 
and thus bend his Neck extreamly, that he may 
preſſed upon the outſide of the Turn, and his Leg 
at liberty within the Turn, which is moſt proper f 
the ſhort Gallop his Croup in, or Terra a Terra, whit 
are near the ſame. Help him alſo now and th: 
with your Voice, and make him form good Stop 
See Plate 4. Lig. 8. - 

When your Horſe is perfect in theſe Leſſons, 
the help of the Cavezon's inward Rein held in yo 
Hand, I would then adviſe you to fix it witl 


— 


Buckle to the Pommel of the Saddle, and to oo: 
a little more with the Bridle, that he may underlta:: 
its operation upon his Bars, and the place of io 
Curb a little better than he hath done hitherto; Meci 
jo work him upon all the former Leſſons, but np, 
more upon a Square than upon a Circle, and lee Md 
you make him round the Angles well: For it is fo 
by Horſemen that a Circle ſubjects a Horſe's C. 
too much, therefore make uſe of a Square, with 


vezon-Rein and Leg of a ſide, and helping fer! 
72 
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noſt part with the outward Rein of the Bridle to 
pple his Shoulders; or Rein and Leg contrary, 
o put him upon his Haunches; and preſſing him 
upon the outſide of the Turn, give his Legs liberty 
within, helping him for the molt part with the 1n- 
rud Rein of the Bridle and ourward Leg, and 
fmetimes alſo with the outward Rein of the Bridle, 
when his Shoulders go too far out, and his Croup 
wo much in. 


on Wi Another good Leſſon is this; make your Horſe 
m es ſideways, or Paſſage him upon one Hand, then 
ro n him forwards twice or thrice his own length; 
wc meke him go ſideways upon the other Hand, 
, Wd put him forwards again, and ſo ſideway and 
elinWorwards from Hand to Hand, which will make him 
upoWcry attentive tothe motion of your Hand and Heels: 


r 088Wut the open Fields are more proper for this perfor- 
oing WWnince, than a cloſe or covered Manage. 

uy The inward Rein of the Cavezon being tied to 
s LOW: Girths, or pulled low within the Turn towards 
Der Me Rider's Knee, worketh a Horſe's outward Shoul- 
, wr, prefics his Legs within the Turn, and leaves 
* Legs at Liberty without the Turn, is excellent in 

00 


rotting or Galloping upon Circles of one Tread; 
this ſupples his Shoulders his Croup being a little. 
it, wach brings in his outward Shoulder more: 
[1s alſo excellent in Paſſaging his Croup a little in, 
o make him with the more eaſe lap one Leg aver 
notier, becauſe by the help of it his outward Shoul- 
er is brought in; but if you ſhould preſs his Croup 
00 much in, it would be impoſſible for him to go, 
t0; cauſe the Rein being tied to the Girths or pulled 
Iv, worketh and bringeth in his outward Shoulders, 
lee Mad by putting his Buttock too much in, you put 


. . . . . . . 
18 foul a bis butward Shoulder, which is a quite contrary 
8 ww Iction, and cannot be done at the ſame time. This 
wil 


Ward Rein is alſo excellent for Corvets upon Cir. 
es, becauſe it brings in the Horſc's outward Shoul- 
| | | der, 
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der, and conſequently gives liberty to the Crouy, 
Now in all theſe Leſſons if his outward Shoulder 
come not in enough, you muſt then turn your Bi, 
dle-hand a little within his Neck, which will work 
the outward Rein, and conſequently help to bring 
in the outward Shoulder, and make your Horſe ſup 
ple and eaſy to Turn. 

But as this tying of the Cavezon's inward Ren 
to the Girths, or pulling it low, makes an obliq 
Line within the Turn, and therefore worketh t 
Horſe's outward Shoulder; ſo ſecondly, the ſm 
Rein tied faſt to the Pommel of the Saddle, make 
an oblique Line croſs. the Horſe's Neck, which Lin: 
with the help of the Rider's outward Leg, puts had 
the Horſe's outward Shoulder, and forwards lis ir 
ward Shoulder, and ſo preſſes him upon the outſd 
ol the Turn, and gives his Legs liberty within th 
Turn, which is moſt proper tor Terra a Terra, ( 
the ſhort Gallop, his Croup in, but is nought f 
Corvets, becauſe it ſubjects his Croup too much 
yet it works his Creup mightily, either Leg aud l 


contrary, his Crevp out, or in Paſſaging his Crou3 n 


upon narrow Circles of his own length or a lit 
larger. Therefore when you have a Horſe's Ha 
to the Wall, if you would work his SH,, pil 


the Cadezon's inward Rein low, and towards you 


Knee; but if you would work his Croup, then pul 
it croſs his Neck, with your Nails up, and toward 
your outward Shoulder, : 

Having now ſhewn you the different Operatic 
of the Cavezon's inward Rein, when tied to the Gi 
and pulled h, or tied to the Pommel and pulled! 
and croſs the Horſc's Neck, which is of great conk 
quence to be exactly underſtood by any Perſon wi 
deſigns to be a compleat Horſeman; I. ſhall n 
ſhew you-ro what degree of ſtraitneſs that ſame 
ward Nein ſhould be drawn, when firſt to be m 
faſt to either Pommelor Girths : You mult then dn 


. 
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e Hela no ſtraiter, than to make your Horſe look 
iti one Eye into the Turn, that is only juſt ſo ſtrait 
hat he may not look out of the Tr, becauſe if 


tomed to it, it would make him to turn round 
moſt in one place, inſtead of going forward, and be 
nady means to make him become Keſty; therefore 
orten the Rein of the Cavezon proportionably, as 
ov ſhall find your Horſe well accuſtomed to ride 


jou will come to make him look with almoſt both 
is Eyes 1nto the Pl or Turn, which will make his 
Bidy ply, and form a part of the Circle wherein he 
Riding, which is the true and exact Poſture of 
Boly.of a KR-ady Zor/e, in going his Manage upon 
Volt or Circle, his Croup in. 


perform all his Leſſons with the Cavegon's inward 
thus tied to the Pommel of the Saddle, per- 
CT hin with the the Bridle alone, working him ſtill 
aa, making him to point a little out with 


ound them well. 


nd to raiſe him now and then upon Pe/ſates, and 
en Vage him again: But as J have already told 
ou, your Horſe muſt be well advanced before you 
venture to make him riſe before, or you may hap- 
1 to ſpoil him. | | 

| ſhall conclude this Chapter with a few very 
al Directions as followeth. . 9 ä 
H your Horſe preſs forward too much, ſtay him 
| upon the Hand or pull him back: If he offer 
2 go back, preſs him forward: If he go ſide-ways 
{40ſt your will to the right Hand, put him ſide- 
s upon the left; and ſo on the contrary. It he 
it his Croup too much out, by throwing it upon 
3 your 


ou ſhould draw it ſtraiter, he not being as yet ac- 


ich his Neck thus plied and bent, ſo that at length 


Your Horſe being perfectly well accuſtomed to 


þs Head at each Corner or Angle, and then to 


There is no Leſſon comparable to Paſſaging tbe 
Je, to make a Horſe obey the Hand and Peet, 
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your outward Heel, then with your outward Spur ih 
put it in; and if he puts it in too much, by thro. WW: 
ing it upon your izward Heel, then with your o 
ward Spur force it out again. If he go too man 
upon his, Shoulders, then , him frequently, ad 
make him g back, and alſo ſtay him well upon the: * 
Hand, as you are galloping, him; but if he go n pok 
his Hancbes, then continue him fo. If he rye bi: 
when you would not have him, then. as he is alin Ok 
give him the Spurs; ; and being thus put / from S 


own Will to'yours, he will become a Head) Hai. WA" 
e | on 

1 8 _ 
CHAP. VII. j 


The true and exact Method to make a _ 8 * 
Terra a Terra. 


Tr E Square for Terra a Terra, is preferable to: 
Circle; therefore work your Horle always up 
on a pretty large Square of twenty four or thiry 
Foot Diameter, and-do you fit ftrait in the Saddle 
poiling a little more upon your 0z:ward Stirrup tha 
your inward, but do not Jean too much upon tt, 
only the oz#7ward Leg to be a little longer than th 
inward, and the inward Leg to be a little before i 
and but a very little neither. You muſt reſt all up 
on the Twiſt and S/irrups, and fit as near to the Pon 
mel of the Saddle as you can, your outward Leg cla 
to the Horſc, with the Knee of it turned inward; 
and ſtiff in the lam to bring the Calf of your Le 
the ncarer to the Horſe's fide. Then for the Bri 
Hand, it you are going to the Ri iobt-Hand, put you 
Hand upon the outlide of his Ne: k, turning up you 
little Finger to make it reſpect your Left- {-Shouldr 
which will pull the 7zwward Rein that lieth above youl 
little Finger, your Arm being a little oblique fs 
your Bod, Yo and your Left-Shealder turned a ww A 
Will 
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ich wilt make your Body reſpect a little the Right- 


8 

— „ and this poſture will of neceſſity make the 
e go a little couched upon his outſide. You muſt 
nach urn your Head and look upon the inſide of the 


un to the inſide of the Horſe's Head, which will 
-1 means to keep your Hand ſteddy; for did you 
ok to your ivard Shoulder, it would remove your 
oh id/e-Hand too much within the Turn, and did you 
lle juſt between the Horſe's Ears, your outward 
der would not come in enough, ſo that neither 
0 nor you, nor the Horſe, would be oblique as you 
ould; your Bridle-Hand in rounding the corners or 
- ot the Square, muſt be carried circularly with 
Horſe, and /tzddily, but yet only ſo as to feel him. 
Now the Horſe being thus couched _ his cutſide, 
le poſture of your Body, the pulling of the. in- 
u Rein of the Bridle enlarges him before, by pul- 
g as it were his inward Fore-Leg from the outward 
e Leg; which puts his in i Hind. Leg near to his 
ward Hind-Leg, which narrows him behind, ma- 


up. 
bi ng him to bow in the Gambrels, eſpecially in his 
Idle rd Ilinder-Leg whereon he reſteth moſt, and 

uſts his inward Hind-Leg under his Belly, which 
n all the helps above-mentioned, makes him go 


ty much upon his Haunches: For the Horſe be- 
7 thus preſt upon the outſide, muſt of neceſſity 
0k within the Square or Turn; and his Fore-Parts 
ng enlarged, will make him embrace the Corners 
the Sguare the better when he is to round them: 
sind. Legs alſo being within the Lines of his 
Legs, he muſt needs be upon the Haunches ; 
d his inward Fore-Leg Being in a manner pulled 
m his ot7ward Fore-Leg, his inward Fore-Leg with 
ich he leads will appear to be longer than his - 
14 Fore-Leg, and make the firſt and largeſt Circle 
gare, which is right, and fo his outward Fore- 
will make the ſecond, and his inward Hind-Leg 
third, becauſe it is thruſt ſo much before his 

outward 


' 
1 
1 
1 
' lf 
j 
1 4 
119; 
| l, 


preſt, becauſe he will always go according to f 
height of your Hand: Now Terra a Terra ſhould; 
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outward Hind-Leg, and under his Belly; and then 
outward Hind-L2g will make the fourth and lv 
Square or Circle, becauſe it is ſo much piled int 
Gambrel by reſting upon it. 

Remember that you keep not your Bridle-hangt 
high, but low, that ſo your Horie may go low a 


ways be low and preſt. But I muſt alſo tell jg 
that the pulling the inward Rein of the Bridle pred 
the Horſe upon the or7/ide, weighs him up, andy 
him upon the Haunches, eſpecially upon his cc: 
Hind-Leg, ſo that all his Body leaneth upon the fin 
fide, and he cannot bring in his ovtward Shoulder, Men 
it is bound up as it were, to give his cze- Les wild 


the Tin liberty to lead. Now you may know Win: 
his \Veck, whether he is couched or Jeans upon his ul to 
fide or not; for if he. do, his Neck will .lean all oi: 


the ovt/ide, and your Body, it you follow the mi 
tion of the Horſe, will incline to be concave on t 
eutjide, and convox 4within, which would be very u 
becoming, and therctore you muſt, as much as po 
ſible, prevent it; ſo that the Horſe being thus pre 
and couched upon the outſide, bringeth in 
Haunch as he ſhould do, and hath three Legs in WO 


Air at once, to wit, his two re Legs and his aol » 
Hinder- Leg, with a lea forward lor and preſt. ro 


The ſame directions mutt be obſerved for the Wk: 
Hand as for the righ:, only altering the Brides 
Body and Legs; and for the Bridle-hand it is necellagÞ t! 
that when you g e left Hand, you ſhould n! 
your Hand on the contrary fide of his Neck, wi ou 
is without, your Arm cloſe ro your Body, b) 
Knuckles of your Bridle-hand turned towards Hug 
Neck, which will pull the inward Rein of the ber 


for the 4% land, becauſe it lies under your little f he 


ger, and this will make both your Body Ji! 
the Horſe's oblique, and alſa make every UW ii 
e 
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ſe anſwer, as well in going to the 4% Hand, as it 
d in going to the right. | 

But if you intend to change Hands upon Terra a 
ra, then your Body being ſtill oblique with the 
orſe's, and your Knuckles towards his Neck, and 
pon the ede of it, to which Hand ſoever you 
e going let his Shoulders firſt come in a little before 
du change him, and then help him with that Leg, 
hich was the inward before you changed, and then 
olding him up with your Brid/e-band upon the out- 
de of his /Veck, put him forwards, Now why his 
endes ſhould come in a little before you change 
im, is to fix his Croup that it may not go our. 
member alſo to be always ſtiff in the Hams, 
d to keep your Heels down, that ſo you may 
ng the Calves of your Legs to him; the ſame 
to obſerved, in changing upon Demy-Volts. See 
ate 5. Fig. 2. | 


— 


CHAP, IK 
Of changing upon Demy-V olts. 


OU muſt fit oblique, your Hand on the outſide, 

| your outward Leg cloſe to him, the Knuckles 
four Bridle-hand towards his Neck, and when he 
Ks his Demy- Volt, let him go a little more than 
a Turn, to fix his Croup before you change him; 
then help. hm with the inward Leg firſt, and 
n hold hiin up with your Hand, and a little on 
outhide of his Neck. This from the Wall is beſt, 
5 by a Wall it cannot be; for you cannot go 
rds gn the Wall, and therefore by a Wall it can 


e brag ut a juſt Half. Turn or Demy-Volto, which you 
tle E ne lp with the inward or outward Rein at plea- 
ly 01 110 you keep his Croup to the Wall, that he may 
7 


p bis Line, and not falſify his Dem) -Volto. Make 
P ufe 
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uſe always of the outward Rein, when you woul{ 
bring in his outward Shoulder. I ſhould next pro 
ceed to ſpeak of Corvets, but becauſe a Hork 
- ſhould be perfect in Peſates before he comes to Cor. 
vets, I ſhall explajn them to you. 


CHAT A 
Of Peſates. 


A Peſate is when a Horſe riſes handſomely befor 
| and upon his Haunches, and at the ſame tin 
bends his Fore-Legs up to his Body, Now this | 
neceſſary an Action, that without a Horſe can 
it perfectly, he ſhall never go well in any Ayr. Th 
Cavezon's inward Rein being in your Hand, or tt 
to the Pommel, help him with the outward Rein 
the Bridle, and in Paſſaging raiſe him as high as) 
can, and hold him there gently, without giving 
occaſion to fret; then walk hima little, and mich 
again, and do this quite round the Volt or k. 
Circle you are working him upon, which will me 
him in a ſhort time to form a true Peſate. Not 
altho* your Horle muſt be perfect in Peſates bei 
you offer to put him upon any Ayr, yet they ſhot 
never be taught him at firſt Riding, before he 
pretty far advanced in the Manage, and be ren OU 
obedient to the Hand and Heels. 

If your Horſe do not encline to riſe eafily be. 
upon Peſates, when you are upon his Back, then 
him between the Pillars, as in Plate 5. Fig. 4. help Hin 
him with two Rods upon the outſide of his E b 
Thighs, and in a ſhort time he will come to do*"y « 
Now I do not think that the Pillars ſerve for d; 
other uſe but this, neither would I ever advie WF yo: 
to make uſe of them but in this caſe; and ſo (00 
ever you find your Horſe to riſe eaſily, then e H 

I | 
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quite from them, with a Reſolution never to put 
im berwixt them again; for I aſſure you, they 
onſtrain and ſubject a Horſe's Croup too much, and 
o make him to go by Rote, which is what a Man 


0- 
Irie 


rould ſhun as much as any one thing in the ma- 
ing of a Horſe : But the uſe of the Cayezon doth 
lolutely help this; for with it he cannot go by Rote, 
-cauſe with it, neither the Eyes nor Ears do any 
ting, but the Horſe merely obeys the Hand and 
s of his Rider, which maketh all Horſes go per- 
ay, and rarely fails. 
Lever force or preſs your Horſe too much to any 
nig. as Going-back, Stopping or Riſing- before, 
„ cally young Horſes, which ſhould never be much 
e, nor ſtopt too hard or ſhort at firſt ; for if you 
T1, jou may give them ſuch a Crick or Taint in the 
\r tick as they may never recover. The Stop upon a 
ener ſhould be hard and on a ſudden; the Stop up- 
s + Gallop, with two or three little Falcadoes: 
vo 1's 0<ver ſtop and raiſe him together, but ſtop firſt 
eh raiſe him afterwards. 
Wi | 


ll ma 


y | CHAP. XI. 

beide : 
; ſho For Corvets flrait forwards. 
re be 


rena Our Seat muſt be the ſame as in Terra a Terra, 

only not altogether ſo ſtiff nor ſo oblique, the 
bei band even with his Neck, and your Knuckles 
then rds his Neck on which hand ſoever he goes, but 
. help Hand ſtill juſt over his Neck, two or three Fin- 
nis A above the Pommel, and a little forward, with- 
to dy other Help but to ſtay h m a little upon the 
e for d; for every Horſe will take hisown time better 
dviſe I Jou can give it him, bur quick it ſhould be 
ſo oof the Ground, and then ſtay him in the Air up- 
then e Hand, your Body always going to that * 

a: 0 
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of the Horſe which comes to you, that is, hen 
little to him as he riſes, but ſo inſenſibly that th 
Spectators may not perceive it: You are .l{org6; 
forward to the Pommel as you can, your Body h 
ing ſtrait, and your Thighs and Knees as cloſ as 
they were glued to the Saddle, but your Toes a {ir 
down and low, that you may have your Nen 
weak from the Knees downwards, and ſtrong fr 
the Knees upwards, and do not help him with ig 
Legs at all, unleſs he put in his Croup too mic 
which muſt be put out with your inward I. 
or put out his Croup too much, which muſt be; 
in with your outward Leg: But except in theſe a 
or that he go not forward enough at each time, 
ver helphim with your Legs, but leave his Croupf 
and ar liberty to follow his Fore-Parts which lead, 

To make him go in Corvets ſtrait-forwards, or 
long a Wall, tie the Cavezon's Rein which is ft 
che Wall, to keep that Hind-Leg near to the ot 
Hind-Leg which is next the Wall, and begin with. 
or three Peſates, and then walk him forwards alit 
then corvet him again; and if you feel him on! 
Hand, and that he alſo go forward with it, he! 
quickly be dreſt; but if he preſs forward too mu 
then cauſe him to make his Corvets in one place, 
then put him on again. But to make this n 
plain, ſuppoſe it be your right Shoulder that 150 
the Wall, then you muſt tie the left Rein of the\ 


vezon to the Pommel, which doth not only keep”. x 
the Hind-Leguponthe fame fide the Cavezon K 
tied, but alſo ſupples and prepares him to go Co of 
upon the Volts to the left Hand. Again, if it be ma 
left Shoulder which is to the Wall, tie the right iP ga 
of the Cavezonto the Pommel for the ſame Rei hin 
firſt walking him, and then raiſing him upon C 
until you make him continue his Corvets vg al 
intermiſſion the whole length of the Wall. A" Ke 


for the Bridle-hand you mult remember that in 
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5 forward you are always to help with the Rein 
xt to the Wall or outward Rein, to enlarge him 
ore, and to narrow him behind, becauſe he leads 
t his Fore-Parts, and his Hiad-Parts follow to 
ep the Ground which his Fore-Parts have got, his 
te · Parts being at liberty, and his Hind- Parts preſt. 
your Horſe beat upon the Hand, it is becauſe 
does not endure or obey the Curb, and in that 
e you muſt raiſe him very high upon Peſates, and 
\| him there, which will put him upon the Curb, 
make him endure it; but if this will not do, 
en Gallop him upon a ſtrait Line by a Wall, or 
jrways, and from his Gallop ſtay him upon the 
nd, and then let him go in Corvets; or let him 
lop forward a ſhort Gallop, then ſtop him and 
e him three or four Peſates very high, and hold 
m on the Hand when he is up; and this in all 
obabilicy will cure him; if not, then trot him, 
| ſtop him with good hard Stops, and alſo pull 
1 back ſometimes, and this will ſettle him upon 
Hand: Your Stirrups muſt be of an equal length, 
(rather a hole too ſhort than too long, And ſa 


he © for Corvets forwards. See Plate 5. Fig. 5, 
ice, 1 For Corvets ſideways, 
1s md 


t Help, as I ſaid, with the Bridle only, and not 


che MF" your Legs, and putting his Head to the Wall, 
epo go to the right-hand, help with the outward 
n KF", and let the Horſe go ſideways, that is, the 


| of his Shoulders before his Croup; and let him 
; make three or four Corvets ſideways; then walk 
again ſideways, and Corvet him again, and thus 
him and Corvet him ſideways, by degrees dimi- 
ng his Walk, and augmenting his Corvets, until 
go all in Corvets which he will ſoon do, Uſe 
ke Helps for the left as for the right. 
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For Corvets backwards, 


Firſt pull him back, and cauſe him to make thre 
or four Corvets in one Place ; then pull him bad 
again; and Corvet him in one Place; and thus py 
ling him back, and Corvetting in one Place, din 
niſhing the pulling back, and augmenting the Co 
vets, he will at laſt go backwards in Corvets perfect 
But you muſt remember to help always with th 
Bridle-Rein next to the Wall, to narrow him befy 
and enlarge him behind, that fo he may be there 
liberty, becauſe his Hind-Parts lead and his For 
Parts follow, to keep the Ground which his Hin 
Parts have got; therefore his Hind- Parts being; 
liberty, and his Fore-Parts preſt, your Bridle la: 
muſt be low, that the Horſe may not go too high; al 
your Body a little forward to give his Hinder-Pa 
the more liberty to lead, and do not help with yo 
Legs at all, but with your Bridle-hand pull him ba 
every time he falleth to the Ground, and with th 
Aids he will come to Corvet backwards perfet 
well. 


0 
5 
al 


For Corvets upon the Volts. Lic 


To put a Horſe upon Corvets in a Circle or en 
the Cavezon's inward Rein muſt be at firſt tied to Wit» 
Pommel, and his Croup muſt not be put in too mut 
But he ſhould rather at firſt teaching go upon Cir 
of one Tread, for here to keep out the inward H 
der-Leg is the main Buſineſs; help therefore a1 
with the outward Rein of the Bridle, and raiſe! 
three or four Corvets, then walk him upon the Cid 
and Corvet him again, and ſo diminiſh your V 
and augment your Corvets, until he make am" 
Turn or Volt upon Corvets; and when he is pt 
upon them in Circles of one Piſte or Tread, then 
him go upon Corvets with his Croup a very litt 

Us 
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pon the Volts, which is the Perfection of Corvets 
pon them. You muſt always in Corvets upon Volts 
eo with the outward Rein, but give him no help 
itn your Legs at all. a 

To change upon Corvets do thus; if your Horſe be 
jing to the right-hand, and you would change him, 
en put your inward or right Leg gently to him, and 
old him a little up with your Bridle-hand on the 
aide of his Neck, your Knuckles always down, up- 
1 which Hand ſoever you go; and as ſoon as he 
th changed, take your right Leg from him, and 
lp no more with your Legs at all, only the poiſe 
{your Body, upon changing, is to be a little upon 
e outſide: The ſame very Helps are to be made uſe 
fwhen you change from the Left, viz. Left Leg and 
utward Rein. Now the reaſon why upon changing 
begin firſt with the Leg and not with the Bridle- 
nd, is this; if I ſhould begin with the Hand, he 
ould ſtop, and if I turned my Hand to the inſide, 
s Croup would go too much out and be loſt, be- 
aſe J ſhould have no feeling of it, and therefore I 
gin with the Leg, but inſtantly hold him up 
ith my Hand, ſo that the two Helps are done fo 
uickly after each other that none can perceive it: 
but if his Shoulders do not come in enough, then 
mn well your Hand to the inſide, and help with the 
ward Rein. 


For the Croſs and Saraban upon Corvets. 


Help with the outward Rein, which is to be pull'd 
i upon the one Side and then upon the other, 
ter every Corvet from ſide to ſide, helping, as I 
id, with your Bridle-hand only, and your outward 
woulder always following it, without any help from 
dur Legs at all, | | 


P 4 Horſes 
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Horſes that are very Dull or very Fiery are impr 
per for Corvets, being the moſt difficult Ayres thy 
a Horſe can go, aud require a great deal of Jude 
ment in the Rider, as well as Patience in the Ho 
to perform them, | 


CHAN XIL 


Of the Capriole, Croupade, Balotade, and a Ste 
and q Leap. 


Have already told you in the third Chapte 

what they are, ſo ſhall not need to repeat the! 
but proceed to ſhew you how they are to be pu 
formed. 

Firſt then for Capriols, you muſt ſit ſtrait, yo 
Thighs and Knees as cloſe as if you were gluedt 
the Saddle, your Stirrups a little ſhorter than or 
nary, a hole or thereabouts, for too ſhort wor 
throw you out of the Saddle, and too long wou 


diſorder your Seat and make you loſe your Stirb. 
you mult alſo keep your Toes a little down, to i di 
your Nerves from the Knees downwards, or elſe t 
H.1/: would bolt too much forwards each Leap, Me 
a leaping Horſe ſhould never go forward abo Hie 
Foot and a half at one Leap; and when you ri yo 
him, inil.intly put your Breaſt our, which will male. 
your Shoulders go a little back; for if you do it St. 
juſt as the Horſe riſes before, it will be too late mo- 
do it when he riſes behind and ſtrikes our. he $ 
Walk your Horſe forward, and then cauſe hin to 
make one Leap, preſently after raiſing him high Wy | 
on a Peſate or two, and ſtaying and keeping hin. 
on the Hand; and thus augmenting your Lei ore 


and diminiſhing your Peſates, he will by little 
little leap perfectly; and after he is perfect upo 
| | 10 
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it Line forwards, then you may put him upon 
ales or Circles, and continue the ſame method; but 
Circles muſt be ſomewhat large at firſt, and you 
it remember when you raiſe him to Leap, that 
u help him with the point of your Rod, upon the 
ung on of his Dock, or with the great end of it 
behind the Saddle, the Rod being turn'd in your 
Ind and your Thumb downwards, and do it with 
e or more Strokes as you pleaſe, ſo it be done in 
me, which is when he is raĩs'd before; and always 
hen you have done leaping, cauſe him to make a 
ph Peſate or two. | 
As for your Bridle-hand, you muſt always make it 
the outward Rein, to bring in his outward 
vulder, and narrow him before, and enlarge him 
ind, that ſo he may be preſſed upon the inſide of 
Turn, and at Liberty without, that his Croup 
go a little out, and be the more free and at li- 
ty; for were his Croup ſubjected or bound up, he 
d not Leap; therefore the outward Rein is to be 
d tor all Leaps whatſoever, either ſtrait forwards 
upon Circles. 
he Croupade is perform'd after the ſame manner, 
difference conſiſting only in the way of helping 
ithe Rod, which muſt be by ſtriking him a little 
ve the Gambrels. 
ne Balotade is done after the ſame Method, only 
you muſt ſtrike him with the Rod juſt upon the 
mille of his Croup. | 
lo Step and a Leap is an Ayre in which Horſes 
o late monly go when they have not a good Apuy ; 
ee Step puts him upon the Hand, and gives him 
e hinge to Leap, like one that runs before he leaps, and 
high ray leap higher than he that goes every time 
him ip. Now all Leaps are made upon the Hand, 
r Leitore ſee that your Horſe be well ſettled upon 
little lind before you offer to try if he will Leap, 
& uf ule nothing diſorders a Horſe's Mouth more 
0 than 
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than leaping. For Leaps of all kinds give no hel 
with your Legs at all, only hold him up well wi 
the Bridle-hand when he riſes before, that fo hem; 
riſe the higher behind, and when he begins to ri 
behind, put your Bridle hand a little forward, to hol 
him up before, and ſtay him there upon the Hand, 
if he hung in the Air, and time the motion of yo 
Bridle-hand, ſo as that you may take him as if h 
were a Ball upon the bound, which is the great 
Secret of all in leaping a Horſe right. 


* 


CHAP. XII. 
Of the Piroyte. 
HE Action of a Horſe's Legs in the Piroyte 


very extraordinary; for your Hand being upd 
the. outſide of his Neck to make him look into t 
Turn, before you begin the Piroyte you mull 
an Inſtant work violently with the outward Rein 
the Bridle, to ſtraiten his Fore-Parts, and give! 
Hinder-Parts more liberty. 

As he is going to the Right-hand, at the ſame t 
that he lifts his two Fore-Legs, he lifts his Hind-Li 
without the Turn, ſo that he hath three Legs up 
a time, and all the Weight of his Body at that ti 
reſteth upon his inward Hind-Leg only; and w 
thoſe three Legs that were up come to the Grout 
his outward Shoulder comes in ſo quickly, ti 
makes his inward Hind-Leg to move at the lat 
time almoſt in one Place, to ſupply the Place of a0 
rer, that ſo he may make an exact Turn or Circle 
ſay, that at the ſame time his three Legs which wer 
the Air are ſet down, his inward Hind-Leg remo 
to accompany the Round or Circle, but in a mit 
ſtill in one Place: So that indeed the inward H 
Leg is the Center upon which the Horſe turns, 
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bee fame time it moves round; and when the 
lui re is fo giddy that he can go no longer for fear 
e falling, he then thruſts his inward Hind-Leg for- 
0 nd beneath his Belly to ſtop himſelf. 


0 hol Theſe are the Helps and Motions of a Horſe's Legs 
nd, WW: the Piroyte, elſe he could not go ſo ſwiftly as he 


Ft, and as Horſes always do when they are per- 
if mig this Action; and becauſe the Horſe is upon 


rent Shoulders, and preſt upon the inſide of the Turn, 


kerefore it is that the only help is with the outward 
in of the Bridle, to bring in quickly his outward 
joulder, and give his Croup a little liberty, and that 
thout any aſſiſtance from your Legs at all: But as 


i: Horſe is turning you mult take care to turn your 


body well to the Turn, and alſo look upon the inſide 
f his Neck, and thus let him turn one, two or 


_——_— 


null CHAP-IT 
Of Paſſades. 


[rſt walk your Horſe ſtrait forwards, either by 
a Wall or Paliſade, and at the end ſtop and raiſe 
m two or three Peſates, and then turn him gently, 
ping with the outward Rein of the Bridle and out- 
ard Leg, and ſee that he do not falſify his Demy- 
olt either with his Shoulders or Haunches in Paſla- 
5g, but that both be juſt after he has turned. 

Do as much upon the other Hand, and then be- 
n to trot him upon the ſame ſtrait Line, ſtopping, 
ling him before, and turning him as you did upon 
ie Walk, and when he is perfect upon the Trot, 
den put him to a ſhort Gallop upon the ſtrait Line, 
Opping and advancing him as you did before: But 
on let him perform his Demy-Tour or Volt, not by 
Yading, but upon his Ayr; and when he is perfect 
in 


ojreWiree times, as you ſhall think fit. See Plate g. Fig. 3. 
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only turning when at the end of the ſtrait Line 
which he will do exactly in a very ſhort time: Ry 


to firm his Haunches the better, and to turn with th 


ſtay him a little upon the Hand, that he may make 
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in this, then let him make a Paſſade upon a ſig 
Gallop, without either ſtopping or raiſing before, by 


you mult remember in Galloping to keep his He 
always a. little from the Wall, that his Croup my 
come to it, and ſo keep the Line that he falſify ng 
his Demy-Volt; alſo before he turns it will not be: 
miſs to let him make two or three Falcades or Tims, 


better Grace, 

If you intend to paſſade or run your Horſe at his 
full Carriere, then keeping his Head a little from the 
Wall, ſlack the Bridle-hand a little, and when at the 
end of the Paſſade preſs him with your Thighs, an 


two or three Falcades before you turn him, and then 
cloſe him with your outward Rein as in the Piroyte; 
for the Demy-Volt of a Paſſade at full ſpeed is nothing 
elſe but a half Piroyte, and therefore mult have th 
ſame Helps with it. And thus Paſſade him from on: 
hand to the other, making commonly a {trait Line, 
when you do it at full ſpeed, about five or ſix time 
the Horſe's length only, and fo your Horſe will g 
perfectly upon Paſſades, which is the Touch-ſtoned 
a ready Horſe, and abſolutely one of the moſt uſefi 
things in the Manage for a ſingle Combat. 

But it may be objected, that if a Man in a ſing 
Combat make uſe of theſe Falcades or Half. ſtops u 
fote he turn upon the end of his Paſſade, it will git 
opportunity to his Adverſary to gain his Croup,wiua 
is accounted a very conſiderable advantage in a it 
gle Combat. To which I anſwer, That it cannd 
be denied, but that ſuch half Stops have that incot 
veniency : But upon the other hand, if a Man d 
not make uſe of them upon Paſſades at full ſpeed, x 
will run into another inconveniency more dang 
raus, which is, That his Horſe being * ful 
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Carriere, unleſs he make him form thoſe Half. Stops, 
je will be in danger of coming over every time he 
turns, riding with ſuch a force as a Man ſhould al- 
ways do in Paſſading. And of two Evils it is beſt 
tchuſe the leaſt. 

in Paſſades, help your Horſe always according to 
the Air with which he cloſes the end of his Paſtade 
if with Terra a Terra, then with the inward Rein 
nd outward Leg; but if with a half Piroyte, then 
zich the outward Rein and outward Leg, and help 
days with the Rod upon the contrary ſide to which 
he is going. 


— 


CHAT. AV 


A new Invention to dreſs Horſes upon all Ayres, 
by the help of one jingle Pillar. 


Ltho' it muſt be confeſs'd that this Method is 

inferior to the Directions before given, yet it 
being curious and extraordinary, and in its kind 
rery good, I ſhall here ſet it down. 

Firſt bring your Horſe Sadled and Bridled to the 
Ingle Pillar, and there put him under the Button of 
the Bridle Reins, which is to draw down thar little 
Button of Leather which moves up and down upon 
them, ſo near to the Horſe's Mane, that it may ſtay 
ud fix the Branches of the Bridle at ſuch a degree 
of ſtraitneſs, as the Horſe may have but a very 
gentle feeling at firſt of the Bit, either upon his Bars 
axe of the Curb: This done, if you intend to 

e him go to the right hand, let a Groom take the 
Cvezon's inward Rein, and putting it about the ſin- 
gle Pillar a little higher than the Horſe's Head, keep 
there very ſhort ; then ler another Perſon hold the 
bug Rein of the Cavezon upon the outſide of the 
Turn in one hand, and a Stick with a Bodkin at war 
5 = 


— 
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end of it in the other, to prick him if he ſhould p a 
out his Croup too much: And let another Perſon ge 
behind the Horſe with a Rod to keep him from 9⁰ 
ing back; then do you, being on Foot, raiſe him! 
one place, and be ſatisfied with a very little fro 
him at once. Now, tying him ſhort in this manner 
he cannot riſe high, and therefore goes upon hi 
Haunches for his eaſe. After you have uſed him { 
a little, then help him with three Rods, your ſel 
with two before, vig. one upon each Fore-Thigh 
and another Perſon with the third under his Belly] 
which will put him very much upon the Haunches, 

After if he can perform his Leſſon exactly in one 
place, then keeping ſtil] the ſame inward Rein of the 
Cavezon ſhort about the Pillar, make him go upo 
his Volts, helping him, as have told you, with three 
Rods, but be you then upon the outſide of the 
Horſe's Shoulders, to give him the more liberty te 
turn, and thus in a ſhort time he will go Corver, 
upon the Volts forwards perfectly well. Keep him 
{till ſo tied with the Cavezon Rein, and help wit 
. the three Rods as before, and go before and face 
him, and this will make him go Corvets backwards 
upon his Volts. Continue again till the ſame Rei 
of the Cavezon about the Pillar, and you may make 
him go ſideways upon Corvets. 


$% 


When he is perfect for the right-hand, then tie the ¶ u 
left Rein of the Cavezon ſhort about the Pillar, andi te: 
do in all things as you did for the right-hand: And xi 
when he goes perfectly without any Perſon upon T 
his Back, then get upon him, the ſame Rein of th He 
Cavezon being ſtill very ſhort about the Pillar, and b. 
make him go as you did before in every thing: 
See Plate 5. Fig. 6. 1nd 
by. 

nu 

CHAP. vel! 
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4 CHAP. XVI. 

„ the /everal Helps and Corrections with the Spurs, 
rom He Spurs ſerve as well for Helps as Correction: 
ner | As Helps they go before and prevent Faults ; as 
hig corections they come after. And a Man having no- 
n Mang but is Hand and Heels to make a ready Horſe, 
ele pars do half che Buſineſs, altho' it muſt be con- 
gh that the Hand hath the pre- eminency, and the 
llys fling a Horſe upon the Hand muſt always be firſt. 

es, They are uſed as a Help thus; when a Horſe goes 
onal”: 1%, your outward Leg cloſe to him, when 
the r lacks turn your Heel to him, and pinch him with 
poetic Spur, which you may eaſily do even to bring 
reel Bood, and no Body perceive it: And if a Horſe ſut- 
i. (rh obey this while you ſtay him upon the Hand, 


ou may with good reaſon ſay he is an excellent Horſe. 
There is another Help with the Spurs, which is nei- 
herſoviolent as a Correction, nor fo preſſingas pinch- 
ng, and it is this; when a Horſe gallops his Croup in, 
er Terra a Terra, if he obeys not your outward Leg 
tough, being cloſe ro or very near his ſide, then 
make a motion of the Leg as if you did ſpur him, 
but with as gentle a touch as poſſible, and only to 
t him feel it and no more. Now if your Horſe 
uderſtand theſe two preceding Helps with the Spurs, 
te will need them but very ſeldom after a while, and 


nag l obey you with the Calves of your Legs only. 
n The Spurs are a Correction for many things: If your 


Horſe rebel againſt what you would have him do, 
ave not ſpurring of him until you find him begin to 
bey, and when he obeys you in the leaſt, then alight 
nd ſend him to the Stable, and the next Morning 
y him again, and if he obey you, cheriſh and make 
nuch of him, that he may know you have Mercy as 
ellas Juſtice; for a Horſe hath Imagination, Memory 
ad Judgment ; and the wiſeſt Man in the World, 
were 
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were he put into the form of a Horſe, could not po 
ſibly find out more ſubtle ways to oppoſe a Mau 
than a Horſe will: You muſt therefore uſe your Spurl © 
as a Correction, but ſeldom, and upon juſt „ 
As for Example, When he puts his Croup too much! 
or out, or if he refuſe to turn to that hand you would 
have him, then correct him with the oppoſite Spur 
But if he be Reſty and will not go forwards, or b. ( 
apprehenſive and ſkittiſh, or offer to Bite or Strike 
then correct him with both Spurs. Alſo as I tol 
you before, if he riſe too high before, or bolt upright 
then to give him both your Spurs as he is falling 
down, may be a means to break him of it, but takg 
heed not to make uſe of them juſt as he is riſing, lelf 
they make him come over upon you. Again, if hg 
will not advance or riſe before, then a good ſtro 
with both Spurs will make him riſe, provided at th 
ſame time you keep him firm and ſtayed upon th 
Hand, and as it were ſupport him a little with th 
Bitt; likewiſe if he be a dull Jade, or lazy and ſlack ii 
his Manage, then to give him theSpurswill quickenhi 
Now as the Spurs are of ſuch great efficacy whe 
uſed with Diſcretion, ſo nothing makes Horſes mo 
Reſty and Vicious, than when they are given out 
time: And there are more Horſes made vicious b 
ill Riders and Bunglers, than are naturally ſo. Th 
more unruly therefore a Horſe is, the more Calmneſ 
and judgment is required in the Rider: Forfromapa 
ſionate Rider and unruly Horſe, what can be expecte 
but Diſorder and Confuſion. And I muſt tell you, t 
a Horle that hath been ſpoiled and made Reſty by 
Riding, either correcting him out of time, or lettin 
him have his Will too much at firſt, is harder tot 
reduced ro Obedience than the worſt natur'd Jad 
in the World. And thus I havedeſcribed unto 5c 
all the Helps o the Hand and Heels, whereby ye 
may perfect a ready Horſe either for Pleaſure or Sc 


vice. 
Tie End of the Firſt Part. 
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The INTRODUCTION. 


treating of the Diſtempers of Horſes, *twil! 
not be improper to,premiſe their general ſigns 
of Sickneſs. The firſt ſign of illneſs in a Horſe, 
is a loathing of Food; next to that, a wild 
gird look; cold Ears; a hot and foamy, or clam- 
Mouth; the hair on his. Flanks rough and 
ing, with ends paler than uſually; hard and 
ick, or greeniſh Dung; limpid Urine; weeping 
oa heavy drooping Head; an aptneſs to ſtumble; 
unwonted dulneſs and civility to other Horſes ; 
ent riſing and lying down in the Stable, and 
ng towards his Flanks, which are doubl'd; 
ring of the Heart, ſenſible to one's hand, be- 
en the left Shoulder and Sengle; an indifferency 
dunconcernedneſs in what is done to him. If a 
de, after a long ſickneſs, piſſes without ſtriding, 
ending his Yard, and was not wont to do ſo 


2 in 
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in Health, *tis a fatal ſign. If the hair of his Tail 
and Skull is eaſily pluck'd off. ic portends Death 
If he neverlies down, or ſtarts up immediately when 
he does, it ſpeaks danger; bur a continued lyingf 
in the declenſion of a Diſcaſe, is a very good fig. 
If he turns up the whites of his Eyes, he is in pain, 
and will be long ill. 

Theſe general ſigns give us to know, that 4 
Horſe is fick ; but the particular Diſcaſe is to be dif 
cover'd by its peculiar ſigns. 

In tracing all the Diſcaſes of Horſes, I ſhall fol 
low the order of the parts of the body, beginnin 
with the Head; and ſhill give a particular Desen, 
tion of every: Diſeaſe and its Cauſes, with a view g 
the moſt proper and approv'd Remedics. 


CARAT £3 


Of the Dijorders of the Mouth; namely, the Lan 
pas, Barbs, Wolves-Teeth, and Wounds in 
Mouth, Pn c 


Lampas. 1 3 HE Lamas is a fleſhy lump or et 
creſcency, about the bignels of 

Nut, in t " of bot 
ut, in the roof of the Mouth,” ſo that when youll 
open the Horſe's Mouth, you may perceive that! 0d 
root riſes more or leſs above the Teeth. *Tis c. 
mon among young Horſes, the root of their Mou” 
not being ſo harth and dry as that of old Hon, 


While a Horſe cats his Oats, it 6ccafons a p 4 
that ſcares him from feeding. As for the Cure; om 
muſt be taken away with a red hot Inſtrument WF." * 
Iron made for the purpoſe, and that at one ſtro JO 
for fear of burning the Bone in coming over 4 
place again, after the TLambas is cut through. . 
am of opinion, that it is beſt not to cut it ol by 


you 
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fung Horſes, till they have put forth all their 
Tezth, unleſs it be very troubleſome, and hinders 
n from eating. 
B1rbs are ſmall and inconſiderable 
mps of fleſh under the Tongue, viſi- Barbs. 
il: when you put the Tongue aſide; 
rich hinder the Horſe from drinking, and are ea- 
ily cur*d, by cutting 'em oft cloſe with a pair of 
Silars, and rubbing the place with Salt. 
oei-Teetb, are over-grown Grind- 
8, the points of which being higher Hive Teeth. 
pn the reſt, prick the Tongue and 
hin feeding, and ſo oblige the Horſe to leave 
eating. They are ſeldom met with in young 
eres. If Teeth are not daily worn by chewing, 
grow up to pierce the very roof of the Mouth; 
; | experienc'd once in a Mule, one of whoſe 
der Grinders, upon the falling out of the upper 
oth, directly oppoſite to it, grew up into the 
"d ſpace, and by degrees pierc'd the roof of his 
louth to the thickneſs of one's Finger. For cure; 
| Horſe gives over eating, without any apparent 
of illneſs in his Eyes or Hair, handle his Grind- 
and, if you feel the points of them thro? his 
Aopen his Mouth with an Iron Upſet, and the 
s ofs will appear, which you muſt break off with 
v0oge, taking care that you do not ſtrike at a 
hatte 1 ooth, or looſen the Jaw: To avoid which in- 
coll” <niency, inſtead of uſing the Googe, you may 
Mod the Horſe champ on a great Fileus'd by Lock- 
ts a quarter of an hour on both ſides, till the 
grown points are broke off. 
vmetimes the Bit bearing too hard : 
mn a Horſe's Mouth, hurts it. If _— in the 
the Tongue be hurt, ſhifting the mY 
dor a ſingle Canon-Bit, will cure it. If the 
aer Jaw be ulcerated, and a point or prick be 
by one's Finger upon the Sore, it is a ſign the 
Q 2 Bone 
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Bone is broken: In which Caſe you muſt put into 
the hole Spirit of Vitriol, or Spirit of Salt with Cot- 
ton (not by drops, leſt it fall upon a ſound part) 
holding the Horſe's Tongue with one hand, and 
keeping his Mouth open with the other, while is 
remains there; after that: rub the Sore every Day 
with Honey of Roſes, till the Scar falls off, and thg 
Bone ſcales; and then waſh it with Brandy, or py 
Sugar into it, till it heals. If by putting in you 
Finger you find only an Ulcer with ſtinking Cor 
ruption, but without points or ſcales, filling it threq 
or four times a day with Sugar beaten ſmall, wi 
_me heal it. Sometimes the Bone is ſplit quit 

ownwards, under the fleſh of the Jaw, and is co: 
rupted by a matter that gathers into a Tum our, an 
corrodes the Skin: In this caſe, you muit ſound 
the depth of the hole with a Probe, which I bag 
ſeen reach to the very Mouth: Then make an inch 
ſion with a red hot Knife, reaching downward 
and dividing the Skin to the very Bone, and tou 
the Bone ſeveral times with a red hot Iron, co b.c 
ducting it thither by the Probe, till all the cori 
part is throughly burnt, To haſten the falling off iJ** 
the Scales, anoint the whole burnt part with go 
Oyl of Bays, every ſixth hour, for the ſpace of ty 
Days. The hole in the beard being a moiſt ſpoſif 
gy part, is often ſtop'd up with proud fleſh, wig!” 
mult be taken off with a hot Iron, or Sublimate, * 


CHAM"! 
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CHAP.IL 
Of a hathing of Food, e want of Appetite. 


" Ometimes a Horſe is diverted from eating, by 
put © lite Worms lodged within his Lips, both a- 
vou dre and below, which cauſe ſuch an itching, that 
or continually rubbing his Lips againſt the Man- 


t. Theſe Worms appear like little puſhes, when 
ou turn back the Lips, and are diſlodg'd by cutting 
the uppermoſt Skin where they appear, with a ſhar 
Knife or Lance, and rubbing the inciſion with Salt 
and Vinegar. 

In a want of Appetite ariſing from any other 
auſe, 'tis very proper to bleed him in the morning, 
1the middle of the roof of his mouth, between the 
wo Crocks ; or if it be a Mare, at the third or fourth 
row, with a ſharp pointed piece of a Hart or 
bucks-horn, To ſtop the bleeding, give him two 
becks of moiſten'd Bran; and if that proves inef- 
ul, draw up his head with a halter, as if you 
rere going to give him a Drench. But the moſt 
ctectual and ready way of ſtopping the Blood, is 
refling an empty Nutſhel ſomewhat hard upon the 
put, and holding it there till it ſticks. It the Di- 
emper does not yield to bleeding, give him good 
cent Glyſters; moiſten his Oats, Bran and Hay 
en Water, in which Savin has been ſteep'd, conti- 
dung that method for ſome time; give him large 
Lantities of the leaves and roots of Radiſhes, if 


ay are in ſeaſon, or red Parſnips boil'd, or the herb 


Horſetail. If he has no unuſual heat in his body, 
HA ch you may perceive by the beating and heaving 
lis Flanks, give him an Ounce of Fenice Treacle, 
| diluted in White or Red Wine. Whatever be 
a caſe, the following Bag is of good uſe. 
Q 3 Take 
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Take an Ounce of Aſſa faiida, and as much powder WY 
of Savin; put 'em into a Bag to be tied to the Bit, le- 
ing bim bridled for two hours, ſeveral times a day. ro © 
ſoon as you take off the Bridle, he will eat. The 
ſame Bag will ſerve a long time. 

Above all, the ſureſt Remedy 1s, an Ounce of Li. 
ver of Antimony, in fine powder, with moiſten'd| 
Bran, to be repeated twice every day, for ſeveral days, 
unleſs he inclines to void the Strangles. Champs 
ing upon a Branch of Laurel, or of a Lig tree, rub'4 
over (after it is a little champ'd) with Hony of Ro- 
ſes or common Hony, is likewiſe proper; as alſd 
the following Remedy, which is generally knowM*: 


O 

and prepar d by all Perſons. of 
Take about two gta 5 of Ve juice or of Vinega 7 ba 

ſeven Ta 219001 Heads of 6 ar: lick br il 'd 4; about T K 


Ounces of abb. te Sah, and half a pornd of Hany. Mit | 
them in a pot, in which dip the end of a ſtick! 
wrapt about with Linnen, and with that, rub th 
Gums, Lips and Tongue, having firſt waſh'd ti“ 
bitrer foam off his Mouth, with a Sponge dip'd i 
cold Water. a 


be To prevent a total loſs of App 
Arman for tite, the following Arman 1s of wo, 
the loſs of Ap- derful efficacy, it "the Horſe is not iq 
petite. veriſn. Take a diſh full of the bed 


of a wiite Loaf, crumbled endl; moiſten it with Ve 

juice, or for want of that, with Vinegar; add 4 
ficient quantity of Sali, and Hony of Rojes, or of 1 48 
lets, or, if neither of theſe can be had, of comma" 
Jiny. Then put the thia Paſte into a Pot, and d 

boil over a g gentle Fire about a- -quarter of an bug 
till the ſuerfiucus moiſture be conſumed. Aſtercs 8 
wy two Drams of Cinnamon in fotoder, a doxen ail.” 
_ of Cloves, a Nutmeg grated, and bal, a pot * 
oder Sugar. Then boil them again over W':* 
* Fire, half a quarter of an hour, that the Ing 
dients may be throughly mixt, and the Spices M 
incorpt 
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with the Bread; but the fire muſt be 
et the Virtue of the Aromatick ingre— 
11 1d -xhale. Take an Ox's Pizzle, let the 
oi of it foik in Water four or five hours, 
Oſcen'd; after which make the Horſe chew 
worn Ms Grinders or Jaw-Tecth, winch will 
1 it a little; or you may beat ir with a Ham- 
Ihen putting the quantity of 14 Nut of the Ar- 
nit, open the Horſc's Niguin, making him 
'> 4 91324C On one de, that he may not be 
and gently thruſt in the Pizzle with 
e eas far as yon can: Then let his Tongue 
£1, 411] atcer be has champ'd a while, put more of 
te Armin on the Pizzle, wiping it firſt with Hay, 
in! thrult 1t again into his Mouth, repeating it five 
le mes, every three hours. This Medicine nou— 
hes, and infallibly retrieves the Appetite, It clears 
; Horl*s Throat, in caſe any thing ſticks in it; and 
bags up a great deal of bitter Cholerick Flegm, 
kc) makes him loath his Food: Only you muſt 
une care, that the Pizzle be well ſoften'd, and 
zer let him fuck it in, than thruſt it violently 
brwards. 
Ie a Pound of Aſſa fetida, a Pound 
Liver of Antimony, half a Pound of Chewing Balls 


"SY : to retrieve the 
2 Wd of a Bay-Tree dried, half a Appetite. 
Ping of dry Jumper wood, and two 
4% Pellitory of Spain. Beat all the Ingre- 


apart, to a coarſe powder; then incorporate 


mW in a Mortar, with a ſufficient quantity of good 


11 Mbiipe- Verjuice, well clarified, pouring it in by de- 
bade, and make Balls weighing an Ounce and a 
WM. © be dry'd in the Sun; wrap one of theſe 
abs up in a clout, tying a Thread to it; and let 
ze Horſe chew upon it two hours in the Morning, 
ver Wt eating it at Night, and continuing the repetition 
Ing en the Road it you will, by tying them to the 
es dle till he recovers his Appetite, Balls of Ve- 
cor 24 nice 


—— — r — 


— 
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effect. 
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nice Treacle may be us'd in like manner with good 


Take a Pound of Liver of Antimony 
— 2 in fine Powder, and ith the ag 

| of Gum-Tragacanth, make Pills weighing 
ten Drams, to be dryd in the Sun, of which, let 
the Horſe ſwallow two, with a Pint of Wine, keep- 
ing him bridled two hours after, and repeating 
the ſame Dole every day for a Month. This being 
a cooling Medicine, 1s only proper when the Horſe 
is not inclined to the Strang!es, or does not require 
hot Medicines. 

When the Horſe is ſick, and his Diſeaſe occaſions! 
the loſs of Appetite, you mult not force him to 
exceſſive eating. The common method of giving 
Milk with Yelks of Eggs, and Fleſh-broths or Jellies, 
is very pernicious in this caſe, Indeed a thin Broth, 
or the Crum of Bread with Water and a little Sat 
is not amiſs. I muſt commend Broth made of WM 
pound of Barley Flower, well purg'd of the Bran, and hel 
boil'd in two Pints of Water, to a ſufficient thick 
neſs; adding to it, a quarter of a Pound of Sug | 


and giving it with a Horn, once in 24 hours. let 
Ng, 
CHAP. III F 

Of the Strangles. 2 


HE Strangles are the throwing forth of ſupeſ 7. 
＋ fluous humours in Foals, commonly thro tp // 
Noſtrils; and ſometimes by ſwellings under 8”: 
Throat, or in the Shoulder, Loins or Feet, or 2: 
part that happens to be weaker than the reſt. 
a Northern Diſtemper, bearing ſome reſemblance WF: 
the Small Pox in Children, The Cure conſiſts end 
promoting a perfect evacuation of the Frome f ea 
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for which end, if Nature throw it out by ſwellings 
under the Throat, p p 

| {ake Oi , ana freſh Butter 
we wah ay 4 [ = ity : 7 25 Oint- 2 
age each an equar qua 35 f for the Stran- 
ing Wl nit of Mar fo-mallows, a double quan- gles, when 
let MW. Mingle them cold, and anoint #hrown our 
ep-W it: Kernels under the Throat, and by Swellings. 
ing WM tic parts adjacent to the Jaws every 
ing WM ty, in order to ripen them; the Throat being 
orle Hays kept warm, and cover'd with a Lamb or 
uire WM Sheep's Skin, laying the woolly fide next the 
Throat. 

[f this does not procure a Suppuration, tho' mat- 
er be lodg*d in thoſe parts, you muſt apply to each 
welling, a red hot Iron of a crooked figure, for 
ar of injuring the neighbouring Gullet; and when 
the Eſcar falls off, fill the hole with a Tent, co- 
rr d with the Ointment call'd Baſlicum; adding 
our Verdigris, or white Vitriol, or the Ointment 
all'd Agypriacum, in caſe the fleſh about the ſore 
5 overgrown, or bloody, or foamy. 

[ he voids the Humour ſufficiently by the Noſe, 
keep him warm, and walk him Morning and Even- 
ng. It the evacuation is hinder'd by hard dry mat- 


r in his Noſtrils, inject into them equal parts of 


brandy, ah Olive Oil, warm, with a ſmall Syringe. 
nature is too weak for throwing out the matter, 
ge him frequently Cordial Medicines, ſuch as, half an 
Vance of Venice Treacle, with a Pint of Spaniſh Wine 
above all, the following Electuary. 
Tate the red Pewader that falls out The Eleftuary 
e Kermes Berries, when they are of Kermes. 
e,; and when it turns to little red 
Worms, make Troches of it , with juice of Lemons 
ed 10 the Conſumption of a fourth part. To four 
vunces of thoſe. Troches, add half a Pound of rip: 
in dry Tuniper-berri:s; Cubebs and Baylerries, 
each ſix ounces; reots of Spaniſh Vipers greſs, 
a Ma er- 


. 
H 


— 
. 


grees, Io eleven pound of clarified Honey, after ; ta 
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Maſterwort, Zedoary, Florentin Orris, and Shaving | 
'S 
of Hartshorn and Ivory, of each four Ounces and an 
balf ; Elecampane Roots, Orange and Citron- Peel ary'dl 
in the ſhade, f each four Ounces ; Cinnamon, haif a 
Ounce, Cloves and Nutmegs, of each two Dr an. 


Make a fine powder, ſearce it, and pour it by 


boiPd to half the thickneſs of a Syrup. Let all fer- 
ment two Months in a Pot. Then infuſe a quarter] 
of a pound of this Electuary in a quart of W No 1 
Wine over Night, and give it next Morning tothe, 
Horſe, keeping him bridled two hours before and,. 
after. This is an excellent Medicine, entitled v0 
preterence before me Cordial powders, by vertu: off 
its fermentation z; which has the ſame eti-& here, 
that it has in Wine, Beer and Bread, Ir is good for 
Defluctions, Colds, Palpitat ion of the Heart, lots a 
Appetite, Dulneſs, Leanneſs; and in a word ene 
bles nature to expel whatever offends it, much bet- 
ter than Purgatives which weaken her. Its heat is 
not to be fear'd, for it never enflames the parts of 
the body. In preparing it, if you cannot have thy 
Troches, you mult ſupply their place with a pound 
of the freſheſt and faireſt dry Kermes Berries. Bu T 
after all, theſe dry Berries are nothing but a Bark 
whereas the powder of which the Troches are made 
is the true Pith encloſed within 'em; being at fir 
a liquid ſubſtance, and upon the ripening of t! 
Fruit, reduc'd naturally to a red powder, You mn. 
Iikewile give the following Balls. | 
Take 6f "Butt ter, ihe bigneſs of an H 
Cordial Balls, Ci {NNamun, a Dram; a large Nuin * 
erated; and two Drams of Sugar. * 


0 well, add baff Glaſs of Brandy, ſtirring em 0088. . 

« ol 
a gentle Fire. Tye the half, or whole of this, i Ic 
round Bag, to be faſten'd to the Bit, and cher. b. 
three or four times a day. ton 


1 Mo! 
AA. 
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To promote the Evacuation of the 
matter by the Noſe, when it is im- eee = 
perfect : Take of freſh Butter, the big- ,;, Noſe. 7 
% of an Egg; melt or fry it till it 
is black; then add ſtrong Vinegar, and Oil Olive, 
if ea:b balf a glaſs, and twice as much Pepper as you 
im lift with the ends of your Fingers. Mix all, 
nd pour it warm, through a Horn, into the Horſe's 
Noſe, one half into each Noſtril, covering him im- 
nediately with a Cloth, and walking him in your 
ad half an hour. It will occaſion a beating and 
iaving in the Flanks for an hour or two; which is 
ot to be dreaded; for after he is put into the 
&ble, he will certainly void the humour plentt- 
fully. 


CHAT. IV; 
Of a Cold and Cough. 


* cure a Cold, accompany'd with 8 
a violent Cough. Take Hony of A Cold with a 
N, and Juice of Liquorice, of each 3 
fur Ources 3 Fenugreek-ſeed, Grains of Paradiſe, Cum- 
m/eed, Cinnamon, Cloves, Ginger, Gentian, Birth- 
«/!-roots, Aniſſoed and Coriander-ſeed, of each two 
Dram. Reduce all the hard ingredients to pow- 
ter, and give the whole in a Pint of White Wine, 
ich fix Ounces of Carduus Benedittus Water. This 
ad the like hot Compoſitions, are much better than 
a: cooling Medicines, which ought to be given with 
great deal of Caution. 

the Cold and Cough is joined to : 
beating in the Flanks, and Palpita- - In 
on of the Heart. Take leaves of —— ack 
Malgus, Violets, Herb Mercury, and 

Pellitory 


the Summer. Let them boil half an hour in a large 
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Pellitory of the Wall, of each three handfuls ; Aniſſed 
an Ounce; or a handful of green Fennel, if it be in 


Pot or Kettle in three or four quarts of Water, adding 
an Ounce and a half, or two Ounces of Liver of 4. 
timony, in fine powder. After the Decoftion is hal 
cold, preſs it out, and add to the ſtrain'd Liquor. foul :: 
Ounces of Lenitive Electuary, and a quarter of off (' 
Pound of freſh Butter. Mix and make a Glyſter, u 
be injected every day with an Ounce of Sal Pal. 
chreſt, after you have walk'd the Horſe. Aﬀer 0 
he has got two Glyſters, give him the following 
Draught. * 

Take of the Waters of Vipers-graſs, Carduus Ben. 
dictus, Scabious, Roſes and bitter Succory, of ea i 
half a Pint. Give the Horſe a Quart of theſe Nn. 
ters, with an Ounce of Zedoary, and two Dram viii: 
Saffron, both of them in fine powder, or, inſtead ff ric 
them, an Ounce of the Confeftion of Hyacinth, with i 
Miuſt or Amber; then rinſe the Horn, with the bal | 
pint that remains, and make him drink that a por 
After which let him ſtand four hours with a Wa 


tho 
ter- Bit in his Mouth, and as ſoon as you unbrill 7 
him, Jay moiſten'd Bran before him to eat, and lM; 
Night inject the Glyſter, with an Ounce and a hal Au; 
of Sal Polychreſt. der 
To eaſe his Head, by making him void a greg. 
quantity of Water and bitter Flegm; Take . 
fetida and powder of Savin, of each half an OunW:ur 
tye 'em in a Bag to the Bit; after he has ſtooſ 
bridled two Hours, unbridle him for two Hou'yF/ / 
and then put in the bag again, Wet 
| | The following Cordial powder 1s OM; 
eee general uſe for other infirmities, WM i 
i wh 4 well as a Cold and Cough, and og 
to be kept ready made by thoſe M 
keep Horſes. *Tis this, Take Saſſafras, Zedvar "ey 
Elecanipaus, Gentian, Carlin, Thiſtle, An Mak 
| Wpci 
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(utebs, Spaniſh Vipers-graſs, Maſterwort, and Marſh- 
nellows, of each half a found; round and long Birth- 
wirt, Bay-berries, the rinds of Oranges and Citrons, 
ad Savin , of each four Ounces; Cardamoms, Liquo- 
mw, Myrrb, Shavings of Hartſhhorn and Ivory, Co- 
nander-ſeed, Seed of Caraways, Cummin, Anniſe and 
nne, of each two Ounces 3 Cinnamon, an Ounce ; 
(les, Nutmegs, and Oriental Saffron, of each half an 
Ouace ; all freſh and gather'd in the Spring, or about 
lle time of Advent, before the Froſt, Reduce 'em ſe- 
parately to a coarſe Powder; then ſtrain *em thro? 
Hur Sieve, and mix 'em, the Weight of each 
heredient being adjuſted after the pounding and 
karſing. The Doſe is two Ounces, in a Quart of 
Wine, keeping the Horſe bridled four Hours before, 
nd two Hours after. The Virtue of this Powder 
kcays by long keeping; to avoid which Inconve- 
nency, I have lately found out a Way of keeping 
bau it in its full Strength thirty Years; by reducing it 
ba e Balls, which are ſo hard, that they are at once 
a portable and impenetrable by the Air. The Me- 
mod is as follows. 

Tate a Buſbel of ripe and black Ju- 

nd er- berries, gathered in the em of Cordial Balls. 
2 nal Auguſt, or in the beginning of Septem- 

der; beat 'em, and put 'em into a Kettle, with 8 or 9 

greg e, Water; let it boil on the Fire, ſtirring it 
All jmetimes till it grows thick; then preſs out the Li- 
Dung e, and paſs the remaining Subſtance through a 
ſoo re, throwing awway the Husks and Berries, and mix 
Jou i”: raid Pulp with the ſtraind Liquor; boil it over 
ar Fire, ſtirring it till it aſſumes the Thickneſs of 
%; then take it off , and when tis half cold mix 


2 
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2 
1 
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„ Mortar, with the Powders preſcrib'd above, 
ogg Pound of the Grains of Kermes, (which were 
ſe WW! out in the Preſcription of the Powder, becauſe 


"ey loſe their Virtue by being kept in Powder.) 
Make Balls weighing twelve Drams each to — 
dry'd 


very good Succeſs. Tate Baberries, Gentia, round 
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dry'd on the Strainer, with its bottom upwards, in 
the Summer, and reſerv'd in a Sieve or Skellet, to 
prevent their growing mouldy. The ſame Pow. 
ders may be made into Balls with Cordial Waters, 
which will dry more eaſily : But the Mucilage of 
Juniper-berrtes does mightily enlarge the Efficacy W'7 


Pp; 


of the former. When you uſe theſe Balls, you muit Ml i 


bear 'em to a courſe Powder, and exhibit it nM... 
Wine, for if you give 'm whole, perhaps they'll M;.. 
be voided as entire as they are took. The Doſ: WM. 
is two Balls. They are very ſucceſsful in inveterate . 
Coughs ; they promote the Expulſion of the Stan- 
gles; they excite Urine and inſenſible Tranſpim. 
tion; they rouſe the Appetite, and with regard to 
their general Virtue in curing moſt Diſeaſes, are 
juſtly ſtiled Treacle Balls. = 

When this Univerſal Powder or Balls are not to 
be had, the following Receipt may be us'd with 


Birtbwort, Myrrv, Floreatine Orris, Shavings of Hari 
horn, Elacampane, of each four Ouicets 3 Zedogry, Clin 
miu, Aniijeeds and Savin, of each two Ounces ; Cluns 
mon, half an Ounce , Cloves, two Drams; Flowers 
of Corn-poppies dry d, two Ounces. Beat all the In- 
gredients apart, ſearce 'em through a Hair: ſtrainer, 
mix 'em thoroughly, and keep 'em hard preſs'd in 
a Leathern Bag ty'd cloſe. The Doſe is two Ounce 


infus'd all Night in Wine. 
The moſt uſual Cordial Powders are mode of L 
uorice, and the Seeds of Coriander, Anniſe ad. 
e becauſe theſe Ingredients are to be had ai ., 
low Rates. But they are much inferior to my UH 
verſal Cordial Powder or Balls, Lavin; 
| "hh 
1 
cr 


CHA! 
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8, Of the Glanders. 


3 Glanders is a running at the Noſtrils of 
Phlegmatick, tough, white, red, yeliowiſh or 
rent Humours, with one or more Kernels fa- 
c to the Bone, between the two Jaws bones. 
þ tue beg inning you may endeavour to reſolve the 
krcl, before It. comes to an extream Hardneſs; 
ing the following Pultis. 
bal a Pound of Linjeed, reduc'd to fine Floto= 
”; 11x 11 with a Quart of ſtrong Vinegar, and boil it 
a very clear but little Fire, ſtirring it conſtantly: 
begins to grow thick, add ſix Ounces of Oil 
1 lieg. "Mingle them well, and apply it to the 
Wedel, covering it with a Lambs Skin, as in the 
(of the Strangles. Renew this Pultis every 


me are for cutting out the Kernel, but that is 


3 5 a certain Cure, for I have ſeen the Ker- 
vers grow again after it has been thrice cut out, eſ- 
3 ily when it is done in the Wane of the Moon; 
ner iis; it that time, the Evacuation by the Noſtrils na- 
Aung lens the Kernel, but the next Encreaſe of 
ce les fills it again. 

| I a lets malignant Sort of Glanders, the fol- 
L wing Method may be tried. Take an Ounce of 
and T, abacco, cut ſinall, infuſe it ſix Hours in a Quart 
os | pod Brandy. Strain the Liquor gently through a 
Uu and inject half a Glaſs of it into his Noſtrils, 


aving firſt taken up his two Neck Veins, two Fin- 

s bre: adth beneath the uſual bleeding Place; keep- 

g him blidled four Hours before, and two Hours 

the Injection, and walking him a quarter of an 

ak bp in your Hand, as ſoon as he has taken it. 
is Remedy may be repeated cvery Morning, or 


every 
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every ſecond, third, or fourth Morning, in greater 
or leſſer Doſes, in proportion to the abundance 9 
the Evacuation, the Loſs of Appetite and beating 
in the Flanks, which require greater Intervals, and a 
ſmaller Quantity. If this cauſes too great a Commo- 
tion in the Horſe's Body, you may infuſe two Oun- 
ces of Tobacco in a quart of Oil Olive, letting it ſtand 
upon hot Aſhes all Night, and in the Morning in-. 
ject half a glaſsful of the ſtrain'd Liquor, luke 
warm, at each Noſtril, In purſuing this, or anvil; 
other Method, you muſt {till remember to promote eo. 
the Evacuation by the Noſtrils, during the Wane oz; 
the Moon, and to ſtrengthen Nature with Cordials bp 
during its Encreaſe; and during the uſe of evacu en 
ting Remedies, to keep the Horſe to a moiſtening de 
Diet, particularly to moiſten*d Bran, which is mori; 
eaſily digeſted than Oats. Pert':mes received at e 
Noftrils, are us*d by Farriers, but I never ſaw 'em doll: :: 
good; they make the Horſe too Jean and dry, an- 
ſink his Appetite; beſides, injecting with Syringe, = 
makes Perfumes and Feathers uſeleſs. But after all; 
I have ſeen Horſes hold out for ſix Years with the on 
Glanders, and do all their wonted Service, withouiW:4 ; 
the uſe of any Remedies, though indeed the Diſea 
carried 'em off at laſt. dj 

Another Remedy for the Glanders, is this. Taki 
the ſecond Bark of the Elder-Tree that grows in u. 
tery places cut ſmall, and with it fill a three quart PW 
a third part full, adding two quarts of Water, aur 
boiling it to the Conſumption of one half, ſtirring it fru in 
time Io time. Then add another quart, and conſun , ir 
that too. Then preſs out the remaining quart, au; o 
diſſolve in ſtraind Liquor half a Pound of Oil OtrvWle, 
Inject half a Pint of this Liquor into his Noſtrils, anQif ne 
give him the reſt to drink, walking him afterwarcgſe an 
abroad in his Cloaths for half an hour. It may be an 
peated after eight days. Sometimes it compaſſes th 


Cure; however, it never produces dangerous 1 cha 
2 U 
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uche Glanders are curable, the following Reme- 
vil do the Buſineſs ; if they're incurable and the 
ol Lungs quite corrupted, it will kill the Horſe. *Tis 
ds, Take of Oriental Caſtor, groſiy beaten, an Ounce 
tan beaten, and Savin ſliced ſmall, of each an Ounce 
ind a half; boil them in five Quarts of ſtrong Vinegar 
1 Three, After the Liquor is cold, ſtrain it thro? 
Linnen Cloth. Give him a quart of this Liquor, 
ter he has ſtood bridled three Hours, covering 
tim up in the Stable, and not hindring him to lie 
town; and two Hours after, walking him half an 
Hour, When he recovers his Appetite, which will 
uppen in two or three Days, give him another 
wart in the like manner; and after that, another, 
when his Appetite returns. This Remedy will oc- 


orion a great Commotion in his Body; but if he 
ths not cough up part of his Lungs, and runs only 
rag de Noſtrils an unbloody, and not greeniſh Mat- 


7, you need not deſpair. 
Emetick Mine is very proper in this, 
nd all other Diſeaſes of Horſes. It Emetict Wine, 
omotes the Operation of Purgatives, 
id excites Urine , when Nature ſtands in need of 
h Evacuations it clears the Windpipe and Lungs, 
of ſingular Uſe in Glyſters. *Tis prepar'd by 
TaWiuling all Night, five or /ix Pieces of the fineſt Glaſs 
wo 11:1mony beaten ſmall, in a quart or five half pints of 
t PO "ite Wine or Claret ; or letting the Wine ſtand 24 
„ c bors in a Cup of the Regulus of Antimony; or by 
fran ing Tr Ounces of the Liver of Antimony in Pow- 
nung in a three quart Bottleful of White Wine or Cla- 
, 41488; of which you may take out five half pints for a 
Oleg ve. after it has ſtood 24 Hours, ſtill pouring in freſh 


s, aud ne for what you take out; for the ſame quantity of 


ward Antimonial Powder, will ſerve perpetually. The 

be 1 WlAntimonial Preparation, is the Angelical Powder, 

ſes the sd to an ounce in 30 of Wine. Thoſe whogrudge 

ea charge of Wine, may infuſe in Beer; which will 
| R 


produce 
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produce the ſame effects, and is of peculiar uſe in Gly 
ſters. This Emetick Wine or Beer, is both given at iht 
Mouth, and injected at the Noſtrils with good ſucceſ 

Theſe are the beſt Remedies yet known; but 
true Glanders is for the molt part incurable, 


CRAP. Yi 
Of the Diſeaſes of the Eyes. 
= Diſeaſes of the Eyes proceed either fro 


a defiuxion of ſharp biting humours, enflamin 
the Eye; or from ſome external hurt. In the for 
mer caſe the Lycs are watry, hot, red and ſwollen 
and the 1:9ux10n advances gradually: In the latte 
the Mal-dy comes quickly to a height, and ont 
out ſide of the H ye the Skin is peed off. 

If che Dittemper proceeds from a Rheum, « 
Defluxion, you mult conſider whether the Rheum 
immediately deriv'.! from the Eye, or from anoth( 
diſaffected part. In the latter caſe the redreſſ 
of the part will ſet the Eye free: In the form 
tis proper to cool his Blood with an Ounce of?“ 
Prunel, mix'd every day with his Bran; and w 
it leſſens his Appetite, to ſhift it with Liver 
Antimony, till he comes to his Stomach again, 
the Eye be ſwollen, hot, clos'd up, and red or bloc 
ſhotren, let the following Medicine be immediate 
applied. | 
Take common Bile Armenick in peu 
A Remedy for mix it with Vinegar, and the White 
3 in the 1290 Eggs, till it be reduced to a kind 

mw Paſte; to be applied Morning and 
vening, about the Eye, for half a Foot round, | 
thing the Eye five or ſix times a day, with a lit 
fine Sponge ſoak*d in Brandy. Or, ; 

Take a new laid Egg boil'd hard; and having 
ken off the ſhell, cut it through the middle, and! 
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Ml i: the Lol, putting into its place, a piece of white Vi- 
ll ri, about the bigneſs of a Nut; then joyn the two 
il |: of the Egg, and wrappirg it in a piece of clean 
Wir! fire Linnen, infuſe it in half a glaſs of Roſe Water, 
ir the ace of ſix Hours, Then throwing away the 
fak'd Egg, pour eight or ten drops of the Wa- 

ter into the Horſe's Eye with a Feather, Morning 
nd Evening. 

For a preſent Remedy; Take the White of a new 
kid Egg, an equal Quantity of Koſe Water, the big- 
xs of a ſmall Nut of white Vitridl in fine powder, 
Beat 'em all with a ſtick, and put ſome of it into 
the Eye. This allays the heat, and repulſes the 
eum. This and all ſuch Waters muſt be renew'd 
ter ſeven or eight days, leſt they turn ſharp or 
ure. And withal remember, that changing and 
biting of Remedies, retards the Cure very much. 
f the Diſtemper does not yield to 
tle Remedies, make uſe of the fol- , *Y*Warer. 
wing Eye- Water. Take four handfu!s of true ground 
not the common creeping Ivy, which laſts all 
\nter) beat it in a marble Mortar, with the Whites 
x bard Eggs; then add Dal, a pint of very clear 
ure Wine, a quarter of a pint of Roſe Water, an 
we and a half of Sugar Candy, and as much <chite 
; beat 'em well together with a Peſtle, ſtrewing 
em an cance of white Salt; then cover the Mor- 
and place it in a Cellar; after it has ſtood there 
e or [ix hours, pour the whole Compoſition into 
'ppocras Bag of clean white Serge, and ſet a Vel- 
under it to receive the Water that drops through, 
ch muſt be preſerv'd in a glaſs Bottle; and eve- 
Morning and Evening pour ſome of it into the 
e's Eye. 

or a cheap eaſy Medicine, take 
t follows. Take a piece of Blew 
bi:rus Copperas, infuſe it in Plan- 


Water. 


or 


A cheap Eye- 


Water, or that of Fennel, or of Eye-bright, 
R 2 | 
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or of Rue, or of Celenaine, or of Roſes, or of Cherc;i!l 


or for want of theſe in common Water; pour fong 
of the bluiſh infuſion into the Eye, as being a Bal 
ſamick adſtringent, of ſingular virtue againſt rednef 
and inflammations of the Eye; applying at theſamg 
time the following Ointment, | 

Take of the Ointment called Alu 
An Ointment Rhaſis, one pound; Salt of Lead 
for Rheums in yrafted in preparing the Oil, or if th 


3 cannot be had, the common Salt of Lead | 
in fne poxeder half an Ounce. Incorporate 'em ven 
well together, and anoint the parts about the Eye 
half a Foot round, Morning and Evening, for M i: 
conſiderable time. 


Hor Pains and Inflammations of the Eyes, ther 
nothing better than a charge made of rotten Appl: o: 
or of treſh Apples roaſted under the Aſhes, the lee :: 
being taken out, and beaten in a Marble Mo ig 
tar, and ſprinkled with Roſe Water; applying itt 


the Eye with loft Flax. For the ſame end you mW ©: 
apply by way of Pultis, the cruſt of a white Loa in! 
hot from the Oven, and ſoak'd in Cow's Milk u.. 
Brandy; as alſo Plantane and Celendine, wrap'd "1; 
in a Clout about the Horſe's Poll, leaving holes de 
the two Ears, and the found Eye, In all Prep l. 
tions of Remedies for the Eyes, you mult take D 
to avoid fat and oily Ingredients, becauſe they ſi min 
to the part, and by cauſing a continual motion WEnutt 
the Eyelid, enflame the heat. . Lyel 
Some Horſes have naturally tender weeping End f 
which void a ſharp Corroſive humour; which are 
ſily cur'd by bathing the Eyes, and the adjaciWnith | 
Parts, Morning and Evening, with Brandy. to t 
In the Diſeaſes of the Eyes, occaſioned by extern 
hurts, the fame cooling and aſtringent Mediciiltter, 
are proper: But that which may ſerve inſtead ad p. 
all other, is the ſolution of Lapis Mirabilis, or un: ; 
wonderful Stone; the virtue of which, is an"Wour | 


" 
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thle to its Title. The Compoſition of the Stone is 
this. 

Take of white Vitriol, two founds ; 3 

ey Lapis Mira- 
Rech Allum, three pounds; fine Bole Ar- 3% 
nexict, half a pound; Litharge of Guld 
ed Silver, two Ounces. Reduce 'em all to pow- 
der, and put 'em in a new glaz'd Earthen Pot, 
with three quarts of Water. Boil them very gently 
over a ſmall Fire, without ſmoak, ſet equally round 
the Pot, till the Water 1s quite waſted, and the 
matter at the bottom perfectly dry. Then let 
the matter cool, which will grow harder by long 
keeping. Now to make an infuſion of this Stone, 


Ping — 
jou mult put half an ounce of it, to four ounces 


er: of Water in a glaſs Bottle; it will diſſolve in a 
ple cuarter of an hour, and make the Water as white 
lee Milk, when you ſhake the Bottle. With this 
Mol gor, which will keep good twenty Days, you 
tet waſh the fore Eye, Morning and Evening, 
ling the Bottle every time. This may ſerve 
Lol dead of all other Medicines for Rheums, Blows, 
Ik ef \icon-Eyes, Sc. and to my mind is much ſafer by 
d oi "i; of ſolution or infuſion, than by way of powder 
lesben into the Eye. 

epußz !! after the abatement of the hear, 

nd Ropping of the Rheum, there re- To remove 4 


Film on the 


mi ite Fi 
ns a white Film upon the Eye, you Eye. 


mult remove it, by lifting up the 
tyelids, after the Eye has been waſh'd with Wine, 
EY Rroaking it gently with your Thumb, cover'd 
aten Wheat-Flower. This method of ſtroaking 
dec h the Thumb, is better than blowing powdets 
"to the Eyes, with a leaden Pipe, becauſe the Horſe 
Unot be ſo much aware of the former, as of the 
arr, Common Salt, or Salt of Lead, beaten fine, 
a put into the Eye, are likewiſe proper to con- 
mz a Film, Or you may put a little Salt into 
vr Mouth in the Morning faſting, and after *tis 

R 3 diſiolv'd, 


Head and Back with a Cloth, ſeven or eight time 
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diſſolv'd, waſh the Horſe's Eye with your Spittle, 

But above all, there is nothing ſo. effectual as $4/. 
Armoniack, beaten and put into the Eye, and re. 
peated every day, till the Film is taken off. = 


CHAP. VII. 


Of a Hemorrhagy, or bleeding. 


Hzmorrhagy, is a Flux of Blood at the Noſe MW ,, 
or Mouth, occalion'd by unuſual Fatigues in h 
hot Weather, which mingle the Blood with a. Sat MI}, 
or ſpirituous juice, that makes the Blood ferment, | 
and boil out of its Veſſels ; or by over-feeding, which WI g. 
occaſions a Redundancy of Blood; or by violent n 
exerciſe, which makes it boil up, and open the " 
Mouths of the Veins. That a ſaline Spiritous L- 
quor will raiſe a ſtrong Fermentation in the Blood, MF. 
is plain from the violent Ebullition that happens dn 
upon mixing the Spirit of Wine, Hartſhorn, or Wx;, 
Soot, with Blood drawn from the Veins. |; 
To ſtop a bleeding at Noſe or Mouth, leſt it 10 
kill or weaken the Horſe; you muſt immediate) Hd 
let him Blood in the Flanks or Plate Veins of the 
Thighs, or rather in the Neck, if you take Blood 
enough in the other parts. Then beat a large quan- 
tity of Knot-graſs (or, if you cannot find that, 0 
Nettles) to a Maſh, and fill the Horſe's Noſtrils 
with it; binding alſo ſome of it to his Temples, and 
to his Reins, where the Saddle ends, and even to 
his Stones, if he is not gelt. In Summer let the 
Horſe ſtand two hours in Water, up to his Flanks; 
or if you want a conveniency for that, cover h 


doubled, and dip'd in Vinegar and Water. Keep hi 


in the Stable with his Head upright, not _ 
bim 
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dim to lie down; and from time to time, throw 
cold Water on his Sheath and Stones; next day 
lleed him again, and injcCct the following cooling 
Glyſter, 

Take Mallowss and Marſhmallows, of 
uch a handful; Plantane, two hand- 4 Glyſter for 
ls; Succory, Lettuce, and Purſlane, of bleeding. 
tach a bandſul, Beil em in five pin, 
Maler, with an ounce and a half of Sal Poly- 
wr in powder. To the ſlrain'd liquor, add a quar- 

„4% pound of the Ointment Populeum (not adul- 
oſe N tro; ci Verdicroaſe) or of the true Unguentum Ko- 
n i (i. Make a Glyſter to be injected, after you 
alt Wi have rak'd the Horle. 
nt, If the bleeding ſtill continues, notwithſtandin 
ich Wi theſe Precautions, take Plantane Leaves, beaten — 
ent Bi nix'd with Male Frankincenſe, Aloes or Myrrh, and 
the WY put em into his Noſtrils, holding his Noſe up, 
s if you were going to give him a Drench; then 
od, Bf over him with the Cloth dip'd in Oxycrate, and 
cn: Ul throw cold Water frequently on his Sheath and 
0 Wi tones, 

| If the Blood runs with a violent ſtream, take be 
122 of a Stone-Aß's Dung, dry'd in a ſhade; 


rely N nd blow it plentifully into the Horſe's Noſe, thro” 
the iglals Pipe or Lead. This is an excellent Snuff, 
000: oth for Men and Horſe, who are apt to bleed at 
4” Noſe; and ſmells only of dry Herbs. However for 


e fake of nice Riders, that will not keep about 


wing Remedy. 

Take a Hare kill'd in March, flay her, and with- 
ut larding prepare her for the Spit, but do not 
put her upon it; then dry her in an Oven, fo that 
the whole fleſh may be reduc'd to powder, which, 
blown plentifully into the Horſe's Noſe, will ef- 
&Qually ſtanch the Blood. | 


N 4 In 


trügen what ſmells of Aſs-turd, I ſhall ſubjoin the fol- 


* — ” 
— — - _ — * _ n 
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In any time of the Year, you may uſe in the like 
Manner the Powder of the Rinds of Pomgranats. 
Roman Vitriol and Allum, in equal Quantities; andi 
will keep long without loſing its Virtue. i 


8 


nnn... : 


E 

C3 AFP. YE I: 

Of the Vives. X 

H 

HE Vives is a Swelling and Inflammation of 


the Glands and Kernels of the Neck, which ;/ 
ſtraitens the Windpipe, and occaſions ſuch a Diff. A. 
culty of Breathing and Uneaſineſs, that the Hoe 
frequently lies down, and ſtarts up again, and tumble [or 
about ſtrangely. The Cauſes are, drinking or being 
expoſed to Cold after a violent Heat, in which C 


the Humors being melted down, fall too plentifuli ?; 


upon the Kernels; eating too large a quantity of Bars 
ley, Oats, Wheat or Rye; and ſeveral other Cauſes ir; 
owing to the Indiſcretion of the Rider or Groom. 7 
Unleſs the Vives be ſo large, tut! 
Remedy for the Horſe is in preſent Danger of bei 
the Vives, ſtifled, I would not adviſe you t 
open it. The better Way is to roy; 
them, by taking hold of the Kernel with a pair q e 
Pincers or Pliers, and beating the ſwelling gent 
with the Handle of a ſhoeing Hammer, or bruiling; 
the Tumours with your Hand, till they are ſuficogWn:; 
ently ſoften'd: After which they will certainly diſapMtte 
pear, But this Method you muſt not commence, ii T 
the ſwelling is ripe, which is known by the eaſy SepayWſnc 
ration of the Hair from the Skin, when one plucks Wot 
with his Hand. The Place where the inflam'd Ke. 
nel lies, is trac'd by bending the Horſe's Ear dow 
wards towards his Throat, near the Cheek-bone WW: a 


and in that Place where it touches the Skin, is th ume 
Inflammi 
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ufammat ion ſeated, and there you will find the 
L-rnel that muſt be taken up with the Pincers. 

Having rotted, or in cafe of neceſſity, open'd 
tie Vives, bleed the Horſe under the Tongue, and 
aer that in the Flanks; waſh his Mouth with Salt 
ind Vinegar z blow ſome of the Vinegar into his 
Fars, rubbing and ſqueezing them hard to make it 
rnetrate, for it powerfully aſſuages the Pain that 
; communicated to the Jaws, by reaſon of their 
Nearneſs to the Seat of the Vives. Then make the 
Horſe drink a quart of Wine, with two Handfuls of 
Hempſeed beaten, two Nutmegs grated and theYolks 
of ſix Eggs, walking him gently half an Hour after. 
about an Hour after the giving of that Draught, 
which is a good and ſure Remedy, inject the fol- 
owing Glyſter. 

Beil five pints of Beer (or of Wine and 
Water) with an Ounce and à half of Sal A Glyſter for 
Pilychreſt in fine Powder , remove it from tlie Vives. 
tbe Fire, add two Ounces of Oil of Bay, 
nd inject it Blood-warm. Or, 

Take the five opening Roots, of each one handful ; 
lat em grofly, and boil 'em in three quarts of Water 
ſi a quarter of an Hour; add the F Herbs, 
Nals, Violets, Herb Mercury, and Pellitery of the 
Val, of each one handful ; boil them again as before; 
ten train cut the Liquor, and add a pint of Emetick 
ine; Hony of the Herb Mercury, half a pound; 
"ſo Butter four Ounces z Oil of Rue, two Ounces ; 
maxe a Glyſter to be injected after you have raked 
tde Horſe, 

Tou will rarely meet with any In- 
lance of this Diſtemper, that will A ſure Remedy 
ot yield to the following Medicine. for the Vives. 
lat? an Ounce of Venice Treacle , in a 
wart of red Mine; or, if the Diſeaſe be violent, 
int of Brandy: Let him drink it. At the ſame 
ame prepare a Glyſter of the ſoftening Herbs, with 
an 
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an ounce and a half of Liver of Antimony in powder, 


adding to the ſtrained Liquor, two ounces of Venice 


Treacle, with a quarter of a pound of freſh Butter, 


** 


CHAP. IX. : 
Of the Cholick, Fret or Gripes, 


A 


| HE Cholick proceeds either fron: 
1 1 over-feeding, or from Wind; oi!» 
from over- f laſſy Fl in the Inte * 
E rom a glaſſy Flegm in the Inteſtines WM: 
or from Worms; or from a ſtoppage ofQſir: 
Urine, It always attends the Vives. the 
That from over-feeding, is cur'd by Evacuatig 
with Carminative Glyſters (not with Vamits, for the. 
never take effect in Horſes) and ſtrengthening Na: 
ture with Cordials; of which Orvietan, and the E 
ſence of Vipers are the maſt celebrated, The Or 
victan is thus prepar'd. 
| Take of Sage, Rue, Roſemary an 
The Orvietan, Goats Rue, of each a handful; Car 
| duus Benedictus, Dittany of Crate 
Roots of Maſterwort, white Bohemian Angelica 
Bijiort, round and long Birthwort, white Diltan) 
Canal, Gentian Caſtmary, Aromatick Reed, ar 
Parſfley-ſeed, of each an Ounce; Bayberries and Ju 
perberries, of each half an Ounce; Cinnamon, Cloe. 
and Nutmege, of each three Drams; SeaPd Ea 
prepar'd with Vinegar, and old Venice Treacle, n 
each an Ounce, Powder of Vipers, four Ounces, Nals, 
nuts cleaus'd and dryd, Crum of white Bread dry of" 
cf each eight Ounces; clarified Hony, ſeven poun-gp*0v 
Chop the Iallnuts, beat 'em with the Bread, tit Fo 
paſs em thro a ſearce, turn'd upſide down, adding" 
the Poewders and other Ingredients, and at laſt 1g 7: 
Treacle and Ileuy. This is the true preparagios © oa 
| Rn 
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he Orvietanz which is an excellent Medicine in 
not Diſeaſes for Horſes, eſpecially in the Cholick, 
king given in Wine, and the Horſe being after- 
xrds walk'd and well cover'd. All the Virtues of 
us excellent Medicine, are fully enjoy'd by the Eſ- 
ace of Vipers, which is thus prepar'd. 

Take of purify'd Nitre, pure Salt 0 

Eb (to be had of 150 who —= — * 
ut Peter) of each a pound. Dry them, 

eluce them to powder, and mix em with four times 
nuch Potter's Earth ſearced. Let the whole ſtand 
ire or four days in an Earthen Pan, in a Cellar, 
i the Salts are diſſolv'd. Then reduce all to a 
rt of Paſte, to be form'd into little Balls, of 
ke bigneſs of ſmall Nuts, adding ſome drops of 
Water, if the Maſs be too dry. After the Balls 
e dry, put 'em into an Earthen Retort, _— 
them as Aquafortis is uſually diftilld, and you will 
ind in che Recipient a Menſtruum, fit to diſſolve 
pers. Put this Liquor in a Matraſs, with a mo- 
(rate heat, and throw to it a Live Viper; which 
ul quickly expire, and afterwards melt away like 
inchovys in Butter. Then pour off the clear 
quor, after it has ſettled; and reſerve it for the 
lence of Vipers, to be mix'd with three parts of 
iltilled cordial Waters. 

The moſt peculiar ſign of the Wind- 
nolick 1s a twelling of the Horſe's Bo- 
', as if it were ready to burſt, ac- 

art" "panied by the tumbling and toſſing, common 
„ be other kinds of Cholicks. *Tis frequently 
wad by Tickling. *Tis cur'd by bleeding in the 
anks, and under the Tongue; and walking him 
quently, ſometimes at a Trot, and ſometimes at 
* If it continues, inject the following 
yſter, 
t wo ounces of the Droſ of Liver of Antimony, 
on ue powder ;, boil em a little, but very briſtly, in fur 
= ' pants 


The Wind Cho- 
lick, 
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pints of Beer. With three or four Ounces of good 
Oil of Bay, make a Glyſter to be injected lukewarm ' 
and repeated every two hours. But the moſt eff. 
ctual expeller of Wind, is three or four ounces e 
the following Oil in the ordinary Glyſters, e 
| : Take Rue, Calamint, wild Mar " 
xs 1 ram, and Penny-Royal, all dryd in 1 
Gly ers. ade, of each one handful; ſeeds of C 
min, Carrots and Fennel, and Bayh 

ries, of each an Ounce ; Oil Olive, two pounds; Whit: ©! 
Wine a pint. Pound the Herbs, bruiſe the Seed 
and put all together in an Earthen glaz'd Pot 
covering it with another Pot ſomewhat leſs, an 
luted with Clay or Paſte. Boil them over a owl tt 
Fire about ſix hours. After it is half cool'd, ftra 
out the Oil, and add four Ounces of the Pulp of Ce 
loquintida, Then put the Oil again into the ſamt 
Pot, covering and luting it as before: And boil! 
with a gentle heat, ſix or eight hours; after which 
let it boil briſkly half an hour, and after it is ha 
cooPd uncover the Pot, and preſs out the Oil, which 
is a cheap durable Medicine, and more effectu 
than any other Ingredient in Carminative Glyſters 
1 A Cholick taking riſe from a ſhar 
Fre: orCholick, glaſly Flegm, is at once more occult ta: 
| and more fatal than any of the preg #1! 
ceeding kinds. In this Diſeaſe, which is oltea_ tn: 
uſher'd in by a Looſeneſs of a day's ſtanding, ng "ic 
Horſe ſweats in the Flanks and Ears; he enden ; 
vours in vain to Dung; what Excrements he vod; 
are few, and moſtly Phlegm, that cannot be ſepa /:- 
rated from the Guts without great Pain; afte 2 
ſuch an Evacuation he has a moment of eale, ,.. 
ſeems to be perfectly cur'd; but his Torment 14 (-- 
turns in an inſtant, attended by a loſs of appetiq ci: 
a frequent lying down, and ſtarting up, and Won 
looking upon his Flanks, 


— 
9 
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For Cure: Take two qaarts of Milk, or of Tripe- 
Iroth; Oil Olive, and freſh Butter, of each four or 
fre Ounces; the yolks of fix Eggs, and two or three 
Ounces of Sugar. Make a Glyſter to be repeated 
erery three hours. Purgatives given at the Mouth, 
creaſe the pain by moving the humours and twitch- 
ng the Guts: So that Glyſters, frequently injected 
re infinitely preferable; to which after the pain is 
me what aſſwaged, we muſt add two ounces of Dia- 
phoretick Antimony, 1n order to melt the Humours, 
ind remove the Cauſes. The following mixture is 
in eaſy and familiar Remedy of good uſe, to allay 
the pain, attenuate the thick humours, and qualify 
their heat and ſharpneſs, 

Take Oil of Roſes, and common Oil, of each a pound: 
fre Sugar, eight ounces; Roſe-Water a pint. Mix, and 
pour a glaſsful down his Throat with a Horn, every 
three hours. 

When you perceive that the Horſe is freed of his 
pain, feed him with Bran ſeven or eight Days; af- 
ter which, to extirpate the cauſe, purge him with the 
lowing Oil, which is preferable to all other Purga- 
tives, by reaſon that it moves a Horſe's Belly, with- 
out thoſe fatal diſorders that commonly enſue upon 
he taking of other Purgatives; tho? indeed I could 
win, ſome powerful Diaphoretick were ſubſtitured in 
ze place of all Purgatives, ſince they prove ſo per- 
ricious to Horſes. The Oil I ſpeak of, is this. 

Take of Oil Olive, three pounds; Cla- . 
Mine, a pint; pulp of Coloquintida, puming oil. 
de Ounces; Flower of Linſeed, an 
Uincz and a half; three Lilly Roots, cut into round 
Migſletoe of the Apple-tree beaten, an Ounce 3 
Cammil Flowers, a handful. Put all the Ingre- 
Gents into a Pot, cover'd exactly with another 
omew hat leſs, and Jute the Junctures of the Veſſels 
vn Clay, temper'd with a little Hair or Wool. 
ter the Clay is dried, boil the whole Compoſition 


gently 
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gently eight or ten hours. When *tis half cold, 


ſtrain it through a Linnen Cloth, and give to thel 


Horſe one halt of it lukewarm, in a pint of Tripel 


or Sheeps-Head Broth, not fat; adding a little} 
more afterwards, if you find him hard to be wrought] 


upon. This Oil will keep ten Years, without the 
leaſt Alteration. Jis a good Purge for ſuch Horſes 
as continue Jean after hard labour, Tho? the Colo. 


quintida in it, may ſecm improper in a Cholick, 
yet its ſharpnels being temper*d by the Oil, renders | 


it a proper Mcicine. : | 
me Sometimes violent and unſufferable 
Chalick. Cholick pains, are occaſion'd by broad, 

thick and ſhort Worms, or Truncheons. 


like little Beans, of a red colour; which gnaw and! 
ierce the Guts, and ſometimes eat holes thro' the 
aw, and ſo kill the Horſe. The ſigns of ſuch 2 


Cholick, are red Worms voided along with the 
excrements (for the long white Worms, ſeldom gripe 
a Horſe) the Horſes biting his Flanks or Belly in the 
extremity of pain, or tearing off his Skin ; andthen 
turning his Head and looking upon his Belly ; his 
ſweating all over the body, his frequent throwing 
himfelf down and ſtarting up again, with ſeveral 
unuſual Poſtures, 

For the Cure; Take half an Ounce of Mercurius 
dulcis (tis worth 15 d. an Ounce, and does not prick 


the Tongue as the Sublimate does) an Ounce and an 
Half of old Venice Treacle. Make up the whole 


into three Pills, to be given in a Pint of Claret. 


An hour after, in order to entice the Worms to the 
ſtreight Gut, inje&t a ſweet Glyſter of Milk or 
Tripe Broth, with the Yolks of Eggs, and halt a 
pound of Sugar. 

The following Powder has a ſingular virtue of 
killing Worms, and at the ſame time correcting 
Indigeſtion, diſpelling Wind, and qualifying a glaſiy 
Phlegm. So that *tis juſtly reckon'd a Specifick ” 
a 
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Uthe kinds of Cholicks above mention'd; and 
eught to be kept ready made by Travellers, ſince 
Cholicks are ſo frequent upon a Journey, and 'tis 
urd to adjuſt the particular ſpecies of em. The 
Specifick is this. 
Take Roots of Maſter-wort, Leaves 1 

id Roots of Radliſbes, greater Centory, 4 7 
nd Tanſy, all dry'd in the Summer- 3 r 
fur, or in the moderate heat of an 
Oven in Winter, of each a pound; Germander, Ground. 
tine, Roots of Angelica and Elecampane, all dry'd 
n the ſhade, of each half a pound; Sea-moſs, and 
Liver Aloes, of each four Ounces; Galangal, Nutmeg, 
and Sal Prunella, of each two Ounces, Pound 'em 
apart, then mix and keep *em in a Leathern Bag, 
or glaſs Bottle cloſe ſtopp'd. The Doſe is from an 
Ounce to two Ounces and a half, according to the ſize 
of the Horſe, to be mix'd with three or four 
Drams of Old Treacle, or an Ounce of Treacle Dia- 
Tron, or Mithridate, and given in a pint of White- 
Wine, walking the Horle atterwards in his Cloaths, 
| rou ſuſpect Worms, an Ounce and an half of the 
S:cifick powder, mix*d with half an Ounce of Mer- 
curius dulcis, will 1nfallibly kill them. Thoſe who 
re prejudiced againſt Mercury, may mix an ounce 
of the Specifick powder with an ounce of Aloes, 
ree drams of Coioquintida, as much of Agarick, 
nd half an Ounce of Turbith; and give the whole 
na quart of White-Wine, with a quarter of a pint 
of the Gall of an Ox, covering him well after it, 
ad walking him for a quarter of an hour. This 
kill at once purge and kill the Worms: But it is on- 
ly proper for great Eaters, and that about two or 
laree days after the fit of the Cholick is over. Thoſe 
ko have not the Specifick powder ready made, 
May put in its place an Ounce or two of the fol- 
bing powder, which is cheap and eaſily pre- 
pa'd, viz. 

N Tate 


= 


See eee eee ²˙ mm ee  n——_—_ 


ry 
5 r 


| Cholick. which indeed, is an excellent, and with 
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; Take of common Parſley Roots dry 
A cheap ſbe- in the ſhade, two pounds; grains of Þ 
ciſic for the x Y 2 
Cbolict. radiſe and Rinds of Oranges, dryd WM, 

educ'd to powder, of each a pound; P Th 
geons Dung, haif a pound. Make a coarſe powderiil - 
to be kept in a Leathern Bag, 
Thoſe who are curious, may pre 17 


A choice Re. pare the following dulcify'd Spirit 


medy for the 


al a cheap and durable Remedy. 7:4 
of Spirit of Nitre about half a pound, pour it by 
drops upon an equal quantity of the belt Spirit 
Wine, to prevent too violent an Ebullition. Afe 
the Agitation ceaſes, put the whole liquor in a C 
curbit, with its Head and Receiver, and Diſtill wit 
a gentle Sand heat; Cohobating or repeating thi 
Diſtillation of the Liquor that comes over fo 
ſeveral times; by which means the Spirit wi 
unite, and become ſweet. Give a dram and a half 
or two drams of this Spirit in White-Wine; anda 
ounce and a half, or two ounces in an ordinar 
Glyſter. : 

If theſe Medicines prove ſucceſleſs, give tt 
Horſe two ſtinking Pills in a pint of Wine, anda 
hour after a Glyſter, repeating the ſame Dole 
ſecond or third time, if the pain ſtill continues 
This is only proper, after the Trial of other M: 
dicines, | 

Sometimes a Horſe is ſeiz'd with 
fen ney, Cholick, in which he cannot fat 
ſoon pol rh The cauſes are either obſtructions i 

the Neck of the Bladder, or an In 

flammation of the Bladder, or (though very rarely 
Sand and Gravel. Without timely aſſiſtance, th 
Cholick proves mortal. You may know it by thelt 
Signs; he tumbles and riſes often, he offers in va 
to ſtale; oftentimes his body ſwells, and ſometime 
he ſweats about the Flanks, The Cure mul 
commence 
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commence with a ſoftening Glyſter, mix'd with Tur- 
rentine, difſoly'd with the Yolks of Eggs, and the 
(uminative Oil preſcribed for Wind-Cholicks. 
Then give what follows : 

Take about four Ounces of dry'd Pige- 
ws dung in powder ; boil it in a quart of 
Vite Mine; and after two or three 
ums, ſtrain out the liquor, and give it blood-warm 
o the Horſe : Then walk him for half an hour, and 
te will ſtale if it be poſſible. 

If a thick Flegm ſtops the Urinary Paſſages, the 
flowing Remedy will certainly give relief, either 
by Swear or Urine. Take an Ounce of Saſſafras 
Wand with the Bark, cut it ſmall, and infuſe it in a 
wrt of White-Wine in a large glaſs Boitle well 
id, ſo that two thirds of the Bottle may remain 
n:ty. Let it ſtand on hot Aſhes, about ſix hours; 
hen 12 out the Wine, and give it to the Horſe 
h Horn. 


A Remedy to 
provoke Urine, 


CHAP. X. 


Vf an Immoderate Flux of Urine; and of a Sta- 
ling, or Piſſing of Blood. 


Ometimes a Horſe is ſeiz'd with an 
) exceſſive Flux of crude and un- 
geſted Urine, reſembling Water, 
ch gradually drains his ſtrength. The Cauſe is a 
atand ſharpneſs in the Blood, or an Inflammation 
ne Kidneys, which, like cupping-glaſſes, ſuck in 
tunconcoCted Serum from the Veins. The remote 
uſes, are the immoderate and irregular working 
young Horſes, cold Rains in the beginning of 
nter, eating of Oats imported by Sea, which 
ug ſpungy, imbibe the ſaline Spirits of the Sea. 
8 


A Flux of U- 
rine. 


As 
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As for the Cure; the Horſe muſt be fed with Br: 
inſtead of Oats. Give him a cooling Glyſter, nent 
day let him Blood, the day after inject another 
Glyſter, and next day after that bleed him again 
not exceeding the quantity of two pounds of Blood 
at a time. This done, boil two quarts of Water 
and put it into a pail-full of common Water, wir 
a large handful of Oriental Bole, beaten to powde 
Mix all well, and let the Horſe drink it Jukewarn 
for his ordinary drink, Morning and Evening 
giving him full liberty to drink, and quench hi 
Thirit, which in this Diſeaſe 1s exceſſive; for t 
more he drinks, he will be the ſooner cur'd. 

j Sometimes a Horſe, through imme 
2 N derate exerciſe in the Heat of Summe 
eee piſſes pure Blood. If a Vein or Veſt 
be broken, it is mortal. If it proceeds only fro 
the Heat of the Kidneys, *tis eaſily cur'd ; for inth 
caſe all the Urine is not Blood, for a ſmall quanti 
of Blood will give a red Tincture to a large qua 
tity of Urine. For the Cure; bleed the Hof 
and give him every Morning, for fix or ſeven day 
three pints of the infuſion of Crocus Metallorum | 
White Wine; (which will both cleanſe the Bladde 
and heal the part affected) keeping him -bridk 
four hours, before and after taking it. If t 
Diſeaſe is accompanied with a heat and beating 
the Flanks, give him a cooling Glyſter in the Eve 
ing; bleed him a ſecond time; and diſſolve two0 
ces of Sal Polychreſt in the three pints of Emet 
Wine preſcribed to be given every Morning. 
the Sal Polychreſt ſpoils his eating, or if the Emet 
Wine does not compaſs the Cure; give the follo 
ing Medicine, the Virtues of which I have ef 
rienced, 
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Take two Ounces of the beſt Venice 1 
ſracle, or for want of that, of Dia- * "29 
Heron; common Honey, and fine Su- 5! Uſing of 
er, of each four Ounces. Incorporate 
n in a Mortar; then add Anniſeed, Corianderſeed 
ind Liquorice , of each two Ounces in fine powder. 
Mix 'em well, and give it diſſolv'd in a quart 
of Claret; keeping him bridled three hours, be- 
fre and after; and Jet him Blood next day. The 
ext day after that, inject the following Glyſter. 
bail fe pints of Whey made of Cow's Milk, with 
jw Ounces of the Scoriæ of Liver of Antimony , 
in fine powder : As ſoon as it begins to riſe in 
geit bubbles, remove it from the Fire; and ad- 
ling four ounces of Oil Olive, inject it lukewarm. 
the Diſeaſe continues, as I believe it will not, 
jou muſt repeat the whole courſe. 


CHAP. XL 
Of the Stavers and Giddineſs. 


the Stavers or Staggers, a Horſe 
[ loſes the uſe of his Senſes; hereels 
id ſtaggers, as if he were Drunk; beats his Head 
funſt che Walls and Manger with extream Vio- 
ice, and lies down and riſes with greater fury 
an in the Cholick. The Cauſes of this Diſtemper, 
c hard riding or labour in hot Weather, noiſome 
cls in the Stable, long Races, with frequent 
ling about, and quick turns, exceſſive cating, 
dabove all a redundancy of hot and ſharp Hu- 
As in the Stomach. 
for the Cure: Bleed him in the Flanks and Plate- 
eins of the Thighs; then give him a Glyſter of 
o quarts of Emetick Wine, lukewarm, with a 
8 2 quarter 


The Sta vers. 
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quarter of a pound of the Ointment Populeum; af 
which, ſuffer him to repoſe a while. About aq 
hour or two after that Glyſter is voided, inject th 
following. Boil two ounces of the Scoriæ of Liv 
of Antimony, in fine powder, in five pints of Bea 
After five or ſix waums, remove it from the Fi: 
and adding a quarter of a pound of Unguenty 

Roſatum, inject it lukewarm. Repeat this 6 

ſter frequently; and rub his Legs ſtrongly with 

wiſp of Straw moiſten'd in warm Water, to make 

Revulſion; feed him with Bran or white Bread; an( 
walk him from time to time, in a temperat 

place. 

If the Diſeaſe ſtill continues, notwithſtanding th 
uſe of theſe Medicines: Give him an Ounce of Ve 
nice Treacle, or Orvietan, diſſolv'd in a quart d 
{ome Cordial Waters: And immediately after i 
ject this Glyſter lukewarm. Take of Sal Polychr; 
and Venice Treacle, of each two ounces: Diſſolve e 
in two quarts of a Decoction of the ſoftening Herbs 
with a quarter of a pound of Oil of Rue, Mak 
a Glyſter. | 
Sometimes a Horſe is ſeiz'd wit 
A 6iddineſs. ſuch a Giddineſs, that he falls dov 

when he is taken out of the Stabi 
but is briſk, and eats heartily, when he rem 
in the Stable; by which ſign *tis diſtinguiſh'd fro 
the Stavers. It owes its riſe to a redundancy 
Blood, occaſion'd by the Horſe's being kept lon 
in the Stable without Airing. *Tis eaſily cur'd b 
a Glyſter and Blooding ; repeated after two day 
Moderate Exerciſe, and leſs Food, will preve 
if, 
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CHAP. XII. 


Be Strains or Wrenches in the Shoulders or Hips. 
ed 

ty Orſes are ſo frequently liable to Strains in the 
Gl Shoulders or Hips, by overſtraining the Liga- 
ith Wl nents that faſten the Bones; that every Farrier is 
ke Wvficiently acquainted with them, and the ways 


of diſcovering where the lameneſs is. I ſhall there- 
fre only preſent you with two or three Receipts, 
tat are noted for their Virtue, in all Shoulder-Splaits, 1 
Trains, Pricks, Wrenches, c. W 
Take new Wax, Roſin, Pitch, and T8 
mon Turpentine, of each a pound; An Omiment q 
"pay , for Strains in 
Olive 10 pounds; Greaſe of Capons, 10% Shoulders. 
algen, Horſes, and Mules, and the 

rw of a Stag, of each five Ounces; Oils of 
genuine, Caſtor, Worms, Chamomil, St. Jobn's- 
wrt, Linſeed, and of Foxes, of each four Ounces ; 
-i/ Gabian, or, if that cannot be had, Oil of 
er, two Ornnces. Put the Oil Olive in a Baſon 
ir a clear Fire, with Wax, Roſin, and Pitch, 
ten together; ſtr 'em over the Flame till they 


ma: ciſolv'd; then add the Fatts and Stag's marrow, 
| fre atterwargs the Turpentine, incorporating all over 
cy er gentle Fire. In the laſt place pour in the { 
t lo ſtirring the whole mixture half a quarter of 10 


i hour; after which remove it from the Fire, and 
ninue to ſtir, till it be cold. Heat the part af- 
ed by rubbing it with a wiſp of Straw, or with 
bur Hand; then chafe it with the Ointment, as 
s the Horſe can bear it; holding a Fireſhovel 
! a0t near the part, to make the Ointment pene- 
i Repeat the ſame application once every wo 
8. 


AP 
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The following Red Honey Charge, is ſo generally 
uſeful, not only for Strains or Wrenches, but for 
ripening Swellings, relieving decay'd and ſwell 
Legs, benefiting tir'd and jaded Horſes, 6+, that 
J do not know any Remedy ſo Univerſal. Thel 
Compoſition is as follows. 
_ Take of Sheep”s Sewet melted, a pound 
— "oa and a half; the Greaſe of a * 
5 Hog, or Horſe, a pound; the Oil drawn 
from the Bones of an Ox or Sheep, or, if neither 9 
theſe can be had, Linſeed Oil, or Oil Olive, balf i 
Pound; Claret of a thick Body, and deep Color, 
two quarts; Black Pitch and Burgundy Pitch, of ea 
a pound; Oil of Bay, four ounces; common Turpentine] 
a pound; Cinnabar in powder, four ounces ; common 
Honey, a pound and a half; powder of Cumminſeel 
four ounces ;, good Brandy, half a pint ; fine Oriental 
Bole in powder, three pounds; a ſufficient quantity 
of Wheat - Flower, to thicken the whole Mixture. Put 
into a Kettle the Sewer, Greaſe, the Oil of Sheep's 
Bones, and the Claret. Boil 'em over a gentle Fig 
at firſt, increaſing the Heat by Degrees, and tir 
ring them from time to time, till part of the Wing 
be conſum'd, that is about two Hours; then pul 
in both the Sorts of Pitch, and after they are dif 
ſolv'd, the Oil of Bay. Remove the Veſſel fron 
the Fire, and put in the Turpentine and Cinnabar 
mixing them with the reſt about a quarter of : 
Hour. After the Compoſition is half cold, adg 
the Honey, and afterwards the Cummin-ſeed, con 
tinuing to ſtir as before: Then add the Bole 1 
powder, When the whole is almoſt cold, add t 
Brandy, ſtirring till it be perfectly mix'd. The 
thicken it with Wheat-Flower, almoſt to the Co 
ſiſtence of an Ointment, and continue ſtirring, till 
be cold. If this Charge be well prepar'd, it . 


keep a Year or two. During the Heat of Summe Th 


you may apply it cold; but in cold Weather 5c 
mil 
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muſt melt it. When you deſign to ripen a Swelling, 
add to it Turpentine and Pitch, and apply it as hot as 
the Horſe can endure it; but upon a diſcuſſi ve Indi- 
ation, that is not proper to be done. When you 
have occaſion to put it into a Horſe's Foot, you 
nuſt apply it boiling hot. 

The following Ointment is an eaſy and approv'd 
Remedy, for wither'd Shoulders, or for Strains or 
Wrenches in the Shoulders or Hips, Take @ pint 
if Spirit of Wine: Put it into a Cucurbit, or ſtrong 
Glaſs-V tot, ſo that two thirds of it remain empty; add 
balf @ pound of Caſtile Soap ſliced ſmall, and topping the 
6/4; very cloſe, ſet it on hot Ajpes, till the Soap be wholly 
nelted, Let it be quite cold before you unſtop the Cucur- 
* or Bottle, Thus you have an Ointment that will 
ieep very long; for tho? it gathers a Cruſt on the 
Top, it remains very good underneath. *Tis to be 
pplied to the part affected every Day, for ſeven or 
gut Days; the part being firſt heated by rubbing 
«th a Wiſp of Straw. 


CHAP. XIII. 


bf Broken, Stiff, Tir d, Decay'd, Bruis'd, or 
Swell d Legs. 


Hough the Cure of a broken Le 
or Thigh - bone in a Horſe, - I. 
fery difficult, by reaſon of the inconvenient Situa- 
07 of the Parts; yet it is not impoſſible : For J 
ave ſeen ſuch Fractures cur'd, both in a Mule and 
12 Horſe, without any other Inconveniency, but 
ut of having the Shape of the Leg ſpoil'd by the 
allus that reunites the Bones, and halting a little, 
Theſe Cures were perform'd after the common Me- 
aod of Splents and Bandages, as in Men; the 
„ —— 4 Wound 
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Wound being dreſs'd every Day, and the Mule and 
Horſe turn'd looſe into a Meadow to ſhift for them. 
ſelves: For a Horſe can reſt on three Legs, without 
uſing the broken One: Tho? Ithink it very probable, Wt: 
that the Cure will ſucceed better, if the Horſe Mt: 
were hung in a Stable, Tho? the Poſſibility offMD. 
curing Fractures is queſtioned by ignorant Farriers; n 
yet the abovementioned Inſtances, and the Autho. MW 
rity of Philippo Sacco Datagliarozzo, and Sign pr 
* Nuini, who aſſert it, are ſufficient Vouchers 0 
or it. 7 
i : The Signs of Stiff, Decay'd, or Bru- = 
1d DF .- fed Legs, are deſcrib*d 4 the ſecondi 
Part. For Cure; the Red Hony Charge e 
is very proper to ſtrengthen the Legs; as alſo what: 
follows. reſs 
Tote of Spirit of Wine, a qua; D. 
A Remedy il Oil of Nuts, half a pint; Butter, half oi"! 
__ "= pound, Mix them in a glaz'd Earthen: 
Pot, cover'd with a leſſer Pot, exact 
fitted to it. Lute the Junctures carefully with Clay, 
mix'd with Horſe's Dung or Hair; and after the 
Cement is dried, ſet the Pot on a very gentle Fire, 
and keep the Ingredients boiling very ſoftly, fo 
eight or ten Hours. Then take off the Pot, and lt 
it to cool. With this Compoſition you are to chat 
the Maſter Sinew, having firſt rubb'd it with you 
Hand, till it grows hot. Repeat the Compoſitio 
every Day. Or, 
| Take a ſufficient quantity of Worm: 
Oil of Farth- waſh 'em, and leave 'em in cle 
FT, 1 Water fix Hours, that they may call 
ee forth their Filth; then put 'em in a 
FParthen Pot, with ſo much Oil Olire ea 
as may riſe the breadth of two Fingers above them 
the Pot remaining half empty. Cover the Pot, and 
jute the j unctures with Clay, mixt with Hair or Saddgvean 


Stuffings; then bury it in warm Horſe Dung 
2225 Y 
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nd after it has ſtood there three Days and three 
Nights, take It out; and as ſoon as tis cold, uncover 
, taking care to avoid the noiſome Smell, and 
drain out the Oil; with which you are to anoint 
4% Horſe's Legs every Day, for the Space of twelve 
Days, eſpecially the Sinews, having firſt rubb'd 
em into a Heat, with your Hand; and after the 
hynction , foment each Leg with a quarter of a 
int of Brandy, to make the Oil fink in. If the 
Oil does not operate ſufficiently, add to a pound 
i it, the Oils of Caſtor, Foxes, Chamomil and Lillies, 
each an Ounce and an half; Ointment of Marſh- 
males and Populeum , of each two Ounces. Mix 
de whole Compoſition over the Fire, and with 
dees. Wax, make an Ointment ; of which, the Big- 
xls of a Walnut for each Leg, is to be us'd every 
bay in the ſame Manner as the Oil. The Oil does 
ot make the Hair fall; but the Ointment does, 
though it will grow again without leaving any 
Mark, 

To comfort and ſtrengthen the 
finews; Take a Gooſe moderately 4 Remedy to 
fit; make her ready for the Spit; — 
uf her Belly with the Leaves of Mal- 14. 
ws, Sage, Roſemary, Thyme, Hyſſop, 
Lender, Mugwort, and other convenient Herbs, 
ith a large quantity of green Juniper - berries 
eaten, Then ſew up the Skin, and ſet her in- 
0 an Oven to bake in a glaz'd earthen Pan, that 
jou may not loſe the Fat or Greaſe: With which 
du muſt anoint the Legs of a Tir'd Horſe, eve- 
Evening (for ſeven or eight Days,) and next 
Sag chafe them with Brandy above the 
reaſe, 
Above all, in Summer, let the Tir'd Horſe ſtand 
ani” whole Hours every Day up to the Hams in a 
add rezm of Water; and in the Month of May, make 

gn le abroad in the Dew, or elſe lead him out to 

anc | a Mea- 
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a Meadow every Morning, and bathe and rub his 
Legs with the Dew gather'd with a Sponge. 

To ſtrengthen the Sinews, and reſolve hard 
Knots; you may apply Spirit of Wine with a little 
Oil of Wax. 


To Cure fwell'd Fr 
Gourdy Legs. 


of a Charge; to be applied every Day. 


For a hard Tumour upon the Legs} 


A Remedy for of long ſtanding : Take of the Hor? 


a hard $wel- 
ling. : | 
of Cows Urine, which you may eaſily 


bave, by rouſing them up in a Morning) a piu 


flower of Brimſtone, half an ounce ; Allum, a Dram 
Roil it away to half a pint; with which you mul 
chafe the Swelling hard every Morning and Even 
ing, and wrap about the part an old Rag, dipp' 
in the ſame, | 

: To reſolve a Swelling in the Thigl 
A Bath to re. or Leg: Take, in the Spring, or in il 


1 of Advent, before Chriſtmas, i 


or,. 


pounds of green Mallow Roots (at « 
ther times, take ſix pounds of the dry Roots.) Be 
them to a Maſh, and boil them gently with te 
quarts of Water in a Kettle for two Hours ; the 
pour in as much hot Water, as was boil'd ava 
adding three handfuls of Sage-leaves, and contin 
to bail an hour and an half, or two hours 17.1 The 
take off the Kettle, and add two pounds of Hony, a 
one pound of black Soap, incorporating all dorf 

1 » 


If a Swelling upon the Legs be occas 
on'd by a ſlight Accident; you may 
take it away, by applying once every! 
Day, cold Lees of Wine, mixt with a fourth Part of 
Vinegar, If that does not anſwer, Take a Gall 
of Lees of red Wine; boil them ſoftly over a cut 
Fire, ſtirring them perpetually till they begin iq 
thicken ; then add fine Wheat Flower and Honey] 
of each two Pounds; Black Soap, a Pound, Boil 
and ſtir, till the whole is reduc'd to the Conſiſtencs 


own Urine (or, if that cannot be bud 
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let it cool till you can e' en endure to thruſt the end 
your Finger into it; then add a quart of ſtrong 
indy. Foment the ſwelling with this Bath, every 


regs of it; then walk the Horſe half an hour. If 
by the heat and hardneſs of the part you perceive 
tar it tends to Suppuration; omit the Bath, and 
ply Baſilicum. 

In like marmer you may reſolve ſwellings with 
jalf a pint of Brandy, a pound of black Soap, and 
s much Honey, mix'd cold, and rub'd upon the 
put every day. | | 

For a hard ſwelling occaſion'd by To cure a hard 
1 blow : Beat the whites of ſix Eggs, ſwelling occa- 
eth a large piece of Allum, for half 4 by 4 
quarter of an hour, till they be re- ““ 

Uc'd ro a thick froth. Then add a glaſs of true 
pirit of Wine (Brandy being improper in this caſe.) 
Sake the Froth and Spirit till they incorporate z 
then mix the whole with half a pound of Honey, 
nd Charge the Horſe's Legs three or four times, 
fouring off the Charge with Water, in which Diſhes 
ure been waſh'd. If there be occaſion, repeat 
the Charge; for *tis an experienced Remedy, both 
vor the fore and hinder Legs. 

To prevent the ſwelling of the To prevent the 


Legs that often enſues upon a long n of the 
Legs after a 
rilloping, or a great Journey; as ſoon — 


s the Horſe is put into the Stable, 

Charge the parts with Cow's Dung, mix'd with Vine- 

gr; which will alſo cure, as well as prevent. 
The following ſimple Charge is of 

rery good uſe, not only for Blows 4 Remolade 

nd Stroaks with another Horſe's Foot, for à Blow. 

nd Swellings of the fore and hinder 

Legs; but for all ſorts of ſwellings, bruiſes, and 

hurts in any part of the Body. *Tis this. Mix 

ound of Wheat-flower with White-Wine, to the 

Conjiſtence 


uy, and afterwards chafe it with a handful of the 
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Conſiſtence of Gruel, and boil it over a gentle fre, 
ferrring without intermiſſion, till the whole be umi 
ted. Then melt a pound of Burgundy Pitch in 3 
Skillet; adding a pound and a half of Honey, anda 
pound of common Turpentine, to be mix'd with the 
Gruel moderately hot. After you have remov'd thej 
Veſſel from the Fire, add two pounds of Oriental} 
Bole in powder; and make a Charge to be apply 
hot, and repeated till the ſwelling be aſſuag d. 
D avoid the inconveniency of be- 
+ for hows ing deſtitute of a Remedy, for want} 
of ſome of the preſcrib'd Ingredients;] 
**will not be improper to ſubjoin another eaſy! 
Reccipt for ſwellings in the Legs, occaſion'd by 
Blows, wiz. Tak? ſtrong Brandy, chafe the part 
with it hard, and then charge the whole Leg with] 
common Toney. Renew the application once every 
day, for ſix or ſeven days. Then waſh your Horle 
in a River or Pond, twice every day. 
Another eaſy and effectual Remedy, is, Ha! 4 
t int of gcod Vinegar, mix'd with half a pound of Tac 
leo, aud an cunce of the flowers of Brimſtone: Or, 
a mixture of common Bole, Honey, and Water; 
for ſmall Tumours. 
Sometimes upon an ill-cur'd Sinew- 
For old nel. ſprain, tho? the Lameneſs ceaſes, yet 
lines, follow- ; 
2s an Hours the undiſſolv'd humours, gather into 
*irew-Sprain. Very hard fwellings: In which caſe; 


Take of Linſed-flotver, and Bean-fluwer,| 


q, each a large pins; of the ſtrongeſt Brandy, a pint 
aud a hall. Boil them over a ſmall Fire to the 
conſiſtence of Gruel, ſtirring without intermiſ 
ſion. Then add a pound of Honey. Boil and ſtir, 
ti! che whole be incorporated. After which remove 
i: from the Fire, and mix it with half a pound of 
Mulc's, or Horſe's Greaſe. Charge the part with 
this Compoſition, having firſt ſhav'd it, and chafed 
x very hard with cold Spirit of Wine. After tie 

3 | | Charging 
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Charging, cover it with Flax, wrapping about it 2 
piece of Linnen Cloth to be ſew'd on, not ty'd; 
tor ſewing is a more equal and painleſs Bandage. 
After two days, Take off the dreſſing, and bath the 
part with Spirit of Wine, After which, repeat the 
application every day; and in five or fix tinies 
frefing, the ſwelling may be aſſuag' d with little 
Charge or Trouble. 

If the ſwelling is ſo inveterate and 
hard, that *rwill not yield to any — fi — 

. gs. incur 

plication (as it often happens;) 5 the commen 
ou mult give the Fire along the ſwel- Remedies. 
ling, beginning at the Top, and 
dran ing the lines or ſtrokes downwards, at the 
litance of half a Finger's breadth from one another; 
or croſs ways, if you pleaſe; taking care not to 
jierce the Skin, and above all, to draw a line on 
ach fide of the Leg, between the Sinew and the 
Bone, deſcending as far as the Paſtern. If the 
oaks be only made of a Cherry-colour, there will 
b no occaſion for Plaiſters; but only to waſh the 
kad parts with Brandy and Honey, till the Scab 
ills off, and to bath the Sores with Spirit of Wine. 
there be any overgrowing Fleſh, conſume it 
wh Allum; or, if that fail, with powder of Cop- 
pras, If you give the Fire croſs-ways, round the 
inder Leg, let the lines meet on the midſt of the 
back Sinew; but *tis needleſs to draw the ſtrokes 
wer the Bone in the fore part of the Leg. The Fire 
muſt be given in the wane of the Moon; and the 
torſe muſt reſt 27 days, i. e. nine for the Aug- 
nentation, nine for the ſettled ſtate, and nine for 
ne abatement enſuing upon the operation. 


66 
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CHAP. XIV. Fl 

Ih 

Of Malenders, Selenders, Splents, Wind- Gall 
Farcy-Knots, and other Swellings. * 
Malenders. | r Malenders are certain chop 7 
on the bending of the Knee t- 

which void a red ſharp biting Water. They arg F 
painful, and make the Horſe halt, or at leaſt Mn 
Riff at his firſt going out of the Stable. They n 
eaſily known by the ſtaring briſtled Hairs abou 10 
them, and are accompanied with a ſort of Scab. . 
The Selenders are chops of thai 


Selenders. ſame nature, on the bending of thi 
Hoof. They are more unfrequen 

than Malenders; and conſequently more dangerous 
as denoting a greater quantity of humours in the 
Hoof. 
For Cure of both: Tis improper to dry up the 
Sore. We muſt content our ſelves with qualifying 
the ſharpneſs of the acid humour; by ſcouring of 
the Corruption ſticking on the Hair or Skin, wit 
Black-Soap (which is an Alkali) and rubbing the 
Malenders with it; and then waſhing the part wit 
Urine, or good Lye, or Oil of Nuts 1 nk wit 
Water. But the ſureſt method of Cure, is to an 
oint the Sores once a day, with a mixture of. 
equal parts of Linſeed Oil and Brandy, ſhak'd ti... 
it grows white. Which is an excellent Medicine e 
and does at once both dry and allay the ſharpneß bur 
If the Selenders cauſe a hard ſwelling, that hinder, 
the motion of the Hoof, you may give the Fig | 
with good ſucceſs; for the ſituation of the part it 
inconvenient for the application of Remedies, ſolt 


A Splent 
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A Splent 1s a callous, hard, and in- 
talible ſwelling on the Shank-bone; Splenzs. 
rhich ſpoils the ſhape of the Leg, 
nnen it grows big. The ordinary cauſe of it, is a 
aut on the Shank-bone, that injures its ſurrounding 
din or Perioſteum; ſo that the humours repairing 
ther, gather into a ſwelling. Sometimes *tis oc- 
ahon'd by over-riding, or over-working, when the 
Horſe is young, and his Bones tender; for the 
ning of the Bone makes it ſubject ro Defluxions 
i humours, which ſlipping in between the Bone 
nd its Membrane, rife gradually into a hard lump, 
that draws its nouriſhment from the Bone, which 
[have ſeen full of holes like a Sieve in that part. 
Now, to protect the weak Bone, nature makes a 
Clus; which we call a Splent. If the Splent be 
ncreaſed by Travelling, and aſcend to the Knee; 
makes the Horſe halt, and is more difficult to 
ure. In young Horſes a Splent may be eaſily 
ud; but in old ones, it can hardly be remov'd. 
| it be only the natural misſhaping of the Bone; 
ts not to be cur'd, as being a blemiſh rather than 
i Diſeaſe, 

For the cure of Splents, violent Cauſticks, which 


T7 titen ſcale the Bone, and dry up the Sinew, are 
> ©" Miery pernicious; for tho? they take away the Splent, 
vu ey weaken the Leg extreamly. The 41 
= better way is to ſhave off the Hair, % — 5 


Dad beat or rub the ſwelling with 
de handle of a Shoeing Hammer, till it be ſof- 
nd; then chafe the Splent with the juice that 
eats out of both ends of three or four Hazel-ſticks, 
durnt while the full Sap is in them, applying it as 
ot as you can without burning: After which, rub 
br bruiſe the ſwelling with one of the ſticks; and 
continue to apply the hot juice, and rub till it grows 
bt; then apply a Linnen Cloth, five or ſix times 
doubled, and dipt in the hot Hazel-juice, ſuffering 
ic 


plent 
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it to remain four and twenty hours. And at th 
end of nine days, the Splent will be diſſolv'd, pro 
ded you keep your Horſe conſtantly in the Stable 
and the Hair will grow again. If the Splent is on 
lefſen'd, and not quite remov'd; repeat the ope 
tion a Month after. 

The following Ointment is an effectual Remed 
for ſoften'd Splents, Wind-galls, and (even th 
greateſt) Farcy-Knots. 

| In May, and ſometimes in Apri/ 
7 between ten a Clock in the Morning 
ind Galls and two in the Afternoon, you m 
and Cords. find in Till'd or Corn-fields, in lo 
and ſhady places, an Oily Beetle, « 
Black May-Worm, call'd in Latin, Mai Avicula, 6 
Scaralæus Unttuoſus ; which has the reſemblance 
a Head, at the end of its true Head, and a ſo 
of Wings faſten'd to its Body, like two Targets 
and covering all the fore- part of the Shoulders, the 
it does not fly. Its Back is Scaly, and its Tail ver 
fat, and as it were weltred. It has ſix feet, ant 
creeps very ſlowly. There are ſome of them ve 
long, thick, and fat; and the ſmalleſt are about a 
Inch long. Tis cold to the Touch, and if place 
upon one's hand, commonly voids a very ſtinking 
Oil. Take 300 of theſe Beetles ; ſtamp 'em with 
pound of Oil of Bay. After it has ſtood three Months 
melt it, and ſtrain it thro? a linnen Cloth; throwin 
away the groſs ſubſtance, and preſerving the reſt, 
a Sovereign Ointment for the uſes above- mention 
It produces the Effect of a Retoire, by drawing ol 
the Corruption, and raiſing Bliſters full of Rec 
Water, which are ſucceeded by Scabs that dry « 
themſelves. After which, the Hair grows ag 
*Tis applied cold, the Hair being firſt ſhav'd 0 
very cloſe; and a hot bar of Iron being held nes 
the part, while it is applied. It totally diſſipate 
a Wiad-gall, in the ſpace of nine days; 2 
| Welllh 
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WY (cling it occaſions, muſt be aſſuag'd by applying 
andy. Swellings ſucceeding to old Sinew-Sprains, 
they are not very hard, will be reſolv'd by one 
or two applications of this Ointment; but the Ope- 
ation of the firſt muſt be over, before you attempt 
;ſkcond. This Ointment performs its cure, in the 
ſpace of nine days. 
For Splents ſoften'd after the uſual 
manner, and prick'd; the following bens mnt 
x , 1 ntment for 
bintment, apply'd to the thickneſs of Slentz, &. 
: Fr:1cb Penny, with a red hot Fire- 
Vovel held over it to make it ſink in, will in twelve 
or fifteen days perform the Cure, without making the 
Hiir fall off, or hurting the Sinew. About the end 
April, and in May, you'll find exactly about the 
bot of the Stalk of the bulbous Crowfoot, having 
root not unlike a Piſtol- bullet, with which ſome 
leadows are almoſt wholly cover'd; you'll find 
gere a little black longiſh Inſect, not bigger than 
[mall Bean, without Wings, but furniſh'd with 
Legs, and ſo hard that you can hardly bruiſe it be- 
en your Fingers: Mix three or four hundred of 
ile with old Hog's greaſe in a Pot; then cover the 
ot very cloſe, till they are quite dead, and ſtamp 
em with the greaſe to an Ointment, which will be 
ore eHfectual the longer *tis kept. This Ointment 
nus forth a red Water, which after nine days, 
urns to a Scurf or Scab, which will afterwards 
ll off, 
Before you apply either of theſe 
#0 Ointments, or any Retoires to a 
ud ſwelling, you muſt take care to 
ten it, by applying the following 
tis, Take Roots of Lillies, and Marſhmallozos, 
each two Ounces, leaves of Mallozcs and Violets, 
farm two handfuls; Dill, Wild-Marjoram, and 
Penny-Royal, or Corn-mint, of each a handful. 
the Roots about an hour in a ſufficient quantity 
* ot 


A Pultis to L 
applied, before 
a Retoire. 
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of Water, mixt with about three parts of Oil. Then 
add the Herbs, and, after they are well boil 
ſtamp all together to a Maſh, and apply it war 
to the fart you intend to ſoften, the Hair being 
ſnav'd off. 


Of Wind-galls. 


Wind-Galls are ſoft, yielding and 
painleſs Tumours, much about th 
bigneſs of a ſmall Nur, caus'd by thin and ſerou 
humours; and ſeated on either ſide of the Fetloc 
Joint, on the Skin, between the Sinew and th 
Bone, For the Cure: The abovementioned Oint 
ment of Beetles is preferable to all other Remedies 
for whereas other Remedies only put away the ſve 
ling for a time, this will wholly remove it, bye 
tirpating the Cauſe. Tis true this Ointment occ 
ſions a large ſwelling, eſpecially if applied in tc 
large a quantity; but that Symptom, together wit 
the heat and pain that attends it, is eaſily remoy 
by waſhing the part with warm Wine, mix'd with 
little Butter, 


nt For all cold Swellings (whether 
A general Horſes or Men) the following P. 
Plaiſter for all . : . 
Swellings. er 1s of general uſe; eſpecially 
Water Farcies, and ſwellings on! 
Paſtern-joint, which lies at a great diſtance fr 
the Center of natural heat, Take green Wall-ni 
fo ſmall, that when they are cut, they are equally / 
Beat 'em to a Maſh in a marble Mortar, and p 
em thro' a Sieve with the bottom turn'd up, be 
ing that which remains, till the whole paſſes thro 
the Steve. Put two Found of this Pulp into a gia 


Earthen Pot, with a pound of Salt well dry, « eth. 
' a pound and a half of common Turpentine. Set © 
mixture in a Cellar, to ferment fifteen days; ! Fun 
evaporate the moiſture over a gentle Fire, ſtim f. eff 
all the while, till it be reduced to the conſiſtency * 
a Plaiſter, which cannot be done without ſome by 


ficulty; and preſerve it for uſe, in a Pot © 
cover'd, 


| 
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When the Paſtern-joint ſwells after 
Travelling, chafe it every Morning Remedy for 
ind Evening, with a mixture of two _ _ 
parts of Brandy, and one of Oil of |, joins. 
Nuts, well ſhaken rogether. It the 
ſrelling be large, apply the red Honey Charge, 
wich a convenient Bath. Tf it ſtill continues, apply 
he Remedy compos'd of Whites of Eggs, Spirit of 
Wine, and Hony; preſcrib'd for Blows, Chap. XIII. 
[the ſwelling be hard, apply a Pultis of Rue, boiPd 
n thick Wine. If the joints are gourded for want 
of Exerciſe z bathe 'em very hard with a Lye made 
if two parts of Aſhes of Vine-twigs, and one third 
«& Aſhes of Tartar. Sometimes there ariſes a ſwel- 
ing on the Bone of the Paſtern-joint, a little towards 
ne ſide, about half the bigneſs of a Pigeon's Egg; 
nich grows bigger, if neglected, but is not very 1 
ard, nor does it make the Horſe halt. In this —_ 
ale 'tis proper to apply a Reſolving Plaiſter of | 
um Ammoniack, diflolv'd in Vinegar, and boil'd 
da due conſiſtency. 


„* 


CHAT. £&V. 


Of an Attaint or Over-reach, 


N Attaint proceeds, either from a Blow with 
another Horſe's Foot, that takes off the piece 


h . by 

a dye the Coronet, or from an Over-reach, in froſty 
% er, when a Horſe being rough - ſnod, or having 
Set es with long Caulks, ſtrikes his hinder Feet 


unſt his Fore-Leg. Tis known by the Wound, 
flux of Blood, and the halting of the Horſe. 
for the Cure : Waſh away the Filth with Vinegar 
d Salt, and cut off what pieces of looſe Fleſh 
e are. Then apply, and tye faſt to the part, a 
1 hot 
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hot Egg, boiled hard, cut through the middle, 
ſprinkled with Pepper. If the Horſe be not curd 
repeat the Application the next day. In an Ove 
reach, in froſty weather, you muſt immediate 
waſh the Wound with warm Vinegar, then fl 
with Pepper, and lay over it a Reſtringent Charg 
of Chimney-ſoot, Vinegar, and Whites of Egg 
or (which is better) of Lime temper'd with W 
ter; repeating the ſame the next day. For an Ore 
reach by the Caulk of Shoes, fill the Hole vit 
Gun-powder, beaten and temper'd with Spit! 
then ſer Fire to it; and repeat the ſame the ne 
day, taking care to keep the Foot and Wound fro 
moiſture and waſhing the Sore from time to ti 
with Brandy. If theſe do not ſucceed, fill the Hy 
with Cotton, dip'd in Emplaſtrum Divinum, me 
ed with Oil of Roſes in a Spoon; . laying a PI 
ſter of the ſame over it, and dreſſing it after t 
manner every day. 

If notwithſtanding the uſe of theſe Remedies, t 
Horſe continues to halt, and the Hole is deep, wi 


the part above the Attaint ſwollen, the Hoof ſhrun 2 
and the Foot contracted beneath; you muſt try vi. 
your Probe, if the Hole reaches to the Tendon; all. 8 
if it does you muſt give the Fire. If a neglected; 1 
taint comes to reach the Hoof, after one or two ” 
plications of the Honey Charge, you mult proce, * 
to give the Fire, and dreſs it as a Quitter-bone, 1 * 
to be obſerv'd that the Sore muſt be always 5 
ver'd with Remedies, for *twill never heal, ſo lo O (0 
as the Horſe licks it. If the bottom of the He F 1 
be foul, though it does not reach the Griſtle, ) 1 


muſt waſh it often with warm Wine, and fill 
Hole with S$ch11i7*'s Ointment, 


8 CHA 
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I CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Scratches. 


O cure the Scratches in Horſes, which reſemble 

the Corns in Mens Feet, you muſt rub the 
kollen Leg daily with the Duke's Ointment 3; and 
terwards bring forth the Corruption, or rotten Bit 
& Fleſh, with the following Remedy. 
Take freſb Butter, and Oil Olive, of each four 
Ouces z beat 'em with half a pint of common Water, 
nl thicken 'em with two Ounces of Linſeed Flower. 
hen boil, as if you were going to make Gruel, 
dung (a little before you take the Skellet from 
te Fire) 9 Ounces of Pigeon's Dung in powder z 
xd charge the Sore warm, having firſt clip'd off 
Hur with Sciſſars. If that does not anſwer Ex- 
":ciation, 
» "I 7ate Leaves of Coltsfoot, long Sorrel and Mallows, 
euch a handful z bake 'em under the Embers; then 
.d incorporate em with ſalt Butter. And ap- 


bot. If this likewiſe fail, 
7 n late four Lilly Roots, bak'd under the Apes; 


„ ip with three Qunces of Hen's Greaſe ; two 
ar uces of Linſeed Oil; the Yolks of two hard Eggs. 
corporate all together in a Mortar, applying ſome 
to the Scratches with Flax, and laying a cover 
er it. 
he Sinew of the Leg be ſwollen, keep it al- 
s charg'd; and as ſoon as the corrupt Fleſh is 
ne forth, wafh the ſwollen Leg with warm Wine 
Butter, and fill the Hole with a Tent of fine 
% moiſten'd with Baſilicum, to ripen the reſt of 
*0tten Fleſh 3 or with Ægyptiacum, if the Fleſh - 
dul and frothy. 


1 3 When 
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When the Fleſh appears fair and clean, apply the 
Juice of greater Celandine, binding on Charcoal. 
duſt, or ſears'd Aſhes, or burnt Copperas, which 
dries moſt powerfully. Some uſe only to waſh the} 
Sore with Brandy or Urine, and ſtrew it with burnt]; 
Oyſter-ſhells, or old Boat-Ropes, dried and beaten 
to powder. 


It the Wound, occaſion'd by the coming forth of 


the rotten Fleſh, be very large, cleanſe it with th 
Mundikcative of Smallage; and then dry it with thb 
Ointment made of Honey, Verdigreaſe , Spirit oil 
Wine, and Flower.  B 
Fir 
Pr 
SAP: XC * 
Of the Ning: bone. Fn 
HE Ring bone is a hardcallous Swelling, go e 
＋ ing on one of the Tendons, between the Coron ie 
and Paſtern- joint; and ſticking very faſt to the ri 
ſtern. When you handle it, the Horſe does U. 
complain much. When 'tis near the Coronet, Dee. 
preſſing Bulk intercepting the Nouriſhment , mak; 
the Foot ſhrink, and the Hoof wither; and at Mg 
makes the Horſe lame; ſo that its deſcending lou ere 
upon the Coronet, is a Sign of Danger. Though Wh; ; 
fometimes Hereditary ; the uſual Cauſe is a Strait. 
occaſion'd by Curvetting, bounding Turns, and Mone 
ces. Sometimes indeed backing a young Horle, | If 
fore his Joints are well knit, will give Riſe to it. out 


it be not taken care of betimes, it cauſes incuraly:. 5 
Lameneſs. Sometimes it appears at firſt no biggie () 
than a Bean; but aftcrwards riſes to half the Bign nnir 
of a ſmall Apple, appearing on both Sides the Mees 
ſtern, with a little riſing between them. Wd 
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The Method of Cure is as follows: Take out the 
Sole; clip off the Hair very cloſe; and apply to the 
Ring-bone, Oil of Bay with Flax, a Cover and 
Bindage. Two Days after, ſeparate the Scurfs rais'd 
by the Oil, and renew the Application with the ſame 
Flax, When you take out the Sole, you mult cleave 
he Fruſn; and when the dreſſing is fitted to the 
doe with Splents, you muſt thruſt Rowlers into the 
Ceft to keep it open, and one Bandage will ſerve 
both for the Ring- bone and Fruſh. 

When Ring- bones are increas'd to any conſider- 
ble Bigneſs, the moſt uſual and certain Remedy is 
Fre; tor which end you muſt firſt rake out the Sole; 
nd ſix Days after, when you remove the ſecond 
Drefling , make Inciſions with your Fleam, begin- 
ung above, and reaching downwards, about a Fin- 
g breadth diſtance from each other; cutting the 
dein to the Callus, that cauſes the Ring- bone, thro” 
de whole extent of the Swelling, but without hurt- 
ng the Coronet. Since theſe Inciſions are uſually 


570 | 
ron 
ie Þ 


sn untouch'd 48 Hours; after which remove the 
„rung, and with a red hot, but not blazing Knife, 
mak: the whole Callus, very dexterouſly, without 
* iog too hard upon the part; taking care to pe- 


; los tetrate the whole Tumour thro? the Inciſion, for if 
gh ny part of its Subſtance be left, your Labour is loſt. 
"i er that, apply a Mixture of Turpentine, Tar and 
n 


Honey, or an Ointment made of Hog's Lard and 
erdigreaſe, laying Flax over it, and wrapping it a- 
out with a Cloth, till the Scabs fall off. Then dreſs 


le, - 
o N. 


cura Sores with Schmit's Ointment, or Agyptiacum, or 
big": Vintment Apoſtolorum, till the matter gives over 
nel ning; after which, the Farriers uſually waſh the 
che! 


Tres with the ſecond Water, and then apply drying 
wders, In the mean time the Sores ought always 
de kept cover'd, both to prevent the Growth of 
8 5 4 proud 
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proud Fleſh, and to hinder the Horſe from reach. 
ing it with his Teeth. Beſides, the Bandage muſt 
not be tied too hard, for fear of cauſing an excel. 
ſive Tumour. The beſt Way is to renew the drefling 
every Day, or at leaſt every two Days. 


CHAP. N 


Of Vices of the Feet and Hos; particularly 
of Surbated Feet: And of Pricks made vit 
Stubs or Nails in Shoeing, or in the Streets, 


HE. Hoofs of ſome Horſes are fo hard and 
brittle, that they are apt to break near the 
Holes made by the Nails of their Shoes ; in which} 
caſe the beſt way, is, to ſhoe ſuch Horſes after thq 
full Moon, and never during the Increaſe ; and then 
to anoint their Feet every Day with the following 
Ointment; taking care that the Foot be dry, and 
clean'd from Duſt and Dirt. 
| Take freſh Butter, and Sheep"s Suti 

= nm e, and freed from its Membrane: i ': 

or the Hoof. ; | | 

of each a pound; white Wax cut mig". 

finall Pieces, and common Turpentine , of each jou ud 
Ounces ; Oil Olive, fix Ounces, Put 'em all togetheſ ont 
into a Baſon, and melt em. Then add a pint q !nct 
the Juice of Plantane; and as ſoon as they begin pre 
boil, remove the Veſſel from the Fire. Then ſet N 
on again; and continue to remove and ſet it of We 
again, after the ſame manner, for the Space of eig 
or ten Hours, till the Juice be wholly conſum i bite: 
without boiling. Then remove the Veſſel from tg or ſp 
Fire, and as ſoon as the Matter begins to thicke! Or ir 
add an Ounce of powder of Olibanum, ſtirring wit 
out Intermiſſion, till it be quite cold, This On 


ment will make the Hoof grow without heat! 
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M; for the Juice of Plantane tempers the other In- 
gedients and ſince it does not boil, has time to 
communicate its cooling virtue before it is conſum'd, 
'Tis chiefly proper when the Hoof is as hard as Glaſs, 
o that an Ointment glides along without piercing it. 

In Winter you may make an effectual and cheap 
Remedy of Honey, Tar and Tallow, mix'd cold, 
nequal quantities. 

To make the Hoof grow, and ren- 
der it ſoft and tough, the following 
0intment is an experienc'd Remedy. 
Tale now Wax, Goat's Greaſe, (or for want of that, 
4 Sheep”s Suet ) and the Fat of Bacon, cut into ſmall 
ces, and fleep*d in Water 24 Hours, till it grow freſh, 
the Water being chang' d every three or four Hours; 77 
eh a pound; melt them tegether, and then add a 
ge handful of the ſecond Bark of Elder ; and, if it be 
n the Spring, 7wo handfuls of Elderbuds, when they 
re about the bigneſs of your Thumb, Boil 'em over a 
gentle Fire for the ſpace of a quarter of an hour, ſtir- 
ing them from time to time. Then ſqueeze the mat- 
tr through a coarſe Cloth, and put the ſtraining in 
tie ſame Baſon or Pot, with /wo Ounces of Oil Olive, 


Conneſtable's 
Ointment. 


ur Ounces of Turpentine, and the like quantity of lo- 


After which remove the Veſſel from the Fire, 
nd ſtir the Ointment till it be quite cold; then an- 
dint the Hoof once a Day, for the breadth of an 
Inch round the Hair; or if the Hoof be much worn, 
pread the Ointment on Flax, and wrap it carefully 
out the Hoof, renewing the Application twice a 
Week, but ſtill continuing the ſame Flax. 

A Horſe's Foot is ſaid to be Sur- 
bated, when the Sole is worn, bruis'd 
or ſpoil'd, by travelling without Shoes, 
0 in hot ſandy Ground, or with a Shoe that hurts 
tne Sole. When want of Shoes occaſions it, you 
muſt cleanſe the Sole with your Buttreſs ; and ha- 
Wing tack'd on the Shoe with your Nails, pour 

O1 


Of Surbated 
Feet. 
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boiling Pitch or Tar into the Foot, charging it at. 
ter it is cold, with a pound of old Hog's Lard, 
melted in a, Skellet, to which is added, a pint of 
Vinegar, and a ſufficient quantity of Bran to thicken 
the Compoſition. 

If the Shoe bear harder upon one part of the Font, 
than the reſt, pare the whole Foot a little, eſpeci 
ally che bruis'd part; and where it appears red and 
bruis'd, thruſt your Buttreſs deeper in, paring the] 
Sole almoſt to the Quick. Then apply the Oint- 
ment for Pricks, and tack on the Shoe with four 
Nails; renewing the Application till the Horſe 
ceaſes to halt. Then ſtop his Foot with a Remolade, 
binding it on carefully. | 

If the Foot be heated, by riding in hot and ſan- 
dy Ground, take off the Shoe, pick the Foot well; 
then ſtop it with melted Tar, and anoint it with the] 

Jintment for the Hoof. | 

In general, nothing is more conducive to ſurba- 
red Feet, than Tar melted into the Foot; or, Vine- 
gar boil'd with Soot, to the Thickneſs of Broth, and} 
put into the Foot boiling hot, with Hurds over it, 
and Splents to keep it in. If all theſe Remedies 
prove ineffectual, you mutt at laſt take out the 
Sole, for which end, the uſe of the ſame Remedies 
is very ſerviceable, becauſe they moiſten and often 
the Foot, and ſo prepare the Sole for being taken} 
out with leſs Difficulty and Pain. 

A Prick with a Nail in Shoeing, ot 
in the Street, does ſometimes feſter,} 
and put the Horſe in danger of loſing 
his Foot. To prevent ſuch Conſequences ; when 4 
Farrier perceives in ſnoeing a Horſe, that he com- 
plains, or ſhrinks at every Blow upon the Nall 
it mult be immediately pulPd out; for tho? Blood 
follows, he may be ridden immediately withou! 
halting. If he halts preſently after he is ſhod, ts 
a Sign that ſome Nail either preſſes the Vein, or 

rouches 


Gr Pricks in 
79 Fost. 
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oaches him in the quick; which is found out, by 
ang up the ſound Foot, and knocking gently upon 
the top of the Clenches of the lame Foot, with a 
hocing Hammer; for he will ſhrink when you 
ouch that Nail that pricks him. The uſual place 
 pricking is at the heel in the fore-foot, and at 
e tor in the hinder Foot. You muſt pull off the 
hoe, preſſing round the Foot with the Pincers, and 
ten you come to the place that is prick'd, he 
uu ſhrink extreamly. When you draw out the 
Nails, obſerve if they are bow'd, for then they 
ve preſs'd the Vein; or if there are any Flakes, 
for theſe may either preſs the Vein or the Fleſh ; 
ind if they remain in the Foot, the cure will never 
de perform'd; or if the hole iſſues Blood or Matter, 
for then you muſt ſearch it with your Renette, 
raching to the end of it, where the Nail was ri- 
retted on the Hoof; and if you find it does not 
zach to the quick, try with a Nail pointed to that 
de of the hole where the Vein lies, whether the 
Horſe complains. If he does, proceed to the Cure. 
F upon ſearching the hole, he does not at all com- 
Fun, he is not prick'd in that place. Some nar- 
o heePd Horſes, eſpecially Engliſb Horſes, are 
i ways lame when they are new ſhod, the Nails be- 
ng rivetted too high; bur reſt will cure that lame- 
des. Oftentimes in fleſhy Feet, a bow'd Nail will 
make a Horſe halt, tho? he be not prick'd ; and in 
time will cauſe a Sore that muſt be cur'd as a prick. 
For a Cure: If the place be impoſtumated, af- 
ter the evacuation of the Matter, inject boiling Oil 
"th a little Sugar, and ſtop the whole with Cotton 
den tack on the ſhoe with three or four Nails, and 
top the Foot every day with a Remolade; applying 
the ſame time a Reſtringent Charge, about the 

ot, and keeping it from moiſture. 
lf the place is not impoſtumated, pour into the 
'ole Spirit of Vitriol, and ſtop it with Cotton; _ 
3 er 
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ſet on the ſhoe: If he grows lame again, take of 
the ſhoe, and dreſs his Foot with Spirit of Vitriol 
as before, 

In general; for a prick with a Nail, 


4 Remedy for aſter you have open'd the Sore, inject 
a prick with a | 
nel every day the Vulnerary Water cold; 


or for want of that, dreſs with the 
Ointment Pompholygos; ſtopping the hole with Cot- 
ton. If neither of theſe Medicines can be had, 
ow into the hole very hot Vinegar, in which 
eaten Miltoil (or Savin, Vervain, Birthwort, 
Speedwell, Agrimony, Zedoary, Adders-Tongue, 
Sc.) has been boil'd, and lay the boiPd Herbs upon 
it; repeating the Application till it be heal'd. 
Sometimes a lameneſs is occaſion'd by a bruiſe in 
thefruſh, the heels being ſo low that the Horſe knocks 
them againſt the ground as he goes. *Tis known by 
the trembling of the Fruſh when you touch it, 
and the perceiving of matter form*d underneath, 
In this caſe, the Sore muſt be dreſs'd like a Wound 
made by a Nail, the Remedies being made to pene- 
trate thro? the Heel, between the Fruſh and the 
bone of the Foot; and proper Aſtringents of Lime, 
and the ſecond Water, or of Soot, Vinegar, and 
Whites of Eggs, being applied about the Fruſh, 
The moſt effectual Remedy for a prick in 1 
Horſe's Foot, are the Vulnerary Water, the Oint- 
ment Pompholygos (which is known to cure hurts in 
the Feet of Oxen, receiv'd at the Plough) and 
above all the Oil de Merville, v2, 2 
Take the Oils of Turpentine , and « 
St. Fohnſwort, of each four Ounts; 
true Oil of Peter, two Ounces, Mix 'em in a glaſs bit 
tle over hot Embers, adding the weight of a Golda 
Crawn of Alkanet, hung in the Bottle by a thread. 
After it has flood a quarter of an hour on the Ales 
take cut the Alkanet, and preſerve the Oil for aſe. | 


you thicken it with Wax, its penetrating virtue 7 
| wart 


Oil de Mer ville. 
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be impair'd. Tis to be injected warm every day, 
into the open'd Sore, the hole being afterwards 
ſop'd with Cotton to keep it open; and cover'd 
with Flax and Splents. 


_—___— —— — —— 


CHAP. XIX. 


f Scab'd Heels or Fruſh; and of the Crown- 
ſcab and Mange. 


Ometimes an Itching and eating Scab waſtes the 

Fruſh, and makes a Horſe halt; and though 
is not dangerous, it is troubleſome and painful. 
Tis diſcover'd by its ſtinking of old rotten Cheeſe, 
when one comes into the Stable; and by the Horſe's 
beating the ground with his Feet, by reaſon of 
the Itching. 

For the Cure: Pare the Fruſh very 
cloſe with a Buttreſs; then quench un- 
lack'd Lime in Vinegar; and throw the 
train'd liquor boiling hot upon the Fruſh ; after 
vhich, apply a Reſtringent Charge of unſlack'd Lime, 
and the ſecond Water; or the black Reſtringent of 
Soot, Vinegar, and Whites of Eggs. The Counteſs's 
Ointment, with a dreſſing kept on with Splents, will 
Ikewiſe perform the Cure in three or four Applica- 
tons. If it returns after, cleanſing the Sores, bleed» 
ng frequently in the Toe, and applying Neatherd's 
Vintment, will ſerve for a Palliative Remedy; tho? 
te internal cauſe can hardly be remov'd. 

For Preſervation, pare the Fruſh 
ten, and rub the place once or twice xi _ 
vim the Second Water; and after the ,,,42 Heels. 
Labs are by this means dry'd up, 
ake of Allum and white Vitriol of each a pound and 
bal: Boil them in a Gallon of Water, till it be 
duced to two quarts ; and bath the part every day 

tit cold; and above all, when the Itching is 

gone 
k 


The Cure of 
Scab'd Heels. 
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gone, melt Tar or black Pitch upon the Scaby, 


and keep the Feet well pick'd, and free from duſt 
and dirt. ; 

The Crown-Scab is a white mealy 
Scurf, caus'd by a burnt yellowiſh and 
malignant matter, that breaking forth 


The Crown- 
Scab. 


at the Roots of the Hair, makes it briſtle and ſtare, 
on the Coronct, and oftentimes all over the Paſtem 
to the Joint; the part being much ſwell'd. This 
Scurf is the ſubtile exhalations of the Humors, 
harden'd into a Salt ſticking to the Skin. There. 
are two ſorts of Crown-Scabs. Some are quite diy; 
others void a ſtinking matter, that imparts its 
ſtrength and moiſture to the adjacent parts; and by] 


its acrimony, while it is in the Coronet, cracks and 


—_ the Hoof which receives its nouriſhment from 
the Coronet. Commonly this ſcurty Humour is nei- 


ther painful, nor an obſtacle to Travelling ; eſpe- 


cially in dry Climates, where it dries up in Summer 


of it ſelf : But ſometimes, 'tis extreamly hot, ſharp 


and troubleſome, and over-runs the whole Leg, 


almoſt to the Knee and Hoof. 


For the Cure: Take two Ounces of good Braſil 11-1 
bacco, cut ſmall, or purg'd of the Stalks. Infuſe it 


twelve hours, in half a pint of ſtrong ſpirit of Wine; 
ſtirring them every hour, to promote the better ex: 
traftion of the Tincture. Rub the Scab very hard, 


once every day, with an handful of this Tobacco; 


the part being firſt chated without taking off the 
Skin, This, and all other dying Remedies, art 
only Palliative; for oftentimes the Scab breaks 
forth, after a ſeeming Cure: In which caſe, you 
muſt rub the part with a wiſp of Hay, till it grows 
hot; without taking off the Skin, or drawing 
Blood; and then touch it gently, once or at mol 
twice, with Cotton dip'd in the Spirit of Vitrio!; 
or elſe dreſs the Sores with Neatheard's Ointment. 


However you muſt be very cautious of applying - 


muy 
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much or too ſtrong, Spirit of Vitriol, at firſt; for 
[ was once deceiv'd with Spirit of Vitriol highly 
rectified ; which being apply'd in too large a quanti- 
tz, in a moiſt Crown-icab, made the whole Leg and 
Sinew ſwell, with ſuch a violent pain that the 
Horſe could not ſtand upright: Upon which occaſion 
| was forc*d to aſſuage the pain of the Leg and Si- 
new with the red Honey Charge; and mitigate the 
riolent pain in the ſcabby place, occaſion'd by the 
Spirit, by applying to it the white Honey Charge: 
And though, after two Months keeping in the Sta- 
ble, the Horſe was cur'd of the Green-ſcab, yet a 
great Scar remain'd, which was never afterwards 
cover'd with Hair. I am of the opinion, that Spi- 
it of Salt being a more potent cleanſer, is pre- 
{crable to the Spirit of Vitriol, in a Crown-ſcab, tho? 
neither the one nor the other are infallible, in in- 
reterate caſes. Sometimes indeed it may be cur'd, 
by bathing with Spirit of Wine, impregnated with 
3 much Sal Armoniack, as it will diſſolve. 

Oftentimes old Horſes, and even 
ſoung ones, upon reſt, after hard la- Of he Atange. 
bour, are troubled with ſuch a per- 
perual Itching or Mange in their Legs, and other 
parts, that they rub oft the Hair. 

For Cure: Infuſe iwo Ounces of Euphorbium, re- 
ied to fine potoder, in a quart. of ſtrong Vinegar : 
A'ter it bas flood in het Embers fix hours, Tub the 
tirſ”s Lees with a wifp, and chafe them with the 
Vinegar once or twice. After that, bleed him in 
the Eye-Veins, if the Fore-Legs are affected, and 
n the Plait Thigh Vein, for a Mange upon the 
inder Legs. 

If you waſh the mangie parts with the Infiyon 
i two handfuls of Staveſacre ſeed, in a quart of 
rang Vinegar, and hot Aſhes ; they will be cur'd at 
wice bathing. Or you may rub the parts once or 
wice at moſt (for fear of Ulcerating) wich a large 

handtul 
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handful of Louſewort, or Baſtard Hellebore; whic! 
is a Plant with long notched leaves, made uſe of i 
the Countrey, to deſtroy Lice in Cattle, 

For a certain cure of the Mange : Take yr 
Copperas, and burnt Allum, of each four Ounces; Ar 
mart, two handfuls. Boil them in two quarts of Vine 
gar, to the Conſumption of one half; and wa 
the Horſe's Legs with the liquor, having firſt rub' 
them with a wiſp; remembring ſtill, that thy 
cure of this Diſtemper muſt always begin wit 
Bleeding; and in the mean time the Horſe may h 
either Ridden or Wrought. 

For the Cure of an Univerſal Mange, or a Ming 
upon the Legs only; and likewiſe for a peeling o 
of the Skin and Hair, upon the bending ot th): 
Thigh, occaſion'd by an exceſs of heat: Bil ſui ce 
Ounces of the Scoriæ of Liver of Antimony in powder 
in two quarts of ſtrong Vinegar. With which rut 
the parts every day, till the hair returns. At the 
ſame time the Horſe's body muſt be cooPd, wit 
repeated Doſes of the Liver of Antimony, or 0 
Sal Prunellæ. 


CHAP MN un 

Of the Hoof-bound ; or of waſted and fbrut . b. 
Feet. the! 

ie he 

1 pb e=angy the conveyance of nouriſhment (WF: f 
the Feet, is interrupted by diſorders in eit 
Legs and adjacent parts; inſomuch that the Fe m. 
dwindle, the Horle halts, and the Hoof ſound d u 
hollow if you knock on it. Its 
For Cure: Raſe the whole Foot with a red ene 
Knife, making large raſes of the depth of a Sibi m 
Crown, from the hair to the ſhoe, avoiding "WM Sc 


Coron 


Cronet. Then apply the following Pultis, and 

charge the whole Foot with the following Remo- 

de. 

Tate two parts of Sheep's Dung; and 

e part of Hen's Dung; boil them with 
Ml - ficient quantity of Water and Salt, 
e thickneſs of Paſte, In another Pot, boil a 
n enient quantity of Mallows to a Maſh; then add 
WM: venient quantity of Linſeed in Poteder, and boil 
little langer; after which, beat 'em in a Mortar, 
a, eighth part of a raw Garlick, to a ſeft Paſte, 
hcorporate this with the former Paſte; adding 
: little Oil of Lillies. Make a Pultis, to be ap- 
died to the Foot very hot, it being cover'd with 
pl-nts. Renew the application five or fix times, 
ace in two days, obſerving always to heat the old 
Pultis z and only mix a little freſh with it. 
Tate half a pound of Burgundy Pitch, 
"ur Ounces of common Turpentine; tus 4 8 
u of Oi Olive; and thicken the r 
whole with a ſufficient quantity of fine 
er. Charge the whole Foot with this Re- 
ode, lukewarm, after the application of the 
Fultls, 
Oftentimes one of the quarters of the Hoof is 
wunk, and dry'd up, while all the nouriſhment 
upon the other; eſpecially near the Heels of 
e Fore-feet, and the inſide of the Hoof; which 
de weakeſt part; and the Horſe halts down- right, 
e bone of the Foot being cramp'd and preſs'd by 
nt e ſnrunk quarter. In this caſe, draw ſeven or 
n ec lines with a hot Iron upon the ſhrunk quarter, 
: Fee the Cronet to the Shoe, (in order to penetrate 
ound unbend the Hoof, that ſo the Bone may return 

its due place,) without touching the Hair; and 

d en apply the Pultis and Remolade as above. It 
Siva method proves ineffectual, you muſt take out 
ng He Sole, and cleave the Fruſh in the middle with a 
oron U Fleam, 


A Pulztis for 
the Hoof-bound. 
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Fleam, piercing to the Paſtern; and fill the cleſt, W* 
(not the Foot) with a great number of Bolſters, WM © 
beſmear'd with a mixture of equal parts of Tar, WM" 
Hony and Turpentine, boiPd together; the Foot 
being firſt dreſs'd, and Splents laid on. 


CHAP. XXL 
Of all forts of Wounds and Hurts, 


Fee Wounds are fo ſlight, that the cure conſiſs 
only in keeping them clean; and others are {6 
painful, that unleis they be taken care of, they 
prove fatal. Wounds in the Fleſh are more ealily 
curd, than thoſe in the Sinews, Tendons or Bones: 
Thoſe upon a Joint, are ſeldom or never cur'd. I 
hot weather, Wounds are apt to gangrene and mor 
tify, through the corruption bred by Flies and othei h 
Inſects; in cold weather they are long a cloſing © 
If a Horſe be ſhot through the Body with a Mug? 
ket Bullet, the charge of the Cure is extrem 91 
great, and the Event always uncertain. In orc: © 


to obtain a regular method of curing Wounds; 1: ©: 
the following Rules be obſerv'd. b. I 
1 1. Since Horſe's fleſh is very apt .. 
csc, Hounds, corrupt upon the leaſt contuſion ; ans": 
ſince the leaſt corruption retards tt 

Cure; let the Wound be prob'd very gently, and 0 1 
as ſeldom as poſſible, with Probes of Juniper, M d 
ſome Aromatick-wood, well dry'd. Indeed S ] bir 
Probes are beſt for deep Wounds; and thoſe of Le tr 
may be us'd inſtead of Strings in Setons, for Le er 
never heats the part. n. 
2. Let the Proud-fleſh, to which the Woun 8 


of Horſes are very ſubject, be kept down wil 
Bandages 
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Bindagesz or, if that be impracticable, let it be 
conſumed,z or which is beſt of all, let it be cut off, 
or burnt throughly; taking care not to cut a Si— 
gew or Tendon, and being cautious in Wounds near 
Bone. 
+. In all great Wounds, let the humors be cool'd, 
11 diverted from the wounded Part, by bleeding; 
ſeaſonably adminiſtred, exceeds all other Re- 
nelies. It ought to be repeated two or three times 
1the beginning, but not oftner. If the Horſe is 
, you muſt abridge the quantity of his Proven- 
7; ſpecially if the Wound be large, for then a 
te moiſten'd Bran, without either Oats or Hay, 
i: fuficient. 

Never waſh the Wound with pure Water, for 
at promotes the moiſture of the fleſh, which re- 
nas the Cure. Upon occaſion, you may waſh it 
wth warm Wine or Urine, or the Water of a Smith's 
torge, lukewarm; and after the Wound is cleans'd, 
ch the fecond Water, in order to allay the itching 
1d heat, and to dry the fleſh. 

Let not the Horſe lick the Wound, or rub 


0 

* günſt any hard thing. The former poiſons the 
ond; and the latter bruiſes the fleſh, which 
te . be ſeparated before the Wound can be 
_” 

| 6. Indeavour by all means to repel, or diſſolve 
* Humors, eſpecially in parts full of Sinews and 
ments, or near the Bones; becauſe the matter 


acrated, weakens the part, leaves a deformity, 
ahi near the Bone, corrupts it. The Repelling 
(emedies are otherwiſe call'd Reſtringents, becauſe 
bind up the humors from flowing into the part. 
5 true, Reſtringents are not proper in Critical 
mors, proceeding from an effort of nature to 
©4 nobler part, or in the Bitings of Venemous 


. . - 
ound dures, or when the matter is thick, tough and 


vi But even in ſuch caſes, *cwill be proper to 
ages U 2 apply 
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apply ſuch Remedies as attenuate and diſſolve the 
tumors, before we proceed to Suppuration. 
7. In Wounds accompany'd with a great Conta 


ſion, the bruis'd fieſh muſt putrify, and its ſepu· 
ration muſt be haſten'd with Inſtruments, which 


prefer to Cauſticks. ˖ 
8. Kound or circular Wounds ought to be cut i 
to a long figure, to facilitate the Cure. k 


9. Cover the Wound carcfully from the Air, wich 
T.amb's Skin; and where that cannot be conveni- 
ently applicd, with Tow, which muſt be cut and 
beaten, that it may ſtick the faſter, 

10. As ſoon as you attempt the Cure of a Wound] 
ſhave the Hair very clole, about two fingers breadth 
round the place, and keep it always near, clean 
and ſupple, that the Skin may be caſily ſtretch'd rd 
join the Lips of the Wound, If the Lips are cal 
lous, you muſt conſume the callous, with the golde 
Ointment mix'd with unwaſh'd Butter of Antimony 
Or, if that proves ineffectual, lance and gaſh then 
with a Fleam or red hot Knife; which will haſte 
the forming of a Cicatrice. 

A Saddle-Gall of no conſiderable 

A Saddle-Gall. depth, is cur'd by wafhing with Uring 
or warm Wine; and ſometimes, when "" 

the Wound is large, with the ſecond Water; an 
{trewing the Wound with the powder of an old Ro 
or Flax; and conſuming the proud fleſh with Col Ne | 
cothar of Vitriol. 4 
Sometimes a Saddle-Gall digen 
A Sitfaſt. rates into a hard knot, call'd a Sittal: i. 
For an eaſy and ſpeedy cure of this” 

Jet the melted Tallow of a lighted Candle dro 


upon the Knob, and after *cis ſeparated. waſh HH 
Sore with warm Wine, and the ſecond Water, oi: + 
Urine. Then anoint it Nightly with old Salt Butt. 
ſtrewing upon it the powder of old Ropes. Oft Sud 
times a neglected Sirfaſt, turns to an incurabW*(-n 


tur 


ab 
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Gangrene. Upon which account we ought to haſten 
the Cure, For which end, the ſureſt way 1s to rub 1t 
with the Ointment of Beetles, or ſome good Retoir, 
1 holding à hot Bar of Iron near the part, as ſoon as 
tic Ointment is laid on; and renewing the Applica- 
ton thrice in three ſucceſſive Days; or to rub it 
with a Cauſtick Ointment once. 

If the Wound be large, open and 
deep, as it often happens in the Thighs, 
Withers, Sc. it muſt be tented with 
: Tent of ſalted Hog's lard. But if ic 
be neceſſary to keep the Wound open, inſtead of 
Incitons, which are always pernicious, eſpecially in 
Places full of Sinews and Tendons, or over-run 
vith Blood z apply the following Sponge, which 
wil keep it open, and diſcover the bottom. 

Take a fine Sponge, waſh'd clean, ty'd about very 
wd with Pack-thread, and wrapt in wet Paper: 


A Shonge to 
keep Wounds 
open. 


"ny | | 

*. Let ic dry a quarter of an hour, or longer, in a hol- 

GM lsce in the midſt of the Hearth, covering it 
with hot Aſhes, and live Coals over the Aſhes. 

Abi Then take it out, and when *tis cold, untie it, and 

rind it into what Form you pleaſe, to be beſmear'd 
"1 a Digeſtive Ointment, and thruſt in to the bot- 


tom of the Wound, The next Day draw it out 
Kt your Pincers, and you will find it ſwollen, and 
de hole enlarg'd, without hurting the Sinews or 
tendons. Tf the Wound be fo foul, or full of dead 
ven ti, that the Sponge is not ſufficient to open it, 
cat 7ovided it be not under the Foot) ſoak a very 
this Sponge in a mixture of two Ounces of pounded 
ar mne, and half an Ounce of melted Wax; then lay 
ma Preſs 48 hours, and after that make Tents 
r, , which will open the Wound, and at the fame 


zutte de operate as Cauſticks. If you deſire it ſtronger, 
Oft in the caſe of Quitterbones; add an Ounce of 
uri ck, in fine powder, to the above-mention'd 


ture. Bat in Sores under the Foot, theſe Ce u- 


U 3 ſtick 
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ſtick Sponges are unproper, becauſe they drive the | 
humours upwards to the Cronet; ſo that in ſuck | 


Caſes you mult prepare the Sponge only with melted 


Wax, and then make Tents of it, which will ſwel! 
and keep down the Proud Fleſh, if the part be care. 


fully bound up with Splents. 


Cinnabar Pills 


are of ſingular Uſe, 


Take the fineſt and cleareſt Aſſa fetiaa , Baxter. 


ries of Provence er Italy, and Cinnabar , all in fue 
powder, of each a pound: With a ſufficient quanti- 
ty of ſtrong Brandy, make a Maſs in a braſs Mor- 
tar, to be form'd into Pills, weighing fourteen] 
Drams each; two of which dried, may be given in 


three half pints of Mine, once in two Days, or once 
every Day, till-he has taken eight or ten; making 


him ſtand bridled two Hours before and after the 


taking of every Doſe. Theſe Pills may be kept 


twenty Years, and are not only of wonderful Uig 


againſt Wounds, eſpecially in an Army, where n 
expeditious Cure is requir'd ; but likewiſe again 
the Farcin, and Worms, and againſt the ſhedding 
of the Hair from the Head and Neck; in which ca 
three Doſes of theſe Pills, together with Bleeding 
and the external uſe of Lime- Water; and after that 
Flower of Brimſtone, given every Day 1n moiſten' 
Bran, will compleat the Cure. Theſe Pills are à 
ſo very proper againſt eating Scabs in the Man 
and Tail, if the external uſe of Lime- Water 0 
join'd to them, and againſt running Sores in [! 
Legs, Warts, Bunches, Quitterbones, and ſuch Ju 
ſtubborn Diſtempers. 


To promote the Succeſs of external | 
. Remedies; *rwill be proper to add in. 

ward Medicines, not Purgatives, which 
looſen the Humours, and occaſion Detluxions upon 
the part; but ſuch as purify the Blood, and reſiſt} 
Corruption. For which end, the following Pils 
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If the Wound be foul, it muſt be 1 
raſh'd at every dreſſing with the yel- r 1,94. ' 
ow Water, which follows. Take to 
i loree pounds of unſlack'd Lime, newly made; put 
into a large Baſon of fine Tin, and pour upon it 
degrees, five quarts of Rain-Water. Then ſet the 
ni @ convenient Place for two Days, ſtirring 
Maler often. Then let it ſettle, decant the Wa- 
off, ſirain it through brown Paper; and to three 
tat: of it, add half a f int of good Spirit of Wine yz 
n Ounce of Spirit of Vitriol, and as much Corroſwe 
lanate in fine powder, Mix for Uſe. If the 
Wound be peſter'd with proud Fleſh, add to this 
gantity of Lime-Water, an Ounce of Arſenick in 
rowderz if even that be too weak, you muſt burn 
de whole Wound with a hot Plate of Iron, taking 
are not to touch the Skin, Tendons, and Si- 
deus: Then anoint the burnt Part with Oil of Bay 
warm, covering the whole Wound with Flax, and 
peating the Application of the Oil, till the Eſcar 
oofens; after which, anoint it with Baſilicum, or 
Tallow, till the Scab falls off: And you will find a 
ir Skin underneath , without the leaſt Mark of 
darhmg. 

The common detergent and cleanſing Remedies, 
2 too weak for Horſes. Salt Butter cleanſes more 
wectually than any of them. Indeed Ungrentum 
1':'5/574m, and the Neatſherd Ointment are of very 
good uſe; and above all, the Ointment Ægyptiacum, 
ch tho? it occaſions ſome Pain, is nevertheleſs an 
anocent and very uſeful Remedy. Its Compoſition 
das follows. 
| _ a pound of common Honey, and 3 
, Brandy; boil ca over a gentle Agyptiacum. 
a e, in a glaz'd Pot or Baſon, ſtirring 
mn frequently with a wooden Slice, till they be per- 
j united, and the Brandy diſappears. Then add 
1 Ounces of burnt Allum, beaten ſmall, and four 

U 4 Ounces. 
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Ounces of powder of Verdigreaſe ſearced, ſiirring ard 
incorporating them with the other Ingredients. At lz 
Put an Ounce of Sublimate in fine powder, ſtirring ard 
boiling as before, till the whole be reduc'd to a Cor. 
fijtency. Then remove the Put from the Fire, and cur. 
tinue jtirring till the Ointment be ccd, which muſt is 
kept in a cover d Pet for uſs, 

If you ſee any Signs of Putrefaction in the part, 
mix two Ounces of Aguaſortis with the Afgyptiarm, 
For a Cauſtick to eat the corrupt Fleſh, without 
hurting the Nerves or Muſcles, put the licuif 
Cauſtick into the Sore with a little Cotton, preſling 
It on with a Bandage, otherwiſe it will have no ef- 
fect. You may renew the Application till you per. 
ceive that the part is ſufficiently penetrated. A 
often as you dreſs the Sore, waſh it with the Lime 
or yellow Water, or with black Soap mix'd with un- 
ſlack'd Lime. Sometimes you may cleanſe the bot- 
tom of a Sore with a Tent, anointed with Ægy— 
tiacum; and then you will find the Tent of a green 
colour, by reaſon of the Verdigreaſe in the Compo- 
fition. 

Sometimes after old and neglected 
Sores, eſpecially in the Feet, the Bones 
remain bare without Fleſh to cover 
them; in which caſe, Tate Dragon's Blood, and Bis 
Arm-niack, of each half an Ounce; Maſtick, Olibanun 
and Sarcocolla, of each three Drams; Aces, Reid 
Birthwort, and Roots of Flower-de-Luce, of each 4 
Dram ard an haif. Mix and apply in the form of a 
powder; or, which is better, mix it with Turpentine 
in the form of an Ointment. 

When the Wound is fair and clean, 
__ _—_ ff we uſually compleat the cure with 
YR drying Powders. But of all ſuch Pow: 
ders, the moſt ſucceſsful and expeditious, is thut 
calbd the Powder of Sympathy, viz. Put a cn 


vient quantity of Roman Vitriol (that of Cyprus wil 
not 


To male the 
Fleſh crow. 
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not do) in a flat bottom'd Earthen Pan, and expoſe 
it in the open Air, to the hotteſt Rays of the Sun, remo- 
wire it always at Night, and in moiſt Weather, till the Vi- 
i! be reduc'd to a white Calx. In the mean time 
roy mult ſtir it every Day, with a Wooden Slice; for 
to:ching it with Iron, after the Sun has begun to 
unlock its Body, weakens its Virtue, When 'tis 
pertectly white, take it out, and preſerve it for the 
tue Powder of Sympathy: Which you are to ſtrew 
won a Cloth, dipp'd in the Blood of the Wound, 
ind likewiſe upon a Cloth dipp'd in the Matter 
ing from the Wound, if there be any; laying 
% Cloth afterwards in a temperate Place, or in 
ber- doit Place, if Suppuration be needful ; or in a 
e Place, if drying be requiſite ; and powdering 
ime ti: Subſtance every Day. If the Depth of the 
un \\ ound requires Tents, put them in clean and dry, 
dot- ind always when you take them out, ſtrew this 
23; Poder upon them. A Linnen Cloth doubled five 
etui © fix times, and dip'd in the Solution of this Pow- 
po- er, and wrap*d about Wrenches and Sinew- Strains, 
new ing the Application twice a Day, is oftentimes 
4:4 nore enectual than any Waters, Oils or Ointments 
ese Sympathy is not the Cauſe of its Efficacy. 
rer Though the Powder of Sympathy is a moſt effe- 
Bu Remedy for dangerous Wrenches and Strains 
mn the Hoofs, yet ſome are ſo prejudic'd, that they 
1111 ot make uſe of it. Upon which Account I 
þ of fall ſubjoin the Deſcription of an Ointment, that 
of 1M rromotes the cure of Wounds more in one Day than 
tine ¶ c Cintments do in a conſiderable Space of time. 
Take the green Leaves of long Birth- 
can, ©, Paul's Betony, and Sage, of each 


The Hermit's 
Ointment for 


wich df and an half; Sanicle, a hand- pounds. 

on- Roots of Marſmallows and Comfrey 

chat d in the Shade, of each an Ounce ;, ſlice the Roots 
nal, and boil them in a Skillet with a pint of 
wil en, for the Space of à quarter of an Hour ; after 
not which, 
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Which, add the Leaves chop*d ſinall, and biil the 
fo long, till you can perceive nothing in the Skill 
but a pure butter, producd by the boiling of , 
Cream. Then train it out into a Pot, and put ini. 
the jame Skillet, a quarter of a pound of the Lari fi 
a Hig fed with Acorns, cut into Slices, and mixt «if 
the remaining Herbs and Roots, Boil all togethet 
about a quarter of an Hour, and ſtrain out the 
melted Lard upon the Butter. In the next Plc 
boil two Ounces of Oil Olive in the Skillet, wit 
the fame Herbs and Roots, for the Space of a qua 
ter of an Hour, and {train it out into the Pot with 
the Butter and melted Lard : After which, ſqueerg 
out all the Juice and Fat of the Herbs and Root 
in the ſame Pot; and while they are ſtill hot, add 
an Ounce of melted Tar , and an Ounce and an hi 
of burat Allum in powder ; incorporating the wholt 
Maſs, and ſtirring it till be cold. Melt a little of 
this Ointment in a Spoon, and with a ſoft Pencil 
anoint the Wound very lightly once a Day ; cover 
ing it gently with Flax, or powder of old Ropes 
If, at the ſame time you perceive ſpongy or proud 
Fleſh, conſume it with white Vitriol, diſſolv'd ut 
Spirit of Wine, and after the removal of the Sci 
and Swelling, apply the Ointment. Giving th 
Fire will anſwer the fame Indication. But to clean 
the hidden part of a Wound, that cannot be reach 
by Fire or Cauſticks, you mult uſe the Lime or ye 
low Water preſcrib'd above. 
A Wound tending to Mortification 
Cf a Cangrene. is call'd a Gangrene; and a confirm! 
Mortification is ſtyl'd a Sphacelus. I 
Sianus of a Gangrene, are, an Inſenſibility, Lividnels 
and aſterwards Blackneſs of the part; a ſudden 2 
unwonted Soſtneſs, and a Smell reſembling that MM .. 
a dead Carcaſs. The Cure of a Sphacelus 1s JW”; 
poſſible : A young Gangrene is cur'd, by an eg un 
Scarification of the part to the quick, with a Fan. 1. 


al 
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nd waſhing it with ſalt Water twice a day, and co- 
rring the whole Wound with Flax ſteep'd in the 
rongeſt L.ime-Water ; or if that proves too weak, 
1 the following Water. 

Take of Crude Allum, a found; Ger- A Detergent 
man Copperas, in coarſe powder, balf a 2 Om” 
und; Verdigreaſe in fine powder, three Ve. 
luce; boil all together in a gallon of ſtrong Vine- 
i", 19 the Conſumption of one half. Relerve the 
uſtrain*d liquor for uſe, in a glaſs Viol; ſhaking 
the Glaſs as often as you apply itz and, in cale 
proves too weak, adding to each quart, two 
ounces of Aguafortis. Or, 

Tate of the ſtrongeſt White-IWine two Ounces and a 
%; Brandy, half a fint , Spirit of Vitridl, to 
V::ces, Mix in a two quart Bottle; and an hour 
iter, add #2v0 Ounces of Verdigreaſe, in fine powder ; 
mite Vitriol, four Ounces; and green Copperas, one 
md; the txwo laſt in coarſe powder, Stop the Bottle 
rery cloſe with a Cork and Hog's Bladder ; then 
dit ſtand in infuſion on hot Embers, twenty four 
"ours, ſhaking it every ſix hours. Then preſerve 
tor uſe, ſhaking the Glaſs, and applying as above. 
Twill keep three Months. | 

When a Horſe's back is gall'd up- A galld Back. 
"mM 4 Journey, take out a little of the 
ling of the Pannel over the ſwelling ; then ſew 
| picce of white, and very ſoft Leather on the in- 
ie of the Pannel. Anoint it with Salt Butter, and 
trery Evening wipe it clean, rubbing till it grow 
t, and anointing it again with Butter, or for want 
that with Greaſe. Waſh the ſwelling or hurt 
trery Evening with cold Water and Soap, and ſtrew 
with Salt, till the Horſe be Saddled in the Morn- 
g. Above all, a large quantity of Sea-ruſh, that 
5 uſually wrap'd about Venice Glaſſes, thruſt into 
"at part of the Pannel that touches the Sore, is of 
imirable uſe for Saddle-Galls. 

I Sometimes 
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Harneſs Gall. Sometimes the breaſts of Coach. lor * 
ſes are galPd by their Harneſs; orf 

in hard bunches, eſpecially in rainy Weather, IM ! 

which cafe ſhave off the Hair about the Sore e. 

cloſe, and rub the whole Breaſt with a Lacher gf 0 

Water and black Soap; then waſh that part of the * 

Breaſt, which is uſually cover'd with the Petrel, v ;;.. 
Salt Water; ſuffering it to dry up of it ſelf. IH er 

hardneſs of any part of the Harneſs occaſions the Gal4 ol 

ling, take it away, or cover it with little Balſters. n. 

Toft f To ſtop a violent flux of Blood, oc iy; 
To ſtanch Blood. . * 

caſion'd by a wound upon a large V. 

ſel; nothing is preferable to the powder of Sympathy. 
If that cannot be had, you muſt lay bare, and bind x 
up the cut Veſſel. If that proves unpracticable, ftopMl +; 
the Orifice of the Veſſel with a piece of , i 
Vitriol, and apply a Bandage, if the Situation perl + 

mits: If it does not, the ſureſt way is, to apply 2M -;. 

Searing Iron. Thoſe who are afraid of Burning; ;;, 
may take equal quantities of Colcothar, Frankincenle, WI -... 
and Aloes in powder; and mix 'em with the White 
of F gos, to the thickneſs of honey; adding a conve-M ;.1; 
nient quantity of the hair of a Hare, cut ſmall; aun 
in a different caſe, Dragon's Blood, Man's Blood - 
dry'd, Plaitter, and Calcin'd Vitriol; and apply he. 
whole in a ſufficient quantity. After the blood 5M ;... 

ſtapt, you mult not touch the Wound for three. 
days, to ſee whether the Veſſel be exactly closd. 50 
The Simples for ſtopping a flux of Blood are, wo g. 
Rocts and Leaves of Neities, th: Bark of a Fin I. 

erate and Pine-tree, the leaves of Piantane a Co 
tiows, Services, buriat Galls qiicacyd in Vinegar ll i); 
Bran ftrwer, Starch, Soot, Litharge, Ceruſi, Viria the 

Colcothar, Alum, a arid and founded Sponge, 018 £4; 
yd Coriand:r-ſreds, Above all, the moſt effeftuithi |; 

Remedies are Cauſticks, eſpecially the powder de 

\rfenick, which makes a large Eſcar. Only, wh̊ Wl tig 


the Seab falls of, ycu mult take care to prevent * 
| © . 4 N # * new 
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gew Flux of Blood, by avoiding ſharp Remedies, or 
tie uſe of a Probe; and applying a mixture of equal 
cuantities of a Pomgranate, man V itriol, and Allum. 
Having treated of Simple Wounds, 
[proceed to thoſe occaſton'd or pre- 

dd by Swellings. If a Horſe is bit 85 
by another Horſe on the Neck, or near the Wi— 
tiers; waſh it With Lime-Water, or Water and Soap, 
or with the ſecond Water, If there be only à ſim- 
ple Contuſion, apply Brandy; if the Wound be 
inal, apply Oil of allnuts cold, mixt with red 
Wine. It the Horſe have large and fleſhy Withers, 
the redundant moiſture occaſioning proud fleſh, and 
lndering the drying of the part, retards the Cure. 
4 hurt in the Wichers occaſion'd by the largenef: 
of the Saddle-bands, provided it is not very great; 
will certainly be cur'd by what follows. 

Take the IWhites of fix Eggs; beat 5 
bem teh a piece of Allum, almoſt as je ore 
is as an Egg for a quarter of an hour e bert. 
ther, till the whole be reduc'd to a 
try thick ſcum or froth, with which you muſt 
ab the ſwelling, and afterwards cover it with the 
rei of the froth, ſulfering it to dry upon the part; 
rpating the Application every tenth or twelfth 
wr; notwithſtanding that the heat and ſwelling 
remains, 

If the hurt be great, divert the hu- 4 Remedy fo 
mors by letting Blood in the Neck at a great hurt in 
frſt, and repeating it after two days. /e Withers: 
la Tumor and Inflammation follows a | 
Contuſion, occaſion'd by the Saddle-Bows, anoint 
rice a day with the Duke's Ointment, and cover 
de Withers with a Lamb's Skin, laying the woolly 
ide next the part, after you have bath'd them with 
Lime Water prepared without Sublimate; for that 
Remedy does very powerfully allay the Inflamma- 
lon; and in this caſe Defenſives ate of no uſe. p 

If 


Wounds preci- 
ded by Tumors, 
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If the heat, diſtention, and beating of the Tumor. | 
ſpeak its tendency to ſuppuration; you muſt alter 
your method, and waſh off the Ointment with 
lukewarm Oxycrate, mixt with a handful of Salt; 
and, as ſoon as the part is dry, chafe it gently four 


times a day, with an Ointment made of half a pound 


of Populeon; Honey and black Soap, of cach a 


quarter of a pound; mix'd cold, and diluted with 


a large glaſs of Spirit of Wine. After which, cover} 


the Sorc with a Lamb's Skin, to promote the ope- 


ration of the Ointment, which will diſſipate the hu- 


mours and remove the heat. 

During the external Cure of hurts in the Withers; 
give your Horle a Doſe of Cinnabar-Pills for two 
days together, Keeping him bridled two hours be- 


fore, and after the taking of them; and repeating 


- * * O 
the ſame courle after an interval of two days, 


In caſe of a tendency to Suppuration, if you can- 
not procure the above-mentioned Ointment; Tat: 
an equa! quantity of Cummin-ſeed and Linſeed in po- 


der; boil them in Cou?'s Milk, with à large quantity «f 


Pigeons Duig in powder , and make a Pultis to ripen 
the Swelling, and aſſuage the Pain. 


Take four Ounces of the roots of Marſh-mallozs | 


beaten, bil them in Water; and afterwards add leaves 


* 


of Mall:«s, and Bank Urjin, of each a bandſil. 
After they are «ell boil'd, beat them to a Maſh, ad- 
ding Oil Olive aud Butter, of each two Ounces. With} 
fiewer of Fenuereckſeed, make a ripening Pullis to le 


applied warm. 


When the ſwelling is ripe, make one or more} 
holes in the lower part of the ſwelling, with a red 
hot Iron, about the bignels of the end of your finger; | 


and having preſt out the matter, dreſs the hols 


with ſoft Vents, beſmear'd with the Duke's Oint- | 


ment; or put in Tents of Hog's-Lard, reaching from 


one hole to the other; leaving no boggy or hollow | 


place underneath, that the whole matter may be 
evacuated. 
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„ acuated. If there be any hollow place, you mult 
r berce the Skin at the end of it with a red hot Iron; 
ng nd then put in Tents with the Duke's Ointment 
an one hole to another; keeping the Sore mo. 
ur eich the Duke's Ointment, to allay the Inte un. 
aa; and if there be a large hollow wich at 
2 


uirefaction, injecting the yellow Water. 
' This method is preferable to Inciſion, when the 


com of the Sore and the Bones are ſound. But, 
me Bone be foul, the ſureſt way is to cut off all 
Wii is corrupted, and even the Mane, if there be 

xcaion, without touching the Nerve that runs 
"Wong it; diſcovering at once the bottom of the 
ſy yore, and piercing it to the quick. You mult cut 
. Score Noping, without high or ſwelling Lips, 


o keep the matter from ſtagnating; and carefully 
zparate the corrupt fieſh from the Neck-Sinew 3 
te cutting of which would certainly ſpoil the 
Horle. Having thus freed the Sore of its corruption, 
*57 the place with red hot Aſhes, taken out of a 
vrning Fire, till the Blood be ſtopt. Next day 
aach it with the Water of a Smith's Forge, IJuke- 
frm, or with warm Wine, Urine, or the ſecond 
Vater; and ſtrew it again with hot Aſhes, repeating 
„eme method two or three times once in 24 
oss; for the alkaline, aſhy Salt, being melted by 


j W © moiſture of the Sore, deſtroys the acid humour, 
„ nd conſequently abates the Swelling, Heat and 
er symptoms. In an Army where you cannot 
* ay come at Aſhes; after the Inciſion, bath the 


La ore with Water, fully laden with diſſolv'd Vitriol, 
„„ ehe German green Copperas, and bind on it 


1 Flax Ap d in the ſame Water. After 48 hours, 
. e off the dreſſing; and if you perceive any In- 
mn mation, renew the application of the Flax as 
W W till the heat and ſwelling are aſſuag'd. 


be Then waſh the Sore with the Water of a Smith's 
1 'orze, lukewarm, and after that with the Second 
| Water, 
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Water, or Lime-Water ; and beſmear it with Ox 
gall; covering it very ſoftly with Flax, or powder 
of old Ropes ; which being remov'd the next day, 
will leave the Sore fair and clean. Wath it agunf 
with the ſecond Water, to allay the Itching; and af. 
terwards continue to anoint with Ox-gall, and cover 
with Flax, and powder of old Ropes, till it be heal'g,1 
If you perceive any corrupt or bruis'd Fleſh, burn 
the part, or apply the powder of Colcothar; and 
aſter the Scab falls off, continue to anoint as befurel 
with Ox-gall. To conſume proud-fleſh, the powderl 
of white Vitriol will ſerve, where Cauſticks are ind 
convenient. If the Ox gall does not anſwer, youl 
mult have recourſe to the Hermit's Ointment fort 
Wounds. To make the fleſu firm, you may ftrew| 
it with white Vitriol, laying a convenient Ointment} 
Over it. | 
| Swellings or Wounds on the Reins or Back, are 

cur'd after the ſame manner with thoſe on the Wi. 

thers. So that the above-mention'd Remedies may 

ſerve in all Wounds whatſoever. 


HAT. XX 
Of the Bitings of Mad Dogs, and Venemou 


Beaſts. 


Tx Cure of Madneſs, occaſion'd by the biting 
of a mad Dog, whether in Men or Cattle, 1s 
commonly thought ro depend either on a miracle 
or dipping in the Sea. But a Pamphlet late 
printed at Poi#tiers, has diſcover'd an eaſy and in 
tallible Receipt for that Diſeaſe ; which was confin'd 
as a ſecret for ſeveral Ages to a certain Family, and 
at laſt diſcover'd by a Jeſuit of the ſame Fami). 
This Medicine, ſays the Pamphleteer, is recom 

I mended 
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nended by ſo many Experiments, that thoſe who 
ri live near the Ocean, prefer it to the uſe of the Sea- i408 
a Water. *Tis this, 1 
1 !f there be a Wound, cleanſe it very 11 
„y; ſcraping it with an Iron In- An infallible | i 
nent, without cutting away any — 4 3 Wb! 
i, unleſ it be ſo torn, that cul by | i 
cannot be united to the member; Biting. x 

Jen bathe the Wound with Water and 1 
ine, /omezwhat warm, mix d with a pugil of Salt. | 
ſhe Wound being thus cleans'd : Take Rue, Sage, 
ni Field-Daſies, both leaves and flowers, of each a 
this will ſerve for one Wound) «ith a con- 
nent quantity of the roots of Eglantine or Sweet- 
ur, and of Spaniſh Scorzonera, chop*d very ſmall ; 
and five or fix heads of Garlick, each of the big- 
wi of a ſmall Nut. Beat the Eglantine roots with 
ie Sage, in a Mortar; then add the other Ingredi- 
nts with a pugil of bay Salt, beating em together in 
it! ſame Mortar, to a maſh; a part of which, you 
ruſt apply to the part, and, if the Wound be deep, 
591 muſt likewiſe pour ſome of the juice of the 
me maſh into it, This done, incorporate the re- 
aning part of the maſh with a glaſs of White-wine 
Mortar; and ſqueeze it thro' a Linnen Cloth, gi- 
ng the ſtrain'd liquor to be drunk faſting, waſhing 
it Mouth afterwards with Wine and Water, and 
ling for three hours after. 
Tis ſufficient to ſcrape and waſh the Wound the 
| day; but the Pultis and Potion muſt be re- 
ated nine days together; after which, the Pa- 
nt may freely converſe with his Friends; and, 
nc Wounds are not perfectly cur'd, they may 
t dreſs*d like ſimple Wounds. In the caſe of 
gs, you may ſhift the Wine for Milk, becauſe 
drink it more eaſily. 
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To prevent the trouble of a Jour. Ml | 
Another eaſy ney to be dip'd in the Sea, when on: Wl : 
— er 1 is bitten by a mad Beaſt: Tate a g 
beg. quantity of Oyſter-ſhells, lay tbem en 

hot Embers, and open them with «WM; 
tece of a coal ; which being kindled will burn er 
calcine the Shell. Let them lie in the fire t iy WM, 
row brittle, and perfeilly white, after which, bea WM, 
their lower half to a powder, which will keep as lone £ 
as you will, Take this powder of the under half of the Ws. 
Oyſter-ſhells (for the upper part is uſeleſs) and fry WM; 
it with Oil Olive; of which, give to Horſes, Dogs, . 
and other Cattle, as much as they can ſwalloy, } 
once in two days, making 'em faſt ſix hours be- 
fore, and as long after it. To Men you may give 
the powder of the under part of one Oyſter-ſhell, fryd 
with Oil Olive, and made into a Pancake with 
four Eggs; taking it faſting, and abſtaining from 
eating ſix hours after. 

There are certain venemous Crea- 
of the bitings tures, reſembling Mice, which breed 
of a ſort of in rotten Straw ; the bitings of which 
Mice, bred in 
Futen Straw, Are fatal to Horſes and Dogs; and 

when a Cat eats them, ſhe dies in a| 
kind of Conſumption. If they bite a Horſe in the 
Paſtern or Fetlock-joint, the part ſwells, extending 
the Tumor to the Hough, Cods and Fundament; 
and without timely aſſiſtance the Horſe dies in eight 
and forty hours: If they bite the Belly of a Horſe, 
the Tumor either riſes towards the Throat, or ex 
tends to the Sheath ; and quickly kills him. ! mi 
As for the Cure: If it be in the Leg, Tie a Ri. N 
bon or Garter of the breadth of an Inch above toe Ne ve 
ſtoelling, to ſtop its progreſs, and beat the feoolien Lt 
part with a branch of Gooſeberry-buſh , till it be N 
all over bloody; then chafe it with a large quantity 
of Orvietan, or Venice Treacle; exhibiting inwardly 
at the ſame time, an Ounce of either of ** 
edi 
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Medicines in Wine. The next day anoint again, 

ind exhibit half an Ounce of the ſame Remedy. 
W 4ftcr which, untie the Garter, chafe the Leg with 
WM Sviric of Wine, ſew a Cloth „ in the ſame 
Ppirit about the ſwelling; and after that, rub the 

dart with the Duke's Ointment, to aſſuage the 
welling. | 
he ſame Remedies will ſerve for all venemous 
' Wings follow'd by Swellings ; bating the Bitings 
) Wet Serpents, againſt which I take the Eſſence of 
pers to be the moſt effeCtual remedy, 


CHAP. XXIIL 


th 

m Of a Cough. 

a- Orſes are often ſubject to Coughs; againſt 
ed which, 'twill be proper to mix an equal quan- 
— 1 of Fenugreek and flower of Brimſtone with moi- 
in 


Cats; and to give 'em for ordinary drink 
na pailful of Water, mix'd with a pound of Honey. 
the r fit Horſes, the continu'd uſe of a ſmall hand- 
ing of Hempſeed, mix'd with Oats, is very ſervice- 
nt; Ne; as alſo the infuſion of that ſeed, in White- 
gt de, given after it has infug'd a Night. The con- 
rle, Ned uſe of a handful of Juniper-Berries, or of 
ex- WW: \Vood, and green leaves of Tamariſk, ſtamp'd, 
| mix'd with moiſten'd Oats or Bran, riſing eve- 


Riv WY from a ſmaller to a larger quantity, is like- 
| the WF very proper. Or, 

allen ate netoly churn'd Butter, before it 
ed, and Honey, of each a pound; 4 Remedy for 


* tity 4 Cong. 
arily 
theſe 


Med 


9 two Ounces of Funiper-berries, make 
to be rowPd up in powder of Liquorice, and given 
"2 pint, or a pint and a half of White-Wine, 
Mg the Horſe bridled two hours before, and 
X 2 three 


— 4 
am Os 
4 * — o * 
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three hours after; repeating the ſame two or three 
times, interpoſing a day or two between the Do- 
bes. Or, 


Another Re- 
medy. 


Take of clear Oil of Wallnuts, neu- 
ly drawn, a pint ; common Honey, 4 
pound; and thirty grains of white Pepper 
beaten, Mix and give the whole once, or at moſt 
twice. 

Two or three Nutmegs grated, with balf a pint of . 
Brandy, will cure a Cough in one Doſe, unleſs the Ml * 
Horſe be old. In which caſe it muſt be repeated; Ml © 
or elle infuſe all Night a ſmall Porringer of dry Pige- [ 
on's dung, beaten in a quart of White-wine ; in the Mom. 
ing heat it till it begins to boil, then flrain out the L. 
quor, to which add, two cunces of juice of Liquorice, “ 


Mix and exhibir, repeating the ſame thrice, inter- WM '* 


poling one day between the Doſes. 1 

8 In inveterate Coughs that would Wl ” 
——_— not yield to common Remedies, I WJ 
old Cough. have ſeen the following Pills of ſin- MI "* 


gular Uſe. Take flower of Brimſtone, “ 


four Ounces; Aniſ-ſeeas beaten, two Ounces; Liquiric' WM © 


dried in the ſhade and beaten, four Ounces, Bayberries, 
in fine powder, four Ounces; brown Sugarcandy, it 
Ownces , good Treacle, four Ounces Oil Olive, eight! 
Ources ; Tarr, two Ounces, Incorporate all together 
in a Mortar; and with four Eggs beaten in a diſh, 
make Pills weighing ten Drams each, to be dried 
in the ſhade on a Hair Sieve, turn'd upſide down. 
Give one of theſe Pills once a day, for twenty days 
together, in a pint of Red or White-wine, keeping 
the Horſe bridled an hour before, and two hou” ** 
after; giving him at the ſame time his uſual allo E 
ance of Meat, and walking, working or riding him 
as at other times, Though theſe Pills are moi 
they'll never grow mouldy: They may alſo be beit 
en and mix'd with Bran. 
I 


CHA? 
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6 


CG HAT. AZ. 


V Obſtruftions of the Lungs, Fevers, and other 
Sickneſſes, occaſion d by Foundering. 


Horſe, who had ſo great an op- 

preſſion in the Flanks, that he — 
was thought to be purſive, and given % — 
over for loſt, was perfectly cured by 

the following Remedy. 

Take Carduus Benedictus, Moſſy Lungwort, chojd 
mall, of each an handful; Miſietoe of the Oak beaten, 
an Ounce z Roots of Marſh-mallows and Elecampane, 
or. Wl {i'd in a Mortar, half an Ounce; Hy two hand- 

fuls, Boil the Ingredienis about half an hour, then 
14 Wl out the liquor, and add, half an Ounce of the 

Ie Liguorice; an Qunce of the powder of Liquo- 
gn. e; Annifſeed and Fennel-ſeed, in fine powder, of 
re, N baff an Ounce z, a Scruple of Saffron ; balf a pound 
rie dried Honey, and a quart of White-wine. Make 
ics, WM Decoction to be given blood warm at two Do- 

fx es; keeping the Horſe bridled ſix hours before, 
rig and walking him an hour after, and keeping him 
ther dled four hours longer. Continue the uſe of 
dim, ds four days together; then intermit three days, 
rcd nd after that give him four Doſes more. If this 
own MW bes not ſucceed, give him a purging Medicine, and 
dus er that, the following powder, viz. 
date „hree pound of Linſeed, dried in a Furnace ; 
eee Ounces of Gentian; two Ounces of Fenugreek ; 
i Elecampane, an Ounce and an half; Sage aud Hy, 
, of each three Ounces z Brimſtone half a Pound. 
Mike a powder; of which give two ſpoonfuls with 
lun every Morning; keeping the Horſe bridled for 
" hour and an half after it. | 


X 3 A 4 
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A Fever join'd to Foundering, te- 
quires more timely and quick afj. 
ſtance. In this Cale, inject a Glyſter 


A Remedy for 
Fevers. 


of the Emollient Decoction, with half a pound of 
Honey, lukewarm; or boil an Ounce of Crocu;| 
Metallorum in fine powder, in five pints of Beer, 
for half a quarter of an hour; then og it to 


ſettle, pour off the liquor, ſtrain it through a Linnen 


Cloth doubled, adding a quarter of a pound of} 


Butter; and inject the whole lukewarm, at four in 
the Afternoon: At fix exhibit the following Reme- 
dy, keeping the Horſe bridled till eight. 


Take the dliſtill'd Waters of Carduus Benedictus, and 


Scabious, of each fix Ounces; Waters of the Queen 
of the Meadows, Cinnamon and Succory, of each fuur 
Ounces; thin Conſerve of Roſes, two Ounces; Confetii- 


on of Alkermes, without Muſk or Ambergreaſe, an Ounce; 


Venice Treacle, half a Dram; powder of Oriental Haf- 
ſron, ſix Grains, Mix and give it with a Horn, rinſing 
the Horn and the Horſe's Mouth with a mixtureof the 
Waters of Carduus Benedictus, Succory and Scabious, f 
each an Ounce and a half. Next day at four in the At- 


ternoon, inject the Glyſter preſcrib'd above; at fix, 
let him blood in the two Plat Veins of the Thighs, 


| keeping him bridled two hours after. Repeat the 
Dote of the Remedy two or three times; but not 


the bleeding, without neceſſity. In the mean time 


let him eat a little Hay, inject Glyſters often, and 
waſh his Mouth frequently with Verjuice, Salt and 
Honey. For his ordinary Drink, infuſe in a Paiſſil 
of Water, the Dough of a Penny-Loaf, ready to be put 
into the Oven; which is infinitely better than Flower, 
If the Horſe continues long in a lying poſture, ti 
a very good ſign, as intimating that his difficulty ol 
breathing is not great; and though he complains 
more when lying, than when ſtanding, that is not 
to be regarded, ſince the ſoundeſt Horſes are wont 


to do the ſame. 
For 
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For another Remedy in the like 4 sher R.. 
WM caſe: Take the Waters of Scorzonera, medy. 
Veen of the Meadotos, Carduns Bene- 
;WM its and Scabious, of all two pints and an half, 
diſſolving in the ſame an Ounce of the Confection of 
Hyacinth, without Muſt or Ambergreaſe, and one 
Treacle Pill in powder, Mix and give it with a 
Horn in the Morning, rinſing the Pot, Horn and 
the Horſe's Mouth with half a pint of wild Succory 
Water; and keeping him bridled three hours be- 
fore, and two hours after. At Night inject a Gly- 
ſter lukewarm, of an Ounce and a half of Sal Poly- 
creſt, and half an Ounce of Pulp of Coloquintida, 
without the ſeeds, boil'd in five pints of Beer, halt 
quarter of an hour; diſſolving in the ſtrain'd liquor 
: quarter of a pound of good Populeum. The 
frequent Repetition of this Glyſter, will promote 
the cure very much. 

The Lieutenant's Decoction is like- 
wiſe very proper, viz. Take Carduus A Decotton 
B-neditus, and Hyſſop, of each a hand- N 
9 2 . - er 
juz juice of Liquorice two Ounces; Roots Horſes. 
if Gentian, ſtamp'd in a Mortar, an 
Ounce, Boil *em in a pint and an half of Water for 
uf an hour, then remove it from the Fire, and add 
a int of White-wine, and as much Saffron as you can 
with three Fingers. Strain out the Liquor for 
ode or two Doſes; the next day after this is taken, 
et your Horſe blood in the Flanks, and keep him 
na temperate place. 

Since Horſes. in this condition are wont to eat 
ery little; they muſt be nouriſh'd with cleans'd 
brley, without Butter or Fat; or with Bread or 
bn; remembring to put the Bit frequently into 
ne Horſe's Mouth; and always to offer him meat 
wen you unbridle him. 
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CAT. . 


Of the Preparations and Virtues of Crocus Metal. 
lorum, Sal Polycbreſt, and the golden Sulphur | 
of Antimony. | 


of iv O prepare the Crocus Metallorum, 
timony. tate equal quanlities of the crud: 
Antimony that is fulleſt of points au Wl B 
Nitre. Pound 'em ſeparately, mix 'em in a C- Wl 
cible; ſet 'em on fire with a Match or live Cul. Ml (: 
When the Flame is extinguiſtfd, ſeparate the Liver from th 
the Scoriæ, under which you'll find it; reduce it to «Wl ac 
a very fine poder; then throw it into Water, andbeat WM th 
again in the ſame Mortar, that which the Water cannit er 
diſſolve; continuing after the ſame manner, till th: WM 1: 
zwhole matter be reduc'd to an impalpable fowdr. g. 
Then let the Water ſettle, and at the bottom you'll MW or 
find a liver-colour'd powder, which you muſt con- 
tinue to waſh by pouring on freſh Water, till the P 
Salt of the Nitre, that is not conſum'd by the flame, N 
be wholly ſeparated from the powder. This Cro-WM |: 
cus, and its infuſion in Wine, is given only to Men: th 
For 'tis not proper for Horſes. Inſtead of it, ve in 
prepare a Liver of Antimony thus. m 
Take of choice crude Antimony greſiy beaten, A | 
pounds; Salt-petre, of the ſecond © Solution (ten. 
white and refin'd being too violent) four cura co 
and an half. Mix the Nitre beaten very ſnal, BI 
with the Antimony, in an Iron Pot, or Braſs Mir © 
tar, ſo that two thirds remain empty; then kindle ,, no 
matter as above ; ſtanding a! a convenient diſtan ef 
to avoid the fumes of the Antimony. When te 
matter is cold, turn up the Mortar, for the Live" 'n 
lies at the bottom, under the Scoriæ; and if it 0 ye 
right 
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right prepar'd, ſhines like Glaſs, and is of a very 
dark brown colour. The Scoriæ, being a Com- 
bination of the Sulphur of Antimony and Nitre, are 
of excellent uſe in all Glyſters, where Sal Polychreſt 
js preſcrib'd. This Liver muſt not be waſh'd, for 
by that means *tis ſtrip'd of its Virtues. Two ounces 
of it, reduced to a fine powder, and given to a Horſe 
with Oats or moiſten'd Bran once a day for the 
ſpace of a Month, is an univerſal Medicine for 
loſs of Appetite, Worms, Wounds, Farcin, Mange, 
Obſtructions, waſted Limbs, Cough, ſhortneſs of 
Breath; and in a word, for all Diſtempers that do 
not require hot Medicines, Ir operates without any 
ſenſible Evacuation, throwing out the impurity of 
the Blood, by inſenſible Tranſpiration; upon which 
account 'tis, that when a Horſe is curried, we find 
the impurity of filth ſticking to his Skin much 
encreas'd upon the firſt taking of this Medicine. 
I: cools and refreſhes the Body; and by conſe- 
quence is not proper in the Glanders, Strangles, 
or Running at the Noſe, 

I know the ancient Phyſicians decry'd Antimonial 
Preparations, as being full of Arſenical and Corroſive 
Spirits: But experience gives it againſt them; for 1 
have given to ſeveral Horſes four or five pounds of 
this Remedy, in daily Doſes, without intermiſſion 
and was ſo far from obſerving any Corroſion in the Sto- 
mich or Inteſtines, that it rendred them briſk, 
luſty, and fat. This Remedy purifies the whole 
mais of Blood, by inſenſible tranſpiration, and ac- 
cordingly raiſes a commotion and ebullition in the 
Blood, when tis firſt taken; upon which account, 
luring the firſt ten days, you muſt neither gallop, 
nor work, nor even ride the Horſe much, tor fear 
of Foundering him. *Tis true moderate exerciſe, 
very neceſſary for promoting the expulſion of the 
oo Vapours, by the pores of the Skin; but 
vehement exerciſe, eſpecially in the beginning, is ex- 

treamly 
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treamly hurtful; and when he ſweats, you muſt 
carefully wipe and dry him, and prevent his groy- 


ing ſuddenly cold; though after the firſt Ebullition | 


of the Blood 1s over, you need not confine yourſelf to 
{o ſtrict an obſervance of thoſe Cautions. Neither 
this, nor any other Preparation of Antimony, has 
any purgative influence upon Horſes : For I gave 
to a Horle, two Pills of the Regulus of Antimony, 
of the bigneſs of a large Nut; and two days and a 
half after, he voided them, without any alteration, 
or the leaſt ſign of Purgation. I gave the fame 


Pills to another Horſe, who two days after, voided} 


one, and kept the other in his body ſeven Years. 
To make Emetick Wine: Let two 

Ounces of Liver of Antimony in fine 

powder, ſtand twenty four hours in 


The Emetick 
Nine. 


a cold infuſion in three pints of White-wine; then 


pour off a quart, and add another in its place; re- 
peating the abſtraction of the old, and the additi- 
on of freſh Wine, five or ſix times. *Tis an ex- 
cellent Medicine, both for Men and Horſes. 

The Analyſis To ſatisfy the curious, I ſhall here 
of crude An- take occaſion to unfold the nature 
. of crude Antimony. *Tis a cheap and 
common Mineral, approaching to a Metallick Body; 
of a black colour, ſomewhat blueiſh, with large 


points like Needles, ſhining like poliſh*d Tin. Tis 


compos'd of a pure fix*'d Sulphur, approaching to 
that of Gold, and an inflamable Sulphur like com. 
mon Brimſtone, with a great deal of ſolid and 
well concocted Mercury, and a little thick and fat 
Earth. The Hungarian is the beſt. The deſign ot 
all its Preparations, is to open and unlock the 
body of the Regulus, by reducing it to ſmaller and 
more penetrating Atoms; which aſſume the figure 
of the Salts, with which they are joyn'd ; and may 
again be reinſtated in their primitive form by Ni- 
tre or Borax. 


1 Since 
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Since all ſuſible Medicines exert 
their Force more actively than in- bat Polychref. 
aiſſolvable Lumps, it muſt needs be of great uſe 
to render Sulphur or its Flowers fuſible, they being 
juſtly reckon'd the Balſam of the Lungs. For which 
end, ſet a Crucible, or Iron Pot, in the midſt of an 
heap of live Coals, till it be all over red hot, even 
it the bottom; then caſt into it with a Spoon, a 
Mixture of Sulphur and fine Nitre, both in powder, 
half an Ounce of each, *Twill break out into a 
fame. When the Flame diſappears, ſtir the mat- 
ter at the bottom with ſome Iron Inſtrument, to 
make the Fire penetrate it more effectually; and 
caſt in more of the ſame Mixture by Spoonfuls; 
lirring the Matter as before, after the diſappear- 
ce of the Flame between every Spoonful, conti- 
ming after the ſame manner, till all the Mixture 
xcalt in. Then cover the Crucible, and lay Coals 
on the Top, and every where round the Sides, ſuſ- 
{ring it to cool of it ſelf, After 'tis cold, beat 
the Matter to powder, which, if rightly prepar'd, 
vill be of a pale Roſe colour ; or elſe white, when 
the Nitre is not very pure. If it be grayiſh,*tis naught. 
Four pounds of the Mixture will yield a pound and 
2 half of Salt. 

This Salt diſſolves in Water, and grows red in 
the Fire without waſting. *Tis ſo very cooling, 
that it muſt not be given alone; but corrected with 
alf an Ounce of Juniper-berries to an Ounce of the 
It, or with Scrapings of Nutmeg in moiſten'd 
Bran. If the Horſe will not eat it ſo, let it infuſe all 
Night in a quart of Wine, and give the Infuſion 
lukewarm to the Horſe, faſting. If its cooling 
quantity offends him, he will loſe his Apperite, and 
ils Hair will briſtle and ſtare, eſpecially in the 
tanks, in which caſe it ought to be ſhifted for 
Cordial Powders 3 for tho? the Intemperance of Men, 
ad the inflaming Fire of their Paſſions calls for 
cooling 
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cooling Medicines; yet Horſes, who are free fron; 
ſuch Commotions, ſtand rarely in need of cooling... 
Remedies. However for a beating of the Flanks * 
and a hak'd Dryneſs of the Dung, three or four Gl;.p, 
ſters, with two Ounces of Sal Polychreſt, to each nu 
Glyſter, are of very good uſe, 
Tho' I have no Deſign to invade 255 

An excellen Phyſician's Province, I cannot but take 
Medicine for , f Wu 
1 notice of an excellent Preparation ont 
Sal Polychreſt of peculiar uſe to Men, 
in Obſtructions of the Bowels, Stoppage of the Lungs, 
ſpitting of Blood, and Falls; which purges gently} 
without heating the Body. *Tis this; Take Sal Pyly- 
chreſt, diſſolve it in Water; ſtrain the Water, and boil 
it till there appears a Film on the top; then put it into 
a Wooden Veſſel, and ſet it to Cryſtalliſe in a Cellar, 
Then, take four Drams of theſe Cryſtals , one Stalk] 
of Liquorice heaten , two Pugits of the Flowers «fl 
double Namask Roſes, either iP or dry; or, inſtead 
af theſe, of Violet Flowers, Put all into an Earthen 
Pot, with a quart of bojling Water, and let 'em ſtand 
in Infuſion all Night, In a Morning drink a large 
glaſsful of the Water, and another about an Hour] 
after, You may likewiſe diſſolve half an Ounce 0! 
theſe Cryſtals, in two quarts of Water, for a Diet. 
drink to be uſed at Meals. 
The true Preparation of the Golden 
. Sulphur of Antimony , is as follows, 
= % Take of Crude Antimony, two pounds; 
Tarlar, a pound; fine Nitre, half 4 
freund; make a Regulus according to Art, and boil ibe 
Scoriæ in a ſufficient quantity of Water, ſtirring it fron 
time to time, till part of the Scoriæ be diſſolved. Fi 
trate the Solution thro brown Paper, and reſerve the 
ftrain'd Liquor. Ar the ſame time, boil a ſufficient 
quantity of Tartar in Wine, ſtirring it till it be dil- 
lolv'd, which will require a conſiderable time. Then 


pour by degrees the Solution of the Tartar, upon the 
; Solution 
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lution of the Scoriæ, in an earthen Pot; and they'll 
recipitate a brown powder, throw ing out a ſtrong 
nd ſtinking ſmell. Dry this powder on brown 
P;per, and preſerve it for the Golden Sulphur of 
lntimony. Infuſe all Night from half an Ounce to 
n Ounce of this Sulphur, with a double quantity of 
ine white flower, (to keep it from falling to the 
hottom) in a quart of White-wine; and give the 
afuon to your Horſe every Morning, for fifteen 
ir twenty days; keeping him bridled two hours be- 
ore, and three hours after. 

This Remedy does admirably redreſs the lank 
nd heated Flanks of lean and tir'd Horſes ; and 
t{pells choſe humours that keep them from growing 
it, It does not purge Horſes; but by inſenſible 
Tranſpiration purifies the Blood, looſens the Skin 
from the Bones, cools the internal parts, opens the 
ſages, and encreaſes the natural heat; for where- - 
other cooling Medicines make the Horſe lean, 
nd the Hair to ſtare, and ſink the Appetite; this 
attended with no ſuch inconveniency. *Tis not 
only of uſe for lean and tir'd Horſes; but likewiſe 
for the Cure of the Farcin, Scab, Cough, Peeling 
the Head, and a beginning Purſiveneſs. 

Thoſe who cannot go to the charge 
of the above-mention'd Medicines for - . 7 # 
Horſes tir'd with hard riding, may Sm 
bleed the Horſe in the Neck ; the 
next day inject a Glyſter with an Ounce and an half 
of Sal Polychreſt; and the day following exhibit a 
pound and a half of Oil Olive, keeping him bridled 
o hours before and after; and four days after that, 
give him the following Purging and comforting Porion. 

Tate the Electuary of Diacartbamum, : 
ard fine Catholicum of Nicolaus, of each — = — 
n Ounce, Venice Treacle, two Drams; ing potion. 
quid Conſerve of Red Roſes, and pow» 
ir of Senna leaves, of each an Ounce, Pulp of 

Caſſia, 
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Caſſiu, two Ounces; juice of Liquorice, half an Ounce; | 


Scammony Sulphurated, two Drams ; Azniſſeed and 
Cunmniiſeed, of each a Dram. 


ſorc, and two hours after. It this does not make 


: lufficient purgation, give him a purging Glyſter. 


A him with moiſten'd Hay and Honey'd Water. 
er e all you perceive no amendment, you muſt 


ve recourſe to the Cordial Powder, the Golden 
Sulphur, and Glyſters; and afterwards repeat the 


Purgation. If the purging Potion is too charge- 


able, give the Medicines preſcrib*d in the next 


Chapter. 


CHAP. XXVL 
The Method of Fattening Horſes, 


OR an eaſy, cheap, and very effectual Method 
F of Fattening a Horſe; after you have let him 
blood; give him for his ordinary and only Drink, 
a pailful of Water, after half a Buſhel of coarſe Bar- 
ley Meal has been ſtir'd in it for a conſiderable time, 
and then ſuffer'd to fall to the bottom, the Water 


being pour'd off into another Pail: Make him eat 


the Meal remaining at the bottom, Morning, Noon, | 
and Night; adding to it a little Bran or Oats, it | 


he refules to eat it; and afterwards leſſening the 
quantity of the Bran or Oats, gradually, till you 


bring him to eat the Meal alone. The Barley muſt 


be ground every day, for it quickly grows ſoure. 
Continue this Diet twenty days; and when your 
Horle grows luſty, take him off from it by degrees, 
giving him at firit Oats once a day, and the Meal 
twice, and afterwards the Meal but once, and the 


In the mean time you may 
giye 


Oats twice, and ſo on. 


Give all in a quart 
of White- Wine, keeping him bridled fix hours be. 
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oye him Hay and good Straw; but you muſt not 
de him, only walk him ſoftly about half an hour 
n the middle of the day. 

After he has eaten Barley Meal eight days, give 
nim the following Purgative, if you find he ſtands 
n need of it: Take of the fineſt Aloes, an Ounce 
aud a half; Agarick, and Roots of Florentine Orris, 
each an Ounce; beat all to powder, and give 
them with a quart of Milk warm from the Cow, 
keeping him bridled ſix hours before, and four 
tours after, without diſcontinuing his uſual Diet. 
Luce the body was cool'd before by the Diet, the 

durge will occaſion no heat or diſorder. The ſame 
W ict is an admirable preſervative from ſeveral Di- 
empers, eſpecially at the end of a Campaign, or 

iter a long Journey. 
If the Horſe loſes his Appetite, when he begins 

o eat the Meal, tye a chewing Ball to his Bit, 

newing it often; for it not only reſtores the Ap- 

E. but contributes to the Fattening of the 

orſe. 


CHAP. XXVII. 
Of the Palpitation of the Heart. 


HE Beating, or Palpitation of the Heart, is a 
violent motion, by which it endeavours to 
ipel ſomething that oppreſſes it. *Tis occaſion'd 
hard riding, violent exerciſe, corrupt Water, 
«dl nouriſhment, and whatever produces heat or 
ruftions. When 'tis violent, the motion may 
* perceiv*d on the ſides, as likewiſe a noiſe like 
e blows of a Hammer. Some Horſes bear it 
out loſs of Appetite, or any extraordinary 


ating in the Flanks. *Tis a vehement MPR 
ut 
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but not mortal, unleſs it be accompanied with a2 
Horſes once ſeiz'd with it are uſually ſub. 


Fever. 
ject to it afterwards, 

The Cure is perform'd by a frequent repetition 
of Bleeding, Glyſters, and Cordial Remedies. For 
Glyſters, I refer you to the foregoing Chapters, 


As for Cordials, you have the Electuary of Kermes, 
the Cordial Powder, the Lieutenant's Powder, and 


the Cordial Balls, which are to be repeated every 


day, or at leaſt once in two days. If the Palpitation 


be accompanied with a vehement beating in the 
Flanks, give him a quart of a Cordial mixture, 
of the Waters of Vipers-graſs, Scabious, Carduus 


Benedictus and Roſes, with an Ounce of the Con- 
fection of Hyacinth, without Muſk or Ambergreeſe, | 
and one of the Cordial Bails reduc'd to powder, rin- 
ſing the Pot and Horn with halt a pint of the 


ſame Cordial Waters. Or, 


Take Buglaſs, Borrage, and Bawm, of | 


— Ag each a handful ; boil them in a ſufficient | 
1 of quantity of Water , for tbe ſpace of 
the Heart. half a quarter of an hour, till the 


Water be reduc'd to a pint, 
moving it from the Fire, add two handfuls of Sorrel, 
and let it ſtand till it be cold, Difſolve in the 
ftrain'd Liquor, an Ounce and a half of the Conſerc 
of Roſes, half an Ounce of the Confection of Hyacinth, 
without Muſe or Ambergreaſe, and ten grains of Saf- 


fron, 


with Sal Polychreſt ; repeating the Glyſter every 
ſix hours, and the Potion once a day; keeping 
him to a ſpare diet of moiſten'd Bran, without 
Oats, and walking him frequently at a Foot-pace. 
When the Palpitation is perfectly cur'd, 'twill be 
convenient to give him the Purge preſcrib'd in the 
foregoing Chapter; walking him next day, till the 
evacuation is quite over: After which, you may 

| give 


Then re. 


Make your Horſe drink it lukewarm, and 
two hours after give him an Emollient Glyſter, | 
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give him his uſual allowance of Oats. This 1s a 
general method of Cure for all ſorts of Pal pitati- 
ons. 

If it be Summer, and if you per- ; 
ceive an exceſſive heat in the Horſe's — 
Body; let him Blood in the Neck- cue hear. 
Vein, and make him ſtand in Water 
up to the Neck for an hour; then give him a 
Draught, compos'd of the Waters of Vipers-graſs, 
Yabious, Roſes, and bitter Succory, of each a glaſs- 
; with an Ounce of Cream of Tartar, and four 
Hunces of Syrup of the juice of Sorrel, or of Violets. 
You may likewiſe give him an Ounce of Sal Poly- 
chreſt, in a quart of Wine, and walk him an hour 
or leſs, according to his ſtrength, and afterwards 
give him an Emollient and Cooling Glyſter, with Sal 
Polychreſt in it. | 

it it be Winter, and no exceſſive 
heat be perceiv'd in the Horſe's Body; . — f ” 
omit letting Blood, unleſs there be — 
great oppreſſion (in which caſe you 
may open the Veins of the Thighs, or that in 
of Briſket) and exhibit the following Cordial 

otion, 

Take Carduus Benediftus, Sage, and Roſemary, of 
" a handful ; boil 'em in a pint and a balf of 
Water, to the Conſumption of half a pint, To the 
Hain'd liquor add a pint of White-wine, Juniper 
berries, round Birthwort, Myrrb, and ſhavings of 
Ivory, of each a Dram; Galangal, Cinnamon and 


** 


de, of each a Scruple ; Saffron, fix Grains ; all 
ue powder. Make your Horſe drink this Potion 
ixewarm, then walk him half an hour; and two 
wurs after give him a Glyſter of three quarts of the 
em/lient Decoction, with four Ounces of the Carmina- 
de purging Oil, a quarter of a pound of Oil of Bay; 
id !%0 Ounces of Butter. : 
n 


— ——— — 
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In all caſes, you muſt be cautious of over- cooling ol 
the Horſe's Body; for, as I ſaid before, their Con. Ml 
dition is different from that of Mens. 

Mis 

a 

CHAP. XVII. qual 

A 

Of Fevers. | O's 

Whe 

Igorous young Horſes of a ſlender make, ate MY © * 
V often attack'd by putrid Fevers; in which M 
caſe, they ſtupidly hang their Heads, and can ſcarce each 
keep their Eyes open; they reel as they go; the . Cc 
Tongue and roof of the Mouth is blackiſh, roug! YI :* © 
and dry ; a great heat 1s ſpread over all the Body; uſt 6 
their Eyes are red, their Breath hot and ſharp, and . 
their Flanks beat violently. win 


As for the Cure: Let Blood immediately, ſome- M © 
times in the Neck, Temple, or Eye-Veins; and , © 
ſometimes in the Briſket, Flanks, or Veins of the . 
Thighs; for bleeding eaſes the diſtended Veſſels, 1 *< 
allays the Heat and Ebullition; and by leſſening 
the quantity of the humours, gives nature an op- 
portunity of ſubduing the reſt. Feed the Horſe 
with green Barley, Dandelion, and the tops of Vine. 
leaves; and that in ſuch a quantity, as 1s juſt ſuff- 
cient to keep him from ſtarving. For his ordinary} 
drink, boil two Ounces of white Tartar, in fine pow- 
der, in two quarts of Water, for a quarter of an hour: 
Then pour the Decoction into a pailful of Water, 
with a handful of Barley-flower; and let him drink} 
as much as he pleaſes. 

Nothing 1s of more uſe for allay- 

— — ing the neat, and quieting the com- 
* motion of the humours, and prov0- 
king Urine powerfully; than what 

follows. 
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follows. Put a quart of Tater, with wo Ounces of 
g of Tartar in a brat. # Pet, with a cover, and 

it over the Fire, til te Salt be did. 'Di/: 
e after the ſame manier an vw e , Sal Ar- 


nac iu towed? „„ in another guart of ater. 
Mix the two Solutions in a Pail, pert All up the 
Pail with Water, adding a little Barley- flower, to 

quality the unpleaſant Taſte. This Febrifuge ought 
th ays to be mix'd with his drink, for it excels 
dal Prunellæ, and all others that can be preſcrib'd. 
When the Horſe docs not eat or drink, let him be 
ways bridled, with a Bag ty'd to the Bit con- 
mining Aſſa fetida and Savin, both in powder, of 
eich falf an Ounce. 

Cordial Waters are very proper in 
this caſe, for they inable nature to re- 
iſt the malignity, and by their moi— 
ſure allay the internal heat. For inſtance: Take 

e pints of the Waters of Sc, abiotts, Car. . Bene- 
"I Scorzonera, and Dee: of the M. adgw f, with 
i Ounce of the Confeclian of Alkermes. Make the 
Horſe drink it up; and repeat it next day, if there 
de Occaſion. 

Aboveall, Glyſters repeatd d, if there a 

de occaſion, three or ſour times a day, po ig 
clic ve the Horſe moſt effectually. Tate Peters. 

5 Ounces of tb Sccriæ of Liver of Anti- 
ny, in fine POwders boil them in five pints of Dey, made 
Corts Milk; and after two or three bei Ws Wan, 

nde ot from toe Fire, "op tnmed: ately add two 
was of Coloquintida, ſſicd ſinall; and after *tis 

mit cold, preſs out the 4 — to which add a 
guurter of a pound of Butter; and inject it luke- 

um. This is a purgative Glyſter, that muſt not 

* uſed daily; but the following may be repeated 


real times a day. 


A Cordial Po- 
tion. 


. of Take 


| 
] 
N 
| 
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Aer Take a ſufficient quantity of the ſof- 
Glviter. tening Herbs, and Fennel-ſeed, beaten 

66 With an Ounce and an half of Sal Ps. 
lycoreſ., aud rwo handſuls of coe Barley. Boil and 
f'rain, adding to the ſirained Liquor Oil of Ro. 
ſes and Violets, of each four Ounces z extracted Caf- 
a, or Beneaium Laxaticum, three Ounces, In- 
ect it often, and rub the Horſe now and then 


againſt the Hair, to give vent to the fuliginous 


Vapours by opening the Pores. But it the Fever 
continues three days without intermiſſion, you may 
ſuperſede all Medicines, and throw the Horſe upon 
the Dunghil; for in that time, the Liver is quite 
conſum'd by the heat, as appears by the Diſſection 
of Horſes that die of Fevers. 

In the Declenſion of the Fever, it 
will be neceſſary to exhibit a Purge; 
for which end, I recommend the fol 


A Purge for 
a Fever. 


lowing, which purges effectually, without heating 


the Body, 


Take powder of white Tartar, and fine Mitre, «fi 


each two Ounces; put em in an earthen Diſh, and kincs 


*em with a live Coal. After the matter is ſufficient! 
burnt and cold, beat it to a fine powder 3 put it ini 


Water and I hite-wine, of each a quart, with four Oui 
ces of Senna. Let*em ſtand all Night in a cold infuſion, 
Then pour the ſtraiu'd infuſion upon four or five drank 
of Scammony, in fine foxder, incorporated with half 4 
found of Honey prepar'd with the Herb Mercury; fir 
ring all gently with a Peſtle in a Mortar. Give the 
whole quantity, keeping the Horſe bridled four hour 
before, and three hours after, Feed him with mol 
ſten'd Bran inſtead of Oats; and twenty four hour 
after, walk kim gently for the ſpace of an hou! 
This Medicine may be ſafely adminiſtred on 1 
occaſions, without any danger of heating, or 
flaming the Body, 
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CHAP. XXXE 
Of the Farcin. 


HE Farcin is a ſwelling, that frequently ap- 
pears with an Ulcer, ſpreading almoſt over 
12 whole Body; caus'd by a corruption in the 
Blood, and a certain malignity of the humors. It 
has ſome affinity with the French Pox in Men; 
and is cured like that, by removing the Cauſe, 1. e. 
purifying and ſweetening the Blood; for which 
end, feed your Horſe with moiſten'd Bran, bleed 
him, and two days after keep him bridled fix hours, 
or till Morning; at which time give 1 
tim Saſſafras Weed, Sarſaperilla, and 7 & for the 
Guaiacum, in groſs powder, of each three parcin. 
Ounces ; in a quart of White-wine : Rin- 
ing the Pot and Horn, with half a pint of the 
ame Wine; which he muſt alſo drink, and ſtand 
bridled fix hours. Then give him moiſten'd Bran 
ind Hay, and ſuffer him to eat and drink two 
hours. Then let him ſtand bridled all Night as 
before, and take the ſame Doſe next Morning; 
continuing the ſame method three, or, if need be, 
ix days. When the knots are ripe, open 'em, if 
they do not break of their own accord; and ha- 
ring drawn out all the matter, dreſs em every day 
"th the Ointment of Portugal. 

[i a Farcin be of ſo long ſtanding, 
that the Liver and Lungs are corrupt- 
td and waſted; or that it is accompa- 
nied with a running at the Noſe, or ſeizes on the 
kernels; or that the knots void great pieces of 
'eſh, like large Muſhrooms; no Cure is to be ex- 
!*cted, eſpecially after a ſucceſsleſs adminiſtration 

b of of 


| 


= 
'Y 


Of an invete- 
rate Farcin. 


= 


| 
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of the foregoing Remedies. However, if the Lungs 
are only dry'd, and but ſlightly ulcerated, ſome- 
what may be done; or becauſe the condition of the 
Lungs is not eaſily trac'd, 'twill be proper to make 
making the Horle champ twenty four 
hours together, upon two Ounces of Aſla fætida, 
ſpread upon a ſtick, and wrap'd up in a Cloth, 
wichout ſuGering him to eat or drink all the while: 
for a Horſe may faſt ſo long without danger, By 
this means he will caſt forth a prodigious c quantity 
of filthy humours; and, if the Lungs be not con- 
ſum'd, or the Liver ulcerated, he may recover, 
And perhaps it would not be amis to put a ſecond 


ſtick of freſh Aſſt fætida into his Mouth, after 


twelve hours. 


This done; if the Horſe be fleſhy and full of 


raw, tough and viſcous humors, like your Dutch) 
bulky Horſes : Infuſe ten Ounces of the ſhavings of 


Giuaiacum-Wwood, or, for « cart of that, of Box woe 
in nine pints of Water, for teh e bo PUTS, ON bet 
Aſhes, Then boil with p gentle heat in a cover'd V- 
ſel, 40 the C07, einn, "1041 of the {/ ird fart of the Wa- 
ter. Give the Horſe a quart of the ſtrain'd liquor 
every day, for eight days together, keeping him 
bridled three hours before and after, and then purge 
him; for the Decoction attenuates and prepares ths 
humor tor Evacuation. 

If the Horſe be lean, dry and cholerick ; P 
four Ounces of China Roots, cut very ſmall, into 4 
large glaſs Bottle, well ftopd. After they' ve in 


us d fit. en hours, boil em ever a gentle Fire, in 


a coverd Veſſel, to the conſumptian of one hall 
Give your Horſe a third part of the ſtrain'd 1iquoy 
lukewarm, every Morning, keeping him bridled 
two hours before and after. It muſt be prepar 


freſh every three days, becauſe 'tis apt to ſowfe 
After eight Doſes, purge him, for this Decoctio 


prepal 0 


f 


| 
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prepares the humors for Evacuation, without aug- 
menting the heat. 

For a Horſe of a middling nature, give, for ſix 
or eight days, the Decoction of Sar/aperilla, pre- 
par'd like that of China, only allowing a third park 
more of Sarſaperilla, becauſe 'tis to prepare thicker 
\umors, in order to purgation; which ſucceeds 
nuch better after a ſuitable preparation of the hu- 
mors. 

After Purgation, repeat the Decoctions to dry 
the habit of the Body. The ſame method of Cure 
s alſo very effectual for Coach-Horſes troubled with 
Pains or filthy Sores in their Legs; for this extir- 
dates the Cauſe, and prevents Relapſes, which other 
methods will not do. Inſtead of the Decoctions, 
you may exhibit two Ounces of the powder of the 
eſpective Ingredients, in a quart of White-wine, tho? 
nd-ed the powders are not altogether ſo good, as 
the Decoctions; eſpecially that of China for lean, 
ly, and cholerick Horſes. Saſſafras in powder, is 
10.deſpicable Medicine. 


CHAP. XXX. 


I the Ebullition of the Blood, or Blood-Running 
Itch. 


Ong reſt, and want of exerciſe, hindring the 

difipation of ſuperfluous humors; do uſu- 
ly occaſion a redundancy of Blood, upon which 
5 ſubtiler part, penetrating the ſubſtance of the 
zh, cauſes external tumors, oftentimes milta- 
in for the Farcin ; though the ſuddenneſs of their 
ppearance, and their eaſy Cure, together with 
cir ſoftneſs and looſeneſs, are plain diſtinguiſhing 
Mrks. 


14 This 
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This Diſtemper is eaſily cured by bleeding plen. MW Aft 
tifully once or twice in the Neck-Veins. If unſea- MW int 
ſonable bleeding occaſions a Fever, by repelling the IM '/ 7: 
humour, you muſt immediately inject a Glyſter; J 
and an hour after give an ounce or two of Venice Lr 
Treacle or Diateſſaron in wine; which will drive out I cf / 
the humour, and at laſt cure the Horle. Mn! 

Sometimes the exceſſive heat and boiling of the 194 
Blood, occaſions its forming it ſelf into little knots, I gent 
or bunches, in ſeveral parts of the Body; which is MW tt: 
elfectually cur'd by giving every day an Ounce and Ho: 
an half of Liver of Antimony ; or three or four Do- bim 
ſes of Cinnabar Pills; for ſuch Medicines cool and FF bot! 
purify the Blood. Sal Prunellæ given in the YI the 

Horſe's Bran, will prevent this Diſtemper, by ex- bis 
pelling the bilious ſerioſities, and that perhaps by 1 


— 


— 
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| Of the Molten Greaſe. erer. 
| W for it 
| HF Molten Greaſe is a Diſtemper, to which = 
fat Horſes are moſt ſubject; for their tough 8 
| ſlimy humours (miſtaken for melted fat) are by vit. * 
| tue of an agitation and a provident ſtruggle of nn Hort 
ture, thrown into the Guts, in order to Evacuation; no 5 

| and thiscaſe is beſt known, by putting one's hand in- I [> 


to the Horſe's Fundament, forif the greaſe is molten, 
| 2 whitiſh film will cover the Excrements thus drawn 
forth. Boil 

Upon the leaft Suſpicion of the Molten Greaſe; , 

put into the Horſe's Fundament, your Hand and 

Arm, anointed with freſh Butter; and draw forth 


o urs, 's 
not only the Dung, but all the ſlimy * 256 


| 


f 
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After you have rak'd him carefully, let him Blood 
in the Neck; and half an hour after inject a Ger, 
if two Ounces of Benediftum Laxativum, one Ounce 
of Sal Gemma, (or Sal Polychreſt, or the Sceriæ of 
Liver of Antimony). and à quarter of a pound of Honey 
of Violets; all diſſalved in two quarts of the com- 
mm Decotion , adding Emetick Wine, and the Urine 
ia fund Man, of each a pint. Then walk him 
cently, for half an hour, to make the Glyſter work. 
After that, give him about half a pint of the juice of 
Houſleek, mix'd with a pint of White-wine, walking 
him gently for the ſpace of an hour; for that juice, 
both cools, cleanſes and heals: Afterwards repeat 
the Glyſter, and endeavour by all means to retrieve 
bis Appetite. 

[ have often adminiſtred the following Glyſter, 
with very good ſucceſs. After you have rak*d 
jour Horſe, and allow'd him ſome time to reſt, 
cut the Neck of a young Sheep or great Lamb in the 
dtable, receive the Blood into a hot Pipe, and in- 
„et it warm by way of Glyſter; to be repeated 
every twelve hours, inſtead of all other Glyſters ; 
'or it moiſtens and tempers the Guts, and is ſel- 
dom or never thrown out till the uſual time of 
anging, when it appears clotted among the Ex- 
rements, 

When the Diſeaſe is of longer ſtanding, bleed your 
Horſe, and half an hour after, give him two ſtink- 
ng Pills in a pint of Wine, or of Beer, if it be in 
dummer; an hour after repeat the ſame doſe; and 
iter a like interval, repeat it again. Half an hour 
iter the laſt Doſe, inje& the following Cher. 
Bil tzwo Onnces of the Scorie of Liver of Antimony, 
rad to fine Powder, in five pints of Beer or bey; 
er two or three briſk waums, remove the Veſſel 
um the Fire, and adding a quarter of a pound of 


% Butter, injet the Glyſter bload-warm. For 
1 wand 
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want of the Glyſter; you may thruſt a piece of 
Soap into the Fundament, 
It the Diſtemper be extreamly violent, and the 
Horſe is very reſtleſs and troubled with a vehement 
Palpitation of the Heart, and if a great deal of MI 1-{ 
lime is drawn out of the Fundament; give him a aer, 
Glyiter, of Sheep's Blood warm, every two hours: not 
If the violence of the Diſeaſe ſtill continues, 'twill I the 
be convenient to give him three Doſes of the Pills, "FF oe 
two or three hours after the laſt of the former ing 
Doſes, without fearing the ill conſequences of gi. Te 
ving io large a Doſe; tor the heat of theſe Pills is n 
qualified by the Antimony, and the fix*d Salt, with nie! 


which they abound. br! 

This method will always ſuccced, if it be ſeaſona- FF ;; re 
bly begun; but if the firſt inſults are over-look'd, WY rice 
cis a dangerous caſe. If this Diſeaſe is attenced by N p 


a running ; of much matter at the Noſe, *tis a ſign c:uf 
of Death; eſpecially if the humors are frothy, If wy 
| | it be caus'd by violent exerciſe, or overheating, is Ag. 
a hard matter to cure it. I have obſerved ſome Ml unc 
Horſes ſelz'd with it in the Stable, others after very lan 
moderate riding; and others again after the violent FF pure 
agitation of the Body, occaſion'd by Cholick Pains; MW Wor 
in all which caſes the Cure is the fame. alloy 
Since the ſtinking Pills, mention'd but now, MW Gin 
are of excellent uſe for Horles, not only in this, M tion 

but in many other Diitempers, *rwill not be im-YF of : 

proper to rake a view of their Compoſition, "IF Ing, 

this, the | 

| Take the reddeſt and cleareſt Aſifprep 
| Ive ſtinting fetida, Ba yherries of Provence or Ita- Ingre 
| N i ly, and Liver of An Fimony, of each an in ch 
Feoundering, &qual quan tity; beat 'em to powder cb 
Chzlick and and mix 'em carefully with a Peſtlr, lt ap 
Fe vers. in a large Mortar, pouring on by d. her” 


| orees, @ ſt ficient quantity of * be! 
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incorporate em. Make Pills weighing fourteen 
drams each, to be dried on the bottom of a hair 
Sieve, and kept as long as you will, In the an- 
cient Compoſition, the Liver of Antimony was 
t out. But I chuſe to add it, becauſe it ren- 
ders the Pills more agreeable to the Stomach, and 
more proper and ſafe in Fevers; and by promoting 
the inſenſible Tranſpiration, quickens the ſlow 
operation of the Aſſa fætida. This method of mix- 
ing all the powders together, is much prefera- 
ble to the former way of diſſolving the Aſſa fætida 
n Vinegar, and evaporating the Solution to the 
thickneſs of Honey, and then adding the powders; 
for by this means the volatile Salt of the Aſſa fætida 
s retain'd, which in the other way would evapo- 
rate with the ſteams of the Vinegar ; and the un- 
ſupportable ſtench and ſharp ſmel] that uſually 
czuſes violent Head-aches, is corrected. Some 
would perſuade us, that the volatile Salt of the 
Aſa fœtida, is lodg'd in an Oily viſcous Subſtance, 
incapable of evaporating with the Vinegar ; but 
am not of their opinion. Indeed, if the reddiſh 
pure Aſſa fœtida, without any mixture of Earth or 
Wood, cannot be had; 'twill then be not only 
allowable, but neceſſary to diſſolve the impure 
Gum in Vinegar, and evaporate the ſtrain'd Solu— 
tion to the thickneſs of Honey, and make Pills 
of that with the other powders; becauſe thoſe 
Impurities would weaken their Virtues, But ar 
tic ſame time they are certainly inferiour to thoſe 
prepar'd the other way. Aſia fætida, the chief 
Ingredient of theſe Pills, is a Gum that grows 
in the India on a Buſh, with ſmall leaves re- 
{mbling Rue; and that in ſtony and dry places. 
It appears about the end of Summer, and is ga- 
herd in Aulumu. Notwithſtanding its ſtench, 
the Indians uſe it in their Sauces, and anoint their 
| Pots, 
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Pots and drinking Veſſels with it. The beſt Af; 


fætida grows in the Province of Utrad, in the In. 


dies; for that which comes from Per/i2, grows on 
a Plant, with leaves like thoſe of a Fig-tree, and 
is much inferior to the other, 


Theſe Pills are ſo univerſally uſeful, and withal 


ſo cheap and portable, that no body ſhould be 
without *em. In the molting of the Greaſe, and 
Foundering, they are of ſingular uſe, if they be gi. 
ven as I directed above; only if the Horſe be foun- 
der'd, as ſoon as you let him Blood, you muſt pick 
his Feet, and pour Oil of Bay into his Fore-feet, 2 
ping; them with Flax, and laying hot Embers upon 
the Flax, with Splents over all; and renew the ſame 
Application thrice, once every fix or four hours; 
and twenty four hours after ſuffer him to lie down, 
The Horſe muſt neither eat nor drink for four 
hours after the laſt of the three Doſes z nay, it 
would be convenient to keep him twenty four 
hours from drinking, and two or three days from 
Hay or Oats. 

Three Doſes of theſe Pills, exhibited according 
to the above-mentioned Method, may perhaps cure 
that fatal kind of Cholick, calPd the red Gripes; 
being follow'd by a Glyſter. of warm Sheep's, or 
Cult's Blood. In Fevers they are very proper, the 
Horſe being carefully cover'd up after the firſt Doſe; 
adding another Doſe next Morning, together with 
frequent Glyſters; for tho? the beating of his Flanks 
increates at firſt, it will abate quickly after. 


FP 
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C HAP. XXXII. 


7 rns, Bots, or Trunchions, bred in the Body 
of a Horſe, 


Orms are the product of crude undigeſted 

humors. The Remedies preſcrib'd againſt 
Worm-Cholicks are proper on this occaſion, To 
which we may add the following powder. 

Take the jeeds of Coriander, Let- 
ee, Rapes and Colewort, of each two 2 Z 
Ounces; Ledoary an Ounce, ſhavings 
" Hartſhorn, four Ounces: Make a powder. Doſe, 
:wo Ounces a day with Oats or Bran moiſten'd with 
Wine, for twelve days together; after which, give 
jour Horſe a proper Purge; for Purgation is al- 
ways neceſſary in this caſe. 

The following Remedy is alſo very ; 
proper for killing Worms. Take an = 6 
Ounce of the filings of Steel, mixt with une. 
naiſtend Bran; give it to your Horſe 
daily, 'till he has eaten a whole pound; and then 
purge him. This Steel courſe is very proper for 
Horſes return'd from the Camp, or from a long 
ſourney; for Worms are oftentimes the hidden cauſe 
of their not thriving. Beſides, Steel is an excellent 
Medicine againſt all obſtructions whatſoever. 

The powder of Earthworms dry*d in an Oven, 
n an earthen Pot, cover'd, after they have vomit- 
el up all their filth by lying fix hours in clean Wa- 
ter; giving every Morning from one to two Ounces 
in a quart of good Wine, for ſeven or eight days; 
is an effectual Remedy againſt Worms. 


CHAP, 
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CHA P. XXXIII. 
Of Swaying of the Back, and Falls. 


F the Ligaments of the Bones of the Back are 
ſtretch'd by a fall; the Back is faid to be ſway'd: YI. 
And if a Vein be broken within the Body, the ex. J.“ 


travaſated Blood curdles, and putrifies, and pro- 


duces very dangerous Diſtempers. Mules are © 


more ſubje& to the ſwaying of the Back, than 
Horſes; becauſe the Ridge of their Back being 
higher, is not ſo firmly ſupported by ther 
Ribs. 

For the Cure : Take two pounds of Blood from 
the Neck-Veins immediately; and having chaf'd 
his Back with your hand, till it grow warm, apply 


two large ſcaritying Cupping-glaſies, one on each II, 
ſide, where he complains moſt of pain, or where M* 


the extravaſated Blood is lodg'd. Then put your 
Horſe into a frame, and hang him up; or elſe en- 
cloſe him with Grates, ſo that he cannot move his 


Body, and let him remain in that poſture five or 


ſix Weeks. Then rub upon his Back, equal quan- 
tities of Spirit of Wine, and Oil of Turpentine, 
ſhaken together in a Viol till they grow white 


as Milk; after which, apply the red Honey Charge 


hot, adding half an Ounce of Galls, at every Ap- 


plication; and applying a freſh Charge every time, 


without taking away the former. This application 
will occaſion a ſwelling of the Back; which may 


afterwards be remov'd by the Baths and Fomenta- 


tions preſcrib'd againſt Swellings. In want of the 


Honey Charge, you may apply the Ointment of Mont. 


pelicr for two or three days; and then proceed to the 


Fomentations. If your Horſe voids Blood ſtill at the 


Mouth 


r 
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Mouth or Noſe, give him every day Sal Polychreſt, 
nd Juniper- berries beaten, of each an Ounce, in a pint 
of red Wine, for eight days together: And ſor the 
rl four days inject every day an Anodyne Glyſter, 

er you have rak'd his Fundament. 

I theſe Remedies prove ſucceſsleſs, as it often 

ppens in very great Strains; make two or three 
ciſions with a large Iron ſlice, and ſeparate the 
din trom the Fleſh on the Reins, (or that part of 
de back that lies behind a little Saddle) about the 
weadth of half a Foot, on each fide of the Back- 
one, *rill you come to the Hip-bone. Then ſtop 


de holes with ſlices of Hog's-lard, of the thickneſs 


f half a Crown, and two or three Fingers breadth 
ong and broad, to hinder the Skin from growing 
9 the Fleſh. Rub the ſeparate Skin with an Oint- 
nent made of equal parts of Popul-um, and the 
Vntment of Marſhmallows ; covering the whole 
art with a Lamb's-Skin, the woolly ide inward ; 
ad laying a Saddle-cloth over all. Then hang u 
tour Horſe, or fix him in ſuch a poſture, that he 
my not be able to ſtir, and give him a Glyſter 
ery Night of Sal Polychreſt; and every day a 
Potion of an Ounce of Aſſa tetida in powder, mixt 
vith a pint of Wine, for cight days together. 
iter forty eight hours uncover the fore place, 
0 you will find it very much ſwollen; as it muſt 
de in order to the Cure. Take out the Lard, and 
"eſs out the reddiſh matter in the Sore. Then 
Put in freſh picces of Lard, and chafe the whole 
fart With the above— mention'd Ointment ; after 
tat, cover it up as before, and dreſs it after the 
me manner, once in forty eight hours, for the 

pace of twelve days. After which, omit the Lard, 
nd dreſs it with the Duke's Ointment, keeping it 
over'd and drefling it every day, till the Skin be 
united to the Fleth, and the Sores head, Twenty 
TWO 
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two days after the beginning of the Cure, voii 4 
may take away the Lamb's-Skin; and ten dy Fr 
after that ſuffer the Horſe to ſtir, walking him a P 
little; and fo accuſtoming him to Travel by de nev 
rees. W for: 


Inſtead of ſeparating the Skin, you may girs the 


h 
[ 
1 
: 


the Fire (which is an eafier, and no leſs effecty,(M 2 fir 

Remedy) piercing the kin with a red hot Iron tinu 

and making holes all over the ſame part, at the He: 

diſtance of an Inch from each other. Then apply cele 

a good Plaiſter, and over that, two Sheets of Pa the | 

per; after which, hang up your Horſe for a Month may 

and when the Scabs are fallen, dreſs the Sorea gren 

| with the Duke's Ointment, and proceed as be form 
| fore. of 6 
nd 

. — I of C 

| Roſe 

C HAP. XXXIV. I. 


Of the fecelling of the Cods or Stones; and þ 7 


bruis'd or hard Stones. hen 


of wh 
== ſwelling of the Cods or Stones, may proW" tin; 


ceed from a ſerous humor that deſcendii v co 
along the production of the Peritonæum; or from be ſut 
a Defluxion, occaſion'd by the ſtroke of anotheii Ointn 
Horſe ; or from a Rupture or downfall of the Guts weint 
occaſion'd by a Strain. ene, 
If it be only a flight Inflammation ren: 
oben 9-97 riding the Horſe into the cold WateqWite Su 
"2 of the will repel it. But if the Inflammation It a 
be violent, you muſt apply the folgW'ery | 
lowing Pultis. Take yellow Wax, freſh Butter {tal o 
and Oil Olive, of each half a found; ſtrong Vinegs! Ful. 
half a fint; boil 'em together, till the U nega | ne W 
aN 
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almoſt conſumed. Then remove the Veſſel from the 
Fire z and adding an Ounce of Camphyr, make a 
Pultis, to be applied to the ſwollen Cods, and re- 
new'd after four Hours; without taking away the 
former, or covering the part. This will remove 
dhe Heat and Pain, and the Swelling too, if it be 
I : ſimple Inflammation. But if the Swelling con- 
tinues ſtill, and the Stones hang low, after the 
eat and Pain are gone, 'tis a Sign of an Hydro- 
M cele, i. e. that by a Relixation of the Peritonæum, 
MJ the Cods are fill d with Water; which, if retain'd, 
WM may corrupt the Stones, and occaſion a fatal Gan- 
i ercne. In which caſe, after the Application of the 
W former Pultis, you muſt make a fort 
of Gruel of Birley- meal and Vinegar ; 
and when 'tis almoſt boiPd, add half the quantity 
-o Chalk, with a ſufficient quantity of Oil of 
Roſes and Quinces, and two Pugils of Salt; and 
wply it as hot as you can touch it with your 
Hand, binding it on very carefully. Or, inſtead 
of that, boil a ſufficient quantity of Beans 1n 
the Lees of Wine, till they grow ſoft; 
en beat em to a Maſh; to two pounds # os _ 
of which, add halt an Ounce of Caſtor 
oY fine powder, and ſew all up in a Bag, large enough 
do cover the Stones, to be bound on as hot as it can 
de ſuffer'd, the Cods being firſt anointed with the 
ei Ointment or Oil of Roſes. Twenty four Hours after, 
s woint again, and heat the Bag in the ſame Lees of 
Wine, in which the Beans were boiPd ; continuing 
onWM'0 renew the Application after the ſame manner, till 
ceniWQie Swelling be abated. 
10 If all proves ineffectual, and the Stones hang 
rery low, and feel as if they contain'd a great 
deal of Water, you muſt geld your Horſe at the 
Full- Moon; and, if the Stones were not Ulcerated, 
ne Wound may be eaſily _ 


Of an Hydrocele. 
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When by a Relaxation of the Peri. I 
tonæum, the Guts fall into the Cods, n 
'0u muſt endeavour to put up the 
fallen Gut with your Hands; or if you cannot do 
it otherwiſe, caſt the Horſe on his Back on ſoſt 
Ground, and bind his two Legs on each Side toge- 
ther, and having bath'd the Stones with lukewarm 
Water, put up the Guts with your Hand. Then 
apply the following Bag. 

Take the Roots of Comfrey, the Bark of the Pon 
eranate and Oak-Trees, Cyprus, Nuts, green Oak A. 
ples, Sumach and Barberrics, of each four Ounces 
Annis and Fennel-ſeed, of each two Ounces; Flowers 
of Pomeranats, Chamomil, and Melilot, of each ti 
handfuls, poxeder of crude Allum, half a pound, Put 
'em altogether into a Bag, large enough to cover 1 

tones, and ſew it after the manner of a Quilt. Then 
boil this Bag for two Hours in a large potful of 
Sloe Wine; or, for want of that, of thick red Wine; 
after which, apply it mode rately hot to the Stoney 
tying it on dexterouſly with a Bandage paſſing 
round the Flanks, and ty'd on the Rump, heating 
the Quilt in the ſame Wine , every twenty foul 
Hours; and continuing the ule of it for a conli 
derable time. Afterwards the Cods may be fomen 
ted with Aditringent Baths. 

I have ſeen ſome Truſſes for Horſes, ſo dexte 
rouſly made, that they could Jeap very we 
with them. But the ſureſt Remedy is to geld ti 
Horſe, after the Guts are put up; for ſo the Co 
ſhrink up, and the Guts fall no more down 1nt 


them. 


A Cure for a 
Rupture. 


4 Sometimes the Stone grows dry al 
of brusd or hard, by reaſon of a Contuſion, whe 
hard Stones. n 5 

a Horſe entangles himſelf among f 
Bars that are ſet up to ſeparate him from oth 
Horſes; and ſometimes a Defluxion falls upon“ 


v4 
8 
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Ligaments by which the Stone hangs, which is 
more dangerous. 

If the Hardneſs and Contuſion be not very ſtub- 
born, it may be cur'd, by applying the following 
Pultis. Take Honey and freſh Butter melted, of each 
La a pound; juice of gree n Coleworts, a pound 

| laves of Rue, without the Stales, a large _ 
„ black Soap a quarter of a pound; bean-flowe 
a found, Stamp the Rue in a Marble i 
then add the Honey, and afterwards the Juice of 
Coleworts, Butter, and black Soap. Mix them 

WM vl! without Hear, and with the Bean flower make 
J 2 Pultis to be applied cold with a Hog's Blad- 
der, and kept on with a Bandage ty'd about the 
1 Horſe's Back; renewing the Application every Day. 
AM |! the Swelling be accompanied with a great Inflam- 
nM nition, add to the whole Compoſition, two Drams 
et Camphyr, diſſolv'd in three Spoonfuls of Spirit 
wine. But if the Tumour be ſeated in the Li- 
5M gaments above the Stone, you mult chafe the part 
* I Spirit of Wine Camphorated, before you ap- 
e the Cataplaſm. 

ol [tf chere is matter generated in the Stone, apply 
nde the part where the matter ſeems to be ſeated, 
cl Emplaſtrum Divinum, ſpread on very ſoft Leather; 

then apply the Pultis, and, if there be any mat- 
xte tr, the Plaiſter will draw it. The Plaiſter muſt 
weh ©: taken off once a Day, but needs not be 
chang'd. 

You muſt let the Horſe Blood in the beginning 
nd end of the Cure; and give him two Ounces of 
$i Prunelle every Day mix'd with Bran, which 
mult be his only Food. g 

f the matter appears ſo high above the Stones, 
that it cannot be conveniently evacuared , you 
mult open a Paſſage with a red hot Iron at the 
dottom of the Cod, without touching the Stone. 


& 2 Then 
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Then anoint the Cod with Baſilicum, and lay over 


it Beet- leaves ſmear'd with Butter; putting into the 
Hole a Tent anointed with Emplaſtrum Divinum 


melted in Oil of Roſes; which indeed is an excellent 


Remedy, in all cafes, where a Sore is required to 
be kept open. 

This Method regularly purſu'd, will certainly 
cure the Horſe without Gelding; which is to no 
purpoſe, when the Malady is teated in the Liga- 
ments; and is always dangerous, till the pain be 
aſſuag'd and the defluxion ſtopt. 


CHA P. XXXV. 


Of the Last, Loojneſs, or Flux of 
the Belly. 


HE Laſk or Flux, which is frequently fatal 

to Horſes, is occaſion'd by ſuch a Weakneſs of 

the Stomach, that the Food paſſes thro' the Guts 
almoſt without any Alteration, (which is a very dan- 
gerous Caſe;) or by the Corruption of Humours 
either gather'd in the Stomach, or thrown upon it 


from other Parts. 


rotten Hay, frozen Graſs, Rye-ſtraw, and other 
unwholeſome Nouriſhment; drinking very cold Wa- 
ter, immoderate Fatigue, exceſſive Fatneſs, drink- 


ing immediately after the eating of a great quantity | 


of Oats; and ſometimes, want of Exerciſe. If the 


Excrements voided boil and ferment upon the 


Ground, the Diſtemper proceeds from over-heated 


Choler, and is rarely dangerous, nay ſometimes 


If the Excrements are white, *tis a Sigh 


profitabl 
0 


The External Cauſes, are, eat- 
ing too much Provender, feeding upon mouldy or 
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of crude cold Humours ; if they be watery, they 
denote a great Weakneſs of the Stomach. Looſneſſes 
occaſion'd by drinking cold Water in Summer, or 
melted Snow, or eating tender Graſs, or other looſen- 
ing Things, are not to be regarded : But thoſe 
which come without a manifeſt External Cauſe, 
ought never to be neglected. 

As for the Cure: If the Excrements are mix'd 
with ſmall Pieces or Scrapings of the Guts, you 
muſt immediately endeavour to prevent a fatal 
Ulcer in thoſe Parts, by giving two or three times 
a day a pint of a cooling ſoftning Decoction; viz. 
Of ea Ounces of Barley, the like quantity of the Roots 
if Mar/h-mallows, and an Ounce of the powder of Sal 
Prunelle , boiled in three quarts of Water to a quart. 
If the Diſtemper is caus'd by Flegm, you muſt have 
recourſe to Cordial Powders, or Pills, and other 
hot Remedies, capable to ſtrengthen the Stomach, 
and relaxated Parts. 

Sometimes a Looſneſs is a ſeaſonable Effort of 
Nature, to free it ſelf of a troubleſome Load of Hu- 
mours: But if it continues above three Days, with 
the Loſs of Appetite, it muſt be ſeaſonably check'd; 
for ſometimes Horſes are founder'd by its long Con- 
tinuance. 

In this Caſe, the Horſe's Food may be Bran moi- 
ſten'd with Claret, or Barley parch' on a Peel, and 
then ground, and the beſt Hay: But Oats are al- 
together improper. As for Remedies, you may be- 
gin with a ſcouring Glyſter, viz. 

Take Wheat - bran well ſifted, and 1 
wle Barley, of each two handfuls ; Gly - kg 
red Roſes, a handful; true Opium ſlic'd | 
(nal, half a Dram; boil 'em in Whey or ſteel'd 
Water for the ſpace of a quarter of an hour; then 
aid the Leaves of wild Succory, Agrimony , Beets , 
white Mullein, and Mercury, of each a handful. 


2 3 In 


— — — 
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In two quarts of the ſtrain'd Decoction difſolve the 
yolks of ſix Eggs; Honey of Roſes and brown Su- 
gar, of each four Ounces, Mix and make a Glyſter. 
After the Operation of the Glyſter, give him two 


Ounces of Liver of Antimony, or half an Ounce 


of the Golden Sulphur of Antimony, in moiſtened 
Bran, perſiſting in this Method for a conſiderable 
time; for thele Medicines corroborate the Guts, 


and allay the Fermentation of the Humours, This 
done, you may inject an adſtringent Glyſter: For 


inſtance, 
. Take Knotgraſs (or Shepherd's purſe) 
8 and white Mullein, of each a hand 1; 


tle, Lettuce, and Plautaue; of each two Ounces. Beat 
the ſeeds, and boil em in three quarts of Beer or Bar 
ley-water, with half a dram of good Opium cut into thin 
ſlices; then put in the Herbs, and afterwards a hand. 
ful of dryd Roſes. Add to the ſtraining, half a pound 
of Honey of : Roſes, and four Ounces of Sugar of Roſe. 
Make a Glyſter, | 
| | If the Flux be not ſtopp'd by the 
A Potion for g 
n uſe of the Antimony, you may con- 
tinue to repeat the Glyſters; and at 
the ſame time, give the following Potion. Tat: 
eight large or ten ſmall Nutmegs, put em upon a pot 
of a Knife, and held em over a Candle till they be burit 


to a red Coal; then caſt em into a quart of Claret, 


breaking them with your Fingers; and after they hate 
ſteod in infuſion all Night, firain out the Wine in 
the Morning, and make your Horſe drink it blood- 
warm; keeping him bridled two hours before and 
after. This is an excellent Remedy for Men, 


well as Horles, 


Plantanic-l2aves, two handfuls ; wild 
Pomgranate- flowers, half a bandſul; the jeeds of Myr- | 


Fq 
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For a Superpurgation in a Horſe: 
Take of Plantane- leaves in Summer, 0 EY for 
or the ſeeds in Winter, a ſufficient quan- prog Cw 
tity. Boil em in three quarts of Beer; 
and add to the ſtraining, Catholicum, two Ounces; 
Rhubarb and SeaPd Earth, of each four Ounces. 
Make a Glyſter, to be repeated twice or thrice. 
In the mean time, exhibit a Potion of two quarts 
of Milk, in which you have quench'd Steel five 
or ſix times; mix'd with two Ounces of the ſtones 
of roaſted Grapes, and an Ounce and an hal? of 
the ſhavings of Ivory, calcin'd, and beaten to a very 
fine powder. 


CHAP. XXXVI. 
Of the Falling of the Fundament. 


12 Falling out of the Fundament is occa- 
ſioned by a violent Flux, or the Piles, obliging 
the Horſe to ſtrain violently; or (as it often hap- 
pens) by cutting off the Tail; in which caſe, if it 
accompanied with a great ſwelling, *ts almoſt al- 
ways a fatal ſign of a Gangrene ſpreading towards 
the Back : And if it does not quickly yield to the 
ordinary Remedies, the Horſe may be given over 
for loſt. 
This Malady ought never to be neglected; for 
t may be attended with dangerous Conſequences: 
And therefore you mult anoint the place with Oilof 
Roſes bloodwarm, and afterwards endeavour to 
put it up. After two or three ſucceſsleſs attempts, 
jou muſt have recourſe to what follows. 
Beat fix drams of the Salt of Lead in a Mortar, 
Pouring on it by degrees a ſufficient quantity of 
) _ Goats- 
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Goat's Milk, or, for want of that, of Cows Milk, 


till they aſſume the Conſiſtency of a liquid Ointment. An- 


oint the Part with this Ointment, and put into the 


Fundament a Tent dip'd in the ſame ; repeating the 
Application from time to time. Or, 


Take powder of burnt Oyſter-ſhells, two Ounces, the 
green middle Bark of an Aſh-tree beaten, four Ounces, |} 
or, for want of that, two Ounces of the dry Bark; 
good Honey, a quarter of a found; and half a pound of 


the leaven'd Dough of a Rye-loaf ready to be put into 
the Oven. Make a Pultis without heat, to be ap- 


plied cold to the Fundament; renewing the Appli- 


cation every twelve Hours, 
If theſe Applications are not attended with Suc- 


ceſs, as ſoon as the Inflammation and great Heat are 


remov'd, you muſt cut off the part of the Funda- 
ment that hangs out, with a ſharp Knife , heated 
red-hot, to prevent a Flux of Blood. 

If the Fundament ſhrinks into its place when the 


Horſe reits, and falls out again when he trots, 'tisa 
Sign of a Fiſtula: In which caſe, the beſt and moſt 


ſucceſsful Way, is to tie a piece of ſtrong Pack- 


thread about it, and cut it quite off with a red-} 


hot Knife; anointing the Wound afterwards every 


Day with Album Rhaſis, and then rubbing the 


Fleſh with Siccativum Rubrum. 


yo C HA 
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C HAP. XXXVII. 
Of Warts, Chops, Pains, Ratt-tails, Mules, and 


other foul and watery Sores in a Horſe's Legs; 
and of ſwollen and gouty Legs, occaſion d 
ſuch Sores: Together with a deſcription of t 
Compoſition and Virtues of the white Honey- 
Charge, 


3b of the beſt Secrets in the ,,_.. 
World for Warts in Horſes 

Limbs, and likewiſe for the Knots of the Farcin, 
is the following Recipe. 

Put three Ounces of Powder of Copperas into a Cru- 
able, with an Ounce of Arſenick in Powder. Place the 
Crucible in a Charcoal: fire, ſtirring the matter from time 
tv time, but carefully avoiding the ſteams. Continue a 
trelty ſmart degree of heat, till the whole matter be 
{mewhat reddiſb; [then take the Crucible off the fire, 
and, after *tis cooPd, break it, and beat the matter 
to a very fine Powder. Incorporate four Ounces of this 
Poder with five Ounces of Album Khaſis; and make 
an Ointment to be applied cold to the Warts, an- 
einting them ſlightly every day; and they will 
fall off like kernels of Nuts, without cauſing any 
ſwelling in the Legs. But you muſt take care to 
moint only the Warts, and neither to work nor 
ide the Horſe during the application of the Oint- 
ment, When the Warts are fallen of, which will 
happen in a Month's time; dreſs the Sores with 
the Counteſs's Ointment, and in a Month more the 
Cure will be compleated, for the Sores are uſually 
rery deep, when the Warts are large. 


Some 
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Sometimes a ſharp malignant Hu- 


Of Cracks or 


Chops. mour fretting the Skin, occaſions Cleſts 


and Chops on the bough of the Pa- 
ſterns; which are accompanied with Pain and a 
very noiſome ſtench. In this caſe, ſhave away the 
Hair from the ſore place, in order to keep it clean; 
and apply the white Honey Charge, or the Coach- 
man's Ointment, which will quickly heal the Chops, 
if you renew the Application from time to time, If 
foul Fleſh retards the Cure, touch it with Spirit 
of Vitriol two hours before the application of the 
Charge. The Oil of Hempſeed, or that of Linſeed 
ſhak*d in a Vial with an equal quantity of Brandy, 
is allo very proper to qualifie the ſharp Humour, 
and to heal and dry up the Chops. If theſe Remedies 
do not operate effectually, apply one of the drying 
Ointments. When a Horſe is ſubject to theſe Clefts, 
I take it to be the beſt way to keep the Paſterns 
continually ſnav'd, and to cut the Hair off thoſe 
places as often as the Main, taking care not to cut 
the Fetlock. 


- 


Sometimes a ſtinking fretting Mat- 


2 _ is Ty ter iſſues out of the Pores, and deadens 
een 5 4 the Skin of the Paſtern and Fetlock 
Legs. Joynt, and even of the whole Leg, 
and ſometimes is ſo corroſive, that 

it looſens the Hoof from the Coronet at the Heel, 
appearing on the Skin with a white colour. This is 
always uſher'd in by a ſwelling, and accompanied 
with pain; and at laſt aſſumes ſuch a venomous 
quality, that 'tis ſucceeded by Warts and Clefts. 
It appears uſually at the firſt ſide of the Paſterns, 
and afterwards aſcends to the middle of the Leg, 
peeling off ſome part of the Hair. If it continues 
any time, the whole Part is over- run with Warts, 
Clefts, and Nodes, which make the Cure very 
difficult, As for the Cure : Take away two Nn, 
0 
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of Blood as ſoon as you perceive it; then give 
him every Morning for eight days together, the 
Decoction of Guaiacum or Box-wood, and afterwards 
purge him; obſerving the ſame method as was pre- 
ſcrib'd for an inveterate Farcin. This method 
will remove and prevent all ſorts of Infirmities in 
the Legs of Coach-Horſes. In the mean time 
you mult immediately ſhave away the Hair, and, 
if the Leg be not gourded, rub the fore places 
very hard with a Wiſp, and then apply the follow- 
ing Ointment. 

Take a pound of black Soap; an or- | 

| 12 x un Ointment 
diary glaſsful of Spirit of Mine; tuo |, gry u Ma- 
Onces of common Sait beaten ſmall ; try Sores. 
three Ounces of burit Allum, with a 
ſufficient quantity of Meal; make an Ointment , 
to be applied ro the place without any ban- 
dage or cover. The next day waſh the part 
very clean with. a new made Lye, and fo re- 
new the application of the Ointment from time 
to time, | 

Take two Pounas of Common Honey; . 1 
fut them in a new glaz'd Pot, over @ S Oldenburg 
very ſmall Fire. As /con as it begins for the ſame 
ty boil, remove it from the Fire, and uſe. 
incerrorate with it Verdigreaſe in fine 
Poezder, and white Vitriol groſsly beaten, of each 
four Ounces, Then ſet the Pot again on a ſmall 
Fire, ſtirring the matter, and add two Ounces of 
Galls, in very fine Powder. Take it off again from 
the Fire, and after ſtirring it for ſome time, add 
an Ounce of Sublimate, beaten very ſmall, ſtirring 
all tegether till they be cold. And then you may 
make it ſtronger, by adding four Ounces of Aqua- 
fortis. This Ointment may be kept a long time. 
Anoint the Sore ſlightly with it every day. For 


Warts indeed you need not be ſo cautious. - the 
egs 
vO 
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Legs are not gourdy, this will certainly do : But 
if the Legs are ſwollen and gourdy, you muſt take 
what follows. 


A Water for 


Legs. 


Cut off the Hair, and make the Sore 
very clean, and bathe it every Evening with this 
Water; which is the beſt Medicine I ever us'd. 


If the Legs are not Gourdy, the 
The Coach- following Ointment is a cheap and ef- 


en | Qual Remedy for Pains, Clefts, Mules, 


ment for Sores . 
and Rat-Tails. Take common Honey, 


in Legs that 

are not gourdy. and Powder of Copperas, of each a pound 
and a half ; mix them {in a Pot, over 

a gentle fire, ſtirring them conſtantly till they begin to 


boil ; then take off the Pot, aud when the matter is 


half cold, add an Ounce of Arſenick in powder. Then 


ſet it on the Fire again, ſtirring it till it begins ib 


boil. Then take it off, ſtirring it perpetually till it 
grows cold, but ſo as to avoid the noiſome ſmell, An- 
oint the parts ſlightly with this Ointment, once 


every two days, the part being firſt ſhav'd and rub'd 


with a wiſp. If you lay either this, or Oldenburgs 


Ointment, too thick upon the part, *cwill raiſe a a 


Scab, inſtead of drying up the Sore. 

The iwellings accompanying theſe 
EY for Sores, are cur'd by ſhaving the Hair 
. about the ſore place very cloſe, and 


theſe Sorcs. anointing every day with Oil of Lin- 


| ſeed, mix'd and ſhaken with Brandy; 
renewing the mixture every time it is uſed. If 
that does not ſucceed, you muſt apply the white 
Honey-Charge, renewing it every day, and at every} 
dreſſing, wiping away all the matter with Flax. 


If the gourdy Legs are cover'd with Warts, the 
following 


Take white Vitriol and Allum, of each © 
Pains and a found and a half ;, boil them in a clean 
Warts in ſwol- glaz'd Earthen Pot, with five pints of 
len and gourdy Pater, to the conſumption of one half, 
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following Remedy will make them fall away by 
degrees; being call'd, by reaſon of che durableneſs 
of its effect, the Perpetual Cauſtick. 

Put an Ounce of ſtrong Aqua-forrtis, : 
with half an Ounce of Silver-Lace, 1. 
burnt, waſh'd, and dry'd, into a Ma- l Cauſtict. 
trice; placing it on hot Aſhes, till 
the Silver be diffoly'd, which quickly turns reddiſh, 
Then augmenting the Fire, evaporate all the Aqua- 
fortis, and there will remain at the bottom a 
brown matter, which muſt be kept dry and cover'd. 
This Medicine, call'd Lapis Inſernalis, might be 
made more effectual and proper for Men; by 
taking two Ounces of the Filings, or thin plates of 
fine Silver, diſſolv'd in five Ounces of ſtrong Aqua- 
fortis; and pouring the Solution into a al Cu. 
curbit, cover'd with its Alembick; and drawing off 
one half of the Aqua-fortis, with a heat of Aſhes 
or Sand. After the Veſſel is cool'd, you will find 
at the bottom a certain matter, in a faline form; 
which mult be ſet on a ſmall Fire, in a pretty large 
German Crucible, (to prevent its boiling over) 
till the ebullition ceales, and a matter ſinks to the 
bottom; after which augment the Fire a little, and 
the matter will aſſume the form of Oil at the bot- 
tom of the Crucible. Pour this Oil-like ſubſtance, 
into a very clean Mould, ſomewhat hot, and anoint- 
ed with Tallow, Where it will grow as hard as 
Stone; and afterwards keep it in a well ſtop'd 
Glaſs-bottle, and in a dry place. This Stone alone 
rubb*d upon Warts every day, will deſtroy them; 
or, to prevent waite, che ſmalleſt pieces of it may 
be beaten to powder, and ſtrew'd upon the Warts; 
after which the Scabs will quickly fall away. The 
ſecond Preparation is very effectual againſt Cancers 
in Men, if they be tonch'd with it every day, till 
they fall away. *Tis likewiſe proper againſt Figs, 


proud- 


1 
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proud-fleſh, and other Excreſcencies. The Silver 
intangling the Aqua-fortis, keeps up the ſolid 
form; which Copper, Iron, and fuch like imper. 


fect Metals would not do. 


If the Hoof is ſeparated from the Coronet at 


the Heel, the white Honey Charge will cure it, and 


make the Hoof grow. The Compoſition of that 


Medicine 1s as follows. 

Boil eiohteen large Lilly Roots, chort 
The white Ho- 5 2 Y F # x 
ney Charge and 


Plaiſter. a quarter of the powder of Linſeed) in 


tw gallons of Whey, which I take to 
be better than Beer, When the Roots begin to 


grow ſoft and cleave under your Finger, add leaves 
of Mallows and Marſh-mallows, without the Stalks, if 
each ten handſuls, Boil till all be reduc'd to a 


Maſh, pouring in Whey from time to time, to 


make up the wait. Then ſtrain the Maſh through 


a hair-ſieve turn'd upſide down; and boil the ftrain- 


ing for ſome time with Tallow and Butter, of each 


a pound, ſtirring all the while. Then remove the 


Veſſel from the Fire, and as ſoon as you perceive 


that the boiling is perfectly ceas'd, incorporate the 


Ingredients with Honey and common Turpentine, of 


each a pound. It it be not thick enough, thicken it 


with Wheat-flower; but the better way is to boil 
the Maſh at firſt to ſuch a Conſiſtency, as ſhall not 


need any Flower to thicken it. It muſt be kept 


well cover'd; and tho? it appears mouldy, it may 


be very good nearer the bottom. If the moiſture | 


was well evaporated in the boiling, 'twill keep two 
Months in a dry place. If it be too thick, you may 
add a little Beer, when you uſe it. *Tis applied 


cold with Flax, to the fore place ſhav'd, after the 


manner of a Pultis, renewing the application once 3 


day, till the Sores be dry'd up; taking care to wipe 
off the matter from time to time, and to keep the | 


Hair 


(or, for want of theſe, a pound and 
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Hair very ſhort, for it grows very faſt, during the 
uſe of this Remedy. It ought to be bound on 
with broad Liits of Cloth, after the manner of an 
Expulſive Bandage. Inſtead of this Charge, Far- 
riers are wont to apply the white Plaiſter, which 
docs a little temper the ſharp humours, but does 
not aſſuage the ſwelling. *Tis prepar*d thus. Boil 
half a pound of Honey, with a Litron of fine Wheal- 
ther, and a pint of Mit; ſtirring them gently over 
a little fire, till they begin to incorporate and grow 
thick, Then adding four Ounces of common Turpetts 
lire, and two Ounces of Oil Olive, continue boiling and 


ſtirring for ſeme time, and apply it as you do the 


Hiney Charge. This is a cheap Remedy, and not 
altogether ineffectual, when the ſores are ſmall, 
and not inveterate, 

Sometimes after a long Application of the Ho- 
ney Charge, the humours being condenſated upon 
the fleſh, and the moiſture dry'd up, make the 
Legs ſwollen and hard. In which ,,....:» 


cale, Take half a pound of Quickfitver, Gimment to 


and forr Ounces of the powder of Brim- diſſolve Swel- 
tone: Jncorferat? them in a Mortar — in the 
; egg. 


witn the Peſile, till the Quickſilver be 
d. Then adding a found of Tallote, mix and make 
an Ointment, Shave off the Hair very cloſe, and 
alterwards rub the part with a Surcingle till it 
grows hot, without making it raw; then apply this 
Ointment, holding a red-hot Iron-bar near the part, 
to make it penetrate the deeper. Wrap it about 
with a Hog's-Bladder, and lay a cover over that, 
binding on the dreſſing with a piece of Lift, not 
Cords which leave an impreſſion. Renew the ap- 
pliczcion as before, every 40 hours, omitting the 
rubbing with the Surcingle. This Ointment never 
fals to cure inveterate hard ſwellings, unleſs they 
follow a Farcin, or the Horſ- be old; in which caſe 


the cure is abſolutely impoſlible. 
| CHAP. 
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CHAP. AXXVAL 
Of Halter-Caft. 


1 Horſes endeavouring to ſcrub their 


Head, Neck, or any other itching part with their 
hinder Feet, intangle their Foot in the Halter; and 


by ſtruggling violently to Diſengage themſelves, 
occaſion very dangerous hurts in the hollow of the 
Paſtern. In this caſe, clip away the Hair; and 
anoint the part Morning and Evening with equal 


quantities of Linſeed Oil and Brandy, well mix'd by 


ſhaking in a glaſs; taking care in the mean time to 
keep the Foot very clean. I once cur'd a Horſe that 
had cut the inſide of his Paſtern to the bone, upon the 


two Chains, with which he was ty'd, by clipping *? 


off the Hair, applying once a day the white Honey 
Charge bound up with a cover, and anointing the 


Leg with the Duke's Ointment, and applying at the 
ſame time to the Coronet, which was ſwollen and 
inflam'd, an adſtringent of the powder of unſlack d 


Lime, mix'd with the ſecond Water; for I was afraid 


he ſhould have caſt his Hoof. During the Cure, 
there fell off Eſcars; and all the Farriers doom'd 


him to irrecoverable Lameneſs; but in a Month's 
time he was cur'd, and did not halt above ſix Weeks, 


Tis true, many Horſes do not eſcape ſo well: How- 


ever this may ſerve for an Inſtance of the efficacy of 
the white Honey Charge. If the hurts be ſmall, with- 


out a ſwelling, black Soap with Spirit of Wine, or 


the Oil remaining after the evaporation of Wine, 


mix'd with Oil in an equal quantity, or the Duke's 
' Ointment, will quickly heal them. 


The End of the Second Part. 


| | 
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APPENDIX 


CONTAINING 


A Deſcription of ſome Dil- 
eaſes, and the Receipts of 
ſome noted Medicines, 0- 
mitted by Monſ. Solley/el. 

Extracted from the beſt Au- 
thors on that Subject. 


Of the Anticor. 


c HE Anticor is a dangerous Sickneſs, ari- 
: ſing from redundancy or inflammation 
of the Blood, occaſioned either by high 
| Feeding, without Exerciſe; or by hard 
* Þ Riding. In this Diſeaſe the corrupt and in- 
amd Blood rendevouzing about the Heart, gathers 
no a viſible Swelling in the middle of the Breaſt, 

lt oppoſite to the Heart, from whence the word 
anticor is deriv*d. Before this Swelling appears, the 
Horſe groans when laid down, and hanging down 

Aa his 
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his Head refuſes to eat. If this Swelling aſcends 
to the Throat, 'tis preſent Death. To prevent this 
Diſtemper the Horſe ought to be bled before he is 
turn'd to Graſs, or put to feed in the Stable, and 
likewiſe two or three Months after; eſpecially if 
his Blood be black and thick, which is a ſign of 
Inflammation and Corruption, As for the Cure: 
Immediately upon the appearance of the Swelling, 
draw a large quantity of Blood from the Plate- 
Veins, or if you cannot find them, from both ſides 
of the Neck. Then give him a Drink of Diapente, 
with Ale, adding an Ounce of brown Sugar-Candy, 
and half an ounce of London Treacle. After that rub 
the Swelling every Day till it become ſoft, with Hog's- 
greaſe, Boar's-greaſe, and Baſilicon, incorporated to- 
gether in equa] quantities. Then open it, and waſh 
the Sore with Copperas-Water, made of two quar:s of 
Water, half a pound of green Copperas, an handful of 
Salt, a Spoonful of Honey, and a Branch of Roſemary, 
all boiPd together, to the conſumption of half the Liquor, 
the quantity of a Walnut of Allum being added before it 
is taken off the Fire. After you have waſh'd the 
Sore, apply an Ointment made of Roſin and Wax, 


of each the quantity of a Walnut, melted together, haf 


a found of clean Hog's-greaſe, a ſpoonful of Honey, 4 
pound of Turpentine, and an ounce of Verdigreaſe i 
fine powder. Some chuſe to ſtrike the Swelling in 
divers places with a Fleam, that the Corruption 
may iſſue forth; and then anoint it with Hog's 
Greaſe made warm. 
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Of Bleymes. 


. is an Inflammation between the Sole 
and the Bone of the Foot towards the Heel. 
There are three ſorts of Bleymes: The firſt being 
generated in ſpoiled wrinkled Feet with narrow 
Heels, are uſually ſeated in the inward or weakeſt 

uarter. In this caſe, pare the Hoof betimes, and 
let forth the Matter, which is almoſt always of a 
brown colour; then pour in Oil de Merveille, 


ch ging the Hoof with a Remolade of Soot and 


7 urpentine, Theſe Bleymes are prevented by keep- 
ing the Horſe's Feet clean and moiſt, and making 
him ſtand ive or ſix hours every Day in his own 
Dung, moiſten'd with Water; and knocking down 
tlie Heel when he is ſhod, that the Sinew may be 
extended, and ſo prevent the ſhrinking of the in- 
hde of the Hoof, by which the Bleymes are al- 
molt always occaſion'd. 

The ſecond fort, beſides the uſual Symptoms of 
the firſt, infects the Griſtle, and muſt be extirpated, 
as in the cure of a Quitter- bone; giving the Horſe 
every Day moiſten'd Bran, with two ounces of Li- 
ver of Antimony, to divert the courſe of the Hu- 
mors, and purifie the Blood. 

The third ſort is occaſion'd by ſmall Stones and 
Gravel between the Shoe and the Sole. For cure, 
pare the Foot, let out the Matter, if there be any, 
and dreſs the Sore like a Prick of a Nail. If there 
s no Matter, take out the bruis'd Sole. 


Aa 2 Of - 
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Of Seymes or Falſe-Quarters. 


Falſe-Quarter is a Cleft (for the moſt part) on 

the inſide of the Hoof, accompany'd with a 
violent Pain, and ſometimes blecding, and opening 
as the Horſe ſets his Foot to the Ground. This Di- 
ſtemper is only the effect of a dry and brittle Hoof, 
and narrow Heels. For cure; cut away the old 
corrupt Hoof, and then take the Whites of nine Eggs, 
the Powder of Incenje, unſla d Lime, Maſtick, Verdi- 
greaſe, and Salt, of each three Ounces z mingle theſe 
together, then dip in as much Hurds as will cover 
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the Fore-Hoof, lay it on, and all about it lay, 


Swine's-greaſe, an Inch thick or more; do this al- 
ſo below it. And tie it on ſo as that it may not 
be ſtirr'd for a whole Fortnight at leaſt : Then ap- 
ply it freſh again; and the Horſe will require no o- 
ther dreſſing to accompliſh the Cure. If the Horſe 
ſtarts or ſhrinks when you lay your Finger on the 
Falſe-Quarter, *tis a ſign Corruption is gather'd 
within it; in which caſe, open it with a Drawing- 
knife, let out the Corruption, and lay on a Plaiſter 
of Horſc-dung, Salt and Vinegar. 

Others commend the following Method : Draw 
the Falſe- Quarter with a Drawing. Iron ſo near to 
the Quick, that a dewy moiſture flows out; then 
put 2 Hoop of Wood, about an Inch broad and 
very thin, twice about the Cronet, faſtening it on 
both ſides with a piece of Filleting; the place be- 
ing firſt anointed, as well as the Hurds, wich the 
following Ointment. | 

Take of the Roots of Hart's-Tongue, Comfrey and 
Aallews, of each half a Pound: Having ſlic'd 'em 
ſmall, boil 'em in two Quarts of Alicant, till the 
Roots become ſoft: Then ſtrain 'em thro? a fine 


Searcer, and add, of Venice Turpentine, New-wwas, 
Bur- 
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Burgundy-Pitch, of each half a Pound ; black Pitch, 
four Ounces ;, of the oldeſt Oil Olive a Quart; melt 
and boil all (bathing the Turpentine) till they be 
well incorporated; then take *em off the Fire, and 
put in your Turpentine, ſtirring it till it be cold. 


of the Curb. 


A Curb 1s a long Swelling, reſembling a Pear, 
upon the back part of the Heel of the Knee of 
the Hinder-leg, occaſioned by carrying great Bur- 
thens, or Strains when Horſes are young, which 
weaken the great Sinew. For cure; apply what- 
ever is good for a Spavin; or bind the Hoof ſtrait 
with a broad Incle a little above the Curb; then 
rub and beat the Curb with a ſmooth Hazel-ſtick ; 
after that thruſt out the Corruption, and put into 
the Hole two Barley-corns of White-Mercury for 
twenty four Hours. This done, anoint it once a 
Day with melted Butter. 


Of a Fardon, 


A Jardon is a callous Humor upon the Hough, 


cauſing Lameneſs, and occaſion'd by ſuch Ex- 
erciſes as throw the whole weight of the Body up- 
on the Hough, eſpecially by ſudden ſtops upon Gal- 
loping. For the moſt part it is Hereditary. For 
cure; apply a reſclvent Plaiſter made of D ac 
eum Gummis, Cinnabar, Bdellitm, O, opanax, and Am— 
moniacum, mixt with Ou of , ile, Turoentine, and new 
ax: And after the ”laiſter has been us'd leven or 


tight Days, give the Fire. 
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Of a String-half. 


Igh. mettled Horſes are ſubject to an ugly Di- 
1 ſtemper call'd the String-halt, for the moſt 
part in the Hinder-Legs; in which they pull up the 
afte&ted Leg much higher than the other, twitching 
it up as if he trod on Needles. For cure; Take 
up the middle Vein above, and underneath the 
Thigh; and under it you'll find a String, which you 
muſt cut away with a ſharp Knife; and then anoint 
the place once a 'day with the following Oint- 
ment. 
Take of the Oil of Worms, Petroleum, Oil of Ner- 
val, Piece=greaſe (made of the ſhreds of Shoemakers 
Leather) and Oil of S iłe, of each an Ounce; London 
Treacle, two Ounces, Heg's-greaſe, a Pound; melt all 
together, and after that ſtir it till it be cold, Anoint 
the place every Day for eight days together, hold- 
ing a hot Fire-pan to the place, to make the Oint- 
ment fink the deeper. After the inunction, wiſp 
him with a ſoft Thumb-band of Hay, from the Pa- 
ſtern to the top of the Hoof; taking care to keep him 
warm, and not to ride him hard for a Month. 


Of the Bonesſpavin. 


T HE Bone or Dry-ſpavin is a Swelling as big 
as a Walnut on the inſide of the Hoof, uſt | 


under the Joint, and near the Maſter-Vein. Tis 
at firſt ſoft, but in time it grows as hard as a Bone, 
and ſticks very cloſe to the Bone, making the Horſe 
lame. Tis a hard matter to cure it; however you 
may try the ſollowing Remedies, 


Take 
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Take equal quantities of Unguentum Apoſtolorum 
and White-Sublimate, and apply it upon a Pledgit 
to the Spavin, having firſt caſt the Horſe, and open'd 
and ſcal'd the Spavin with a ſharp Inſtrument 
defend the adjacent Parts, efpecially the Maſter- 
Vein, from the Corroſive, by applying dry Lint ; 
and take care you do not touch the Maſter-Vein 
when you lay open the Spavin. Above the Corro- 
ſive lay a Plaiſter of Pitch, Roſin, Turpentine and 
Hog's-greaſe, round about the Hoof. After twenty 
four Hours open it, and if the Corroſive has not 
ſufficiently conſum'd it, apply a freſh one. After 
that dreſs the Wound with a warm Salve of Tur- 
pentine, Deer's-ſuet, and Wax, 

To prevent a Swelling from running into a Spa- 
vin, ſhave away the Hair about it, and anoinf it 
two or three Days with Natural Balſam ; and then 
lay on a Charge made of three Ounces of the Oil of 
Roſes, an Ounce of Bole- Armoniack, la, an Ounce of 
Wheat: flower, and the Mbite of an Egg. 


„ 


Of the Blood. ſpavin. 


HE Blood or Wet-Spavin is a Swelling on the 

Hoof, continually ſupplied with Blood from 
the Maſter- Vein. Tis eaſter cur'd than a Bone- Spa- 
vin. The beſt Remedy is this: Having ſhav'd off 
the Hair, and taking up the Vein, letting it bleed as 
long as it will, apply twice a Day a Cataplaſm of 
Cow's-Dung, and bruis'd Linſeed, as hot as it can 
be endur'd. When this has ripen'd the Spavin, break 
it, and lay on a Plaiſter of Pitch, which muſt nor 
be remov'd till it falls off of it ſelf. 
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Of the Hough-bonny. 


Ough-bonny is a round Swelling on the Elbow 
of the Hoof, proceeding from a bruiſe, by 
beating againſt a Poſt, or otherwiſe, For cure; 
pull the Sore a little from the Sinew, and pierce 
it to the bottom with a red hot Iron, ſharp at the 
end lic e a big Bodkin, and ſomewhat bending at the 
oint. Having thruſt out all the Jelly, tent the hole 
with Flax dipt in Turpentine and Hog's- greaſe melted 
together, and anoint the out fide with warm Hog's- 
greaſe, Continue thus, making the Tent leſſer and 
leſſer till the Sore be cur'd. But above all, the beſt 
Remedy is what follows: Apply to the Swelling, 
Hay boil'd in old Urine; and if it comes to Suppura- 
tion, lance it in the loweſt part with a thin hot 
Iron : When the matter is let out, tent jt with a 
Salve of Turpentine, Deer's-ſuet, and Wax, laying 
above it a Plaiſter of the ſame Ingredients. 


— 


Of a Cramp. 


Cramp is the contraction of the Sinews of any 
A Limb. For cure; chafe it with Vine- 


gar and common Oil, and then wrap it all over with 


wet Hay, rotten Litter, or Woolen-cloaths. 


of | 
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Of the over-ſtretching or relaxation of 
a SInew. 


Ake Blood from the Shackle Veins in the Pa- 
ſtern, then flea a very fat Puppy Dog, of two 
Months old; immediately after he is kilPd bruiſe his 
Fleſh and Bones together, lay them on a Cloth, and 
bind it cloſe to the Sinew-ſtrain as warm as you can, 
having firſt bath'd it with Brandy, and taken care 
to throw away the Dog's Guts. Some prefer a fat 
Cat us'd in like manner. 


Of Gaunt-Belly'd or Light-Belly'd Horſes. 


L* a Horſe's Belly ſhrinks up towards his Flanks, 
you may conclude he is very coſtive, and af- 
ficted with much unnatural Heat, and will always 
be very waſhy and tender, and very unhealthy af- 
ter hard Labour. In order to cure, you muſt know 
that all Horſes have two ſmall Strings, extending 
from the Cods to the bottom of the Belly, one on 
each ſide, Theſe Strings you muſt break with your 
Fingers, and then anoint the place every Day with 
Freſh-Butter, and the Ointment Populeon mix'd in 


equal quantities, 


of 
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Of the Ambury. 


* Ambury is a great ſpongy Wart full of Blood, 0 
with a Root like a Cock's Stone, happen- 
ing for the moſt part about the Eye-brows, No- 
ſtrils or Privy- parts. For cure; tie a Horſe- hair 
(which is much better than a Thread) hard about 
the Wart, and in ſeven or eight Days 'twill fall off. IF 
If the Wart be ſo flat that you cannot bind any | \ 
thing about it, take it away with a ſharp hot Iron, I Mil 
cutting it round about, and ſo deep as to leave none Ia tir 
of the Root behind; and then dry it up with theFlirle 
Powder of Verdigreaſe. In ſinewy places, where a" 

hot Iron is improper, eat out the Core with White 
Sublimate, then ſtop the Hole with Flax dip'd in the 


White of an Egg for a Day or two, and at laſt dry it 
up with unſlack'd Lime and Honey. N 60 
5 . | em, 
Of the Cords. "mg 

tion 

this ] 


HF Cords is a String that runs from the} 

Shacle-Vein to the Griſtle in the Noſe and 
between the Lip; or two Strings lying betwixt the ee 
Knee and the Body, which run through the Bod) or th 
to the Noſtrils, making a Horſe to ſtumble an nd | 
fall. As for the cure; tome take the ſharp end 0 . Ye 
a crook*d Hart's horn, and putting it under the Cord * 
twine it ten or twelve times about, till the Horſe b e 
conſtrain'd to lift up his Foot; then they cut the Cyſt 
Cord and pur a little Salt into the place. Orherl. © 


draw a Pottle of Blood from the Vein that deſcend dea 

on the infide of the. Leg, and after ſeven Days wa er 

him with Beef-Broth, Others again apply a Plaiſeh "re 

of Muſtard, Aqua-Vitz,and Sallet-Oil boil'd wag = 
* þ 
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þ And there are ſome Farriers that bathe the Horſe's 
Legs with the Grounds of Ale, and then rope them 
I with wet Hay-Ropes, | 


— 


W 


Of the Hungry-Evil. 


ff. IF a Horſe ſnatches at his Food greedily, as if he 

| would eat a piece of the Manger, give him 
n, Mik mix'd with Wheat-Meal to drink, a Quart at 
de time, and feed him with Pr vender by little and 
he MY little at a time. 


ii Of the Stag-Evil, or Palſie in the Jauss. 


J COmetimes a Horſe is taken with a Stiffneſs of 
Joche Neck and Jaws, ſo that he cannot move 
em, but turns up the Whites of his Eyes; and at 
MJ uncertain Intervals of time is ſeiz'd with a Palpita- 
on of the Heart, and beating of the Flanks. If 
bens Diſeaſe be ſpread all over the Body, it uſually 
d proves mortal. The ordinary cauſe, is the Horſe's 
he being expos'd to the Cold after a great Heat. As 
for the cure; give him ſoftening Clyſters Morning 
nd Evening, and let him Blood once in two Days, 
oF*!! you ſee 5 Signs of Amendment. Lay before 
as ima little Bran, with a great quantity of Water, 
baut it may be as thin as Broth. After the uſe of 
ee Chſters and Bleeding, chafe the Neck and Jaws 
ery hard with equal quantities of Spirit of Turpen— 
dne and Aqua-Vitz, united by ſhaking. Two Hours 
er rub the ſame parts very hard with the Oint- 
el ent of Marſh-mallows. Afterwards continuetoapply 
cM qua- Vitæ in the Evening, and the ointment of Marſh- 
allows in the Morning. If the Diſeaſe FONG 
| whole 
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whole Body, give three or four good ſoftning Gly. 
ſters every Day; rub the Horſe's Veins with Oint- 
ment of Marih-mallows and Spirit of Wine, and 
cover him with a Cloth dip'd in Lees of Wine heat- & y- 
ed, under his uſual Cloths, | L 


2 


Of Crepances. | | f e 


—— 


HE Cre pance is an Ulcer in the fore- part of- pn 
the Foot, about an Inch above the Cronet, oc- 1 
caſion'd by a hurt receiv'd in leaping over a Bar or Eu 
otherwiſe, Waſh it with warm Wine and Urine, and Noth 
if 'tis accompanied with a Swelling or Inflammation, get 
apply the White Honey-Charge. Black Soap with go 


Spirit of Wine is a very effectual Remedy, Jof 
dar 
Of the Stones drawn into the Body. is 


mmation of the Neck of the Bladder, ſome- 
times the Horſe's Stones are drawn into the Belly 
by the violent Contraction that the Pain occaſions 
In this cafe all Diureticks muſt be avoided ; and we 
muſt have recourſe. to bleeding plentifully in the 
Flinks, ſoftning Clyſters, and the Inunction of the 
Sheath and Stones (after the Horſe is caſt) with an 
Oil made of Marſh-mallows, Linſeed, and Violet- 
leaves, boil'd in Oil-Olive, and then mix'd with Oil 
of Linſeed; and withal fomenting the parts with 
the warm Herbs. As ſoon as the Stones appear, tie 
em about with a ſoft Leathern Thong: After which 
make the Horſe riſe, and he will both ſtale and dung. 
In a deſperate caſ:, exhibit an Ounce and an hall 
of the Preparation of Antimony, cal'd the Angel: 
cal Powder, made up' into a Ball with Butter and 
White Wine. 00 


T* a Stoppage of Urine, attended with an In.“ 
fla 


K- 
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Of the Head-Acb. 


Orſes are ſometimes liable to Pains in the Head, 
occaſion'd by extream Heat or Cold, Blows 


Jer noiſome Smells. The Signs are, hanging down of 


the Head, dropping of his Urine, Dimneſs of Sight, 
ſwoll'n and wateriſh Eyes. For cure; make him 


J ſhceze by Fumigation ; then let him Blood in the 


Palate, keeping him faſting fourteen Hours after, 


Ibis done, ſpurt into his Noſtrils Wine in which 


Euphorbium and Frankincenſe have been boil'd. 


Others adviſe to let him Blood three Mornings to- 


gether, then walk him a while; and after that 
cloatk him, and cover his Temples with a Plaiſter 
of Pitch. Let him eat bur little, and ſtand in a 
dark Stable. 


mum 


Of an Apoplexy or Paljie. 


Ometimes a Horſe will be ſo taken, either in the 
) Neck, that he cannot put his Head down to the 
Ground, or in the After-parts, that he cannot riſe, 
the Sinews of his Flank being palpably hard. For 
cure; anoint his Neck with Oil of Peter, drying it 
in with a hot Iron, and then wind a little looſely 
about his Neck, from his Shoulders to his Ears, a 
Thumb band of the longeſt hotteſt Dunghil-Litter. 
If the Malady lies in the After-parts, lay him upon 
the Litter of a hot reeking Muckhil, after the parts 
we anointed, and lay a Cloth over that to keep it 
on, renewing it four times a Day. 


of 


— 
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Of the falling of the Creſt, Mangineſs in e 1 


Mane, or the ſhedding of the Hair. 


err Diſeaſes proceed from Poverty or overs 
riding. Blood-letting and good keeping will 


certainly raiſe the Creſt. Anointing with Butter 
and Brimſtone will cure a Mangy-Mane. And the 


Application of the Aſhes of Southernwood mix'Þ 


with common Oil, will make the Hair ſmooth, thick, 
and fair. 


—— 


A Canter in the Noſe, Mouth, or any otben 


part of the Body. 
1 equal Quantities of the Juice of Plan- 


tane, Vinegar, and Powder of Allom, and 


anoint the Sore twice or thrice a Day. 


Of the Poll-Evuil. 


* E Poll- Evil ſo call'd from breeding in the 
Poll, behind the Ears, is a great Swelling or 
Inflammation, occaſion'd by a Bruiſe or Blow, on 
the Horle's ſtruggling with a new Hempen Halters 
There are ſome Poll-Evils in the Head, and ſome in 
the Neck : But for a general Cure, the following] 
Remedy will ſerve; Shave off the Hair, and apply! 
a Plaiſter of Black Shoemakers Wax, ſpread upon 
white allom'd Leather, till the Impoſthume breaks. 


Then apply a hot Pultis of White Wine, boiling 
hot, mix'd with the Lome of a Mud-Wall, Straus 
and all; renewing it once a Day till the Impoſt- 
hume 1s well, 

3 Fir 


er- 
vill 


the | 


t 
N 
* 
. 
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For a Horſe burnt by a Mare, and for the 
Colt-Evil. 


1 ag is known by the Mattering of his Yard. 
For cure; Take a Pint of White Wine, in 
which boil a quarter of a Pound of Roch-Allom; 
and when it is cool, ſquirt it with a Syringe as far 
into his Yard as you can. If he ſheds Seed, give 
him every Morning a Ball of Turpentine and Sugar 


J nix'd together. Some anoint the Yard with a Salve 


of the Powder of Avens, and Leaves of Betony 


J famp'd with White Wine. 


— 


Te cauſe a Horſe to Piſs, for his Relief in 
ame Cholioks, 


UT two Ounces of the Syrup of Dialthæa to a 

quarter of a Pound of Caſtile-Soap ; beat *em 
well rogether, make pretty big Balls, and diſſolve 
one of *em in a Pint and a half of Strong Beer, ſcald- 
ing hot. When 'tis lukewarm, give it him in a 
Horn, and let him faſt an Hour after. 


A 


For a Horſe that Galls between the Legs, 
thro' Heat or ill Dreſſing. 


T-ASE a new Egg, cruſh it berween his Legs, 
and rub the gall'd Places with it, after the 


Sores are wip'd. 
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To kill Lice. 


- 


Ake the Juice of Beets and Staves-acre, beat. © 
en together, and anoint the Body all over 


with it. 


111 


For a Horſe's Yard that is foul d or furr'd without, © 


fo that be piſſes in his Sheath. 


{ {rr freſh Butter and White Wine Vinegar, | 
melt them, then pull out his Yard, take off 
the Filth, and waſh it with the Butter and Vinegar, * 


injecting alſo ſome into his Yard. 


Of the Stifling. 


Horſe is ſaid to be Stifled when the Stiffling- 


bone is out of its Place, ſo that it ſticks more 


out on the one Side than the other, and the Horſe 1 
dares only to touch the Ground with his Toe. For} 
cure; ſet a Patton-ſhoe on his ſound Foot, and ſo 
turn him to Graſs; for that will compel him to 
tread upon his Lame Foot, and the ſtraining will 


recal the Stiffling-bone to its Place. Or ſwimming 
in a Mill-Pool or Pond, till he Sweats behind the 
Ears, will perfect the Cure; tho' ſwimming is im- 
proper for any other Strain but this. After the 
iwimming lead him home cloath'd, and peg the op- 
en Foot as long as he ſtands in the Houſe : When 
je is dry, rub in an Ounce of the Oil of Turpen— 
tine, ſnak'd in a Glaſs with as much ſtrong Beer; 
tho* this makes it ſwell a little for the preſent, yet i 


proves an effectual and ſpeedy cure. 
. Schmit" 
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Schmit's Ointment, very eſfectual in refloring the 
Hoof. 


Ake half a Pound of Roſin and a Pound of Oil 
Olive, melt them in a Copper Baſon tin'd; 

a quarter of an hour after the removal of the Veſſel 
from the Fire, add Maſtick and Olibanum in Pow- 
der, of each an Ounce and an half; ſtir the Ingre- 
dients together about half a quarter of an Hour, and 
then add halt a Pound of common Turpentine, con- 
tinuing to ſtir a little longer to incorporate the whole. 
At the ſame time take half a Pound of Honey, and 
half a Pint of ſtrong Aqua- Vitæ, boil them gently 
J till chey begin to ſmoak, not forgetting to ſtir them; 
then add Verdigreaſe and Copperas, in very fine pow- 
der, of each three Ounces, ſtirring and boiling till 

all the ſubſtances be united; and as ſoon as the mix- 

ture is half cold, pour it into the firſt Baſon where 

tie Oil is, which ought to be half cold alſo: Mix 
chem together, and immediately add two Ounces of 
e burnt Allum in fine Powder, one Ounce of Orpi- 
ment, ſtirring and mixing them with the reſt; and 
0 as ſoon as they are all incorporated, add Flower of 
0 Linſeed and Fenugreek, of each three Ounces, ſtir- 
l ring the Maſs till it be almoſt cold; at laſt add 


a > Yu 


wc Ounces of Aloes in fine Powder, ſtirring till it 
de de incorporated with the reſt of the Ointment, 
- which will then be compleated, and muſt be kept 
de in a Pot. Its colour is not much different from 


that of Ægyptiacum. 


This Ointment cleanſes, reſiſts Corruption, heals 
and makes a fine Cicatrice ; and this alone may 
ſerve to cleanſe the greateſt Wounds, to ſeparate a 
relander, or any other extraneous Body, and draw 
them out of a Sore; mix. the Ointment with an 
'Bb equal 
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equal quantity of Sugar, and apply it cold with a 
Bolſter of Flax. The ſame Application is conve- 
nient when one of the quarters of the Hoof is 
cut away. | 

Since the Hoof does not always fall quite away 
at once, but by degrees, and uſually after conſide- 
Table Intervals; you muſt apply this Ointment cold 
to all the ſore and raw Parts; and if the Fleſh grow 
too faſt, or appear frothy, burn che higheſt part of 
it, and then apply the Ointment. 

This Ointmeat allo is very proper for Wounds in 
the Withers, and in all other parts of the Body, for 
it keeps them very clean, and prevents a Gangrene. 

Thoſe who carry Trains of Horſes to the Army, 
or travel with a great number of Horſes, ſhould al- 
ways make proviſion of a ſufficient quantity of this 
Ointment. And if Farriers had it in their Shops, 
they would daily make new Diſcoveries of its Vir- 
tues, and lay aſide the uſe of the Unguentum Apoſtols- 
rum, and all drying Powders. The Application of 
this Ointment, after the uſe of an actual or poten- 
tial Cautery, and after the Scabs are fall'n off, is a 
preſent Remedy for all Quitterbones, whether they 
proceed from outward or inward Cauſes. 


It may be called an excellent kind of Ægytiacum, 


and very effectually reſtores and ſtrengthens the 
Sole, when the ſuperfluous moiſture of the Fleſh 
-hinders its growth. 


You may cure watry or running Sores in young 


Coach-Horſes, by ſhaving off the Hair, and apply- 
ing this Ointment daily, The ſame may be alſo 


uſed in the Cure of Pricks or Stubs ; but there 


are other Ointments more effectual in that caſe. 


Neat- 
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Neat- Herd's Ointment for the Mange, 


Ake burnt Allum and Borax in fine Powder, of 

each two Ounces, White Vitriol and Verdigreafe 
beaten ton very fine Powder, of each four Ounces 
put them into a very clean Pot, with two pounds of 
Honey, and boil them over a clear Fire, ſtirring all 
the Subſtances together till they be well incorpora- 
ted. After the Ointment is cold, add two Ounces of 
ſtrong Agua: fo bis, keep it well cover'd for uſe, ſtir- 
ring it once a Day, during the firſt ſix Days. One 
Application, or two at moſt, will perform the 
Cure; but you muſt take care that the Horſe may 
not be able to reach it with his Teeth. If his Tail 
be Mangy, you mult firſt ſcrape the place. 


Sometimes this Ointment, when it is laid on thick, 
makes the Skin fall off like Scales, but without any 
danger, for the Scab may be eafily ſeparated by an- 
ointing it with Tallow; after which the Horle is 
perfectly freed from the Mange, and even tho? the 
whole Curicula, or Scurf-Skin fall off, it will cowe 
again with the Hair, rarely leaving any conſidera- 
dle Mark. 

This Ointment is not only good for the Mange, 
but alſo for the Pains, running and watery Sores, 
foul Wounds and Ulcers, Arreſts, Mules, and other 
ſuch like Sores, which it dries up effectually; but it 
ought not to be apply'd when the Legs are ſwoll'n 
or gourdy ; for after the drying up of the Sores, 
the Legs remain ſtill ſwoll'n and full of Humours, 


which will certainly break forth in ſome other part; 


and therefore the Humour muſt be firſt evacuated by 
the White Honey Charge, or ſome other convenient 

Remedy, and then dry'd up with this Ointment. 
The ſame Remedy cures the Sores in the Urinary 
Paſſages of Oxen, that proceed from their being 
: Bb 2 a naſtily 
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naſtily kept, and heals Wounds in Horſes, but not 
without great Pain and Smarting. *Tis a ſort of 
Agyptiacum, of excellent uſe for the healing of foul 
Sores in the Feet, or any other part of the Horſe's 
Body. *Tis ſtronger than the Counteſs's Ointment, 
but does not bind ſo effectually; and is not inferior 
to the beſt Ægyytiacum, for cleanſing Wounds and 
Sores, and conſuming corrupt Fleſh, 


* 


— 


—̃— 


The Counteſs's Ointment, to heal and cloſe up the 
Sores pccaſion'd by Impoſihumes in the hairy part 


— 


of the Foot. 
5 half a pint of Agua-Vitæ, and a pound of 


Honey, boil them over a very ſmall Fire, in a 
clean glaz'd Pot, ſtirring them with a Slice till the 
Honey be throughly heated and incorporated with 
the Agua. Vitæ; then add Verdigreaſe, Gall, and Ve- 
netian Borax, of each two Ounces, ſtrain'd thro? a 
fine Searce, with two Ounces of White Vitriol beat- 
en; boil them all together over a gentle Fire, ſtirring 
them till they be well incorporated, and keep the 
Ointment for uſe, in the ſame Pot, well cover'd. 


Apply this Ointment cold, on a little Cotton or 


Flax; and, above that, charge the whole Foot with | 
a white or black Reſtringent: Thus the Sore will be 
healed, and the Hoof faſten'd to the Skin, after the | 


firſt or ſecond Application. 


In this caſe, the main ſcope of the Cure ſhould } 


be to ſtrengthen and bind the upper parts, or to 
drive the Matter downwards. This may be done | 


by applying the Ointment above, with the Reſtrin- 
gent Charge over it, and dreſſing the hole made in 
the Foot with the Vulnerary Water, the burning 
Balſam, or the Oil de Merville, or of Gabian. 


3 
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The Duke's Ointment, 7 for all forts of 
Swellings accompanied with Heat, or Inflam- 
Mations, 


Ake clear and pure Linſeed Oil, one Pound; 

Flowers of Brimſtone, four Ounces; put them 
into- a Matraſs or Glaſs Vial with a long Neck, 
letting it ſtand in a moderate ſand heat for the 
ſpace of an hour; after which, augment the Heat, 
and keep it up to the ſame degree, till the Flowers 
be perfectly diſſolv'd. In the mean time, before the 
Oil grows cold, leſt part of the Brimſtone fall ro the 
bottom, melt a Pound of Tallow, or of Boars- 
Greaſe, in another Veſſel, with two Ounces and an 
half of White-Wax; inſtead of which, if you can 
procure Horſe's Greaſe, the Remedy will be more 
ffectual; but then you muſt take four Ounces of 
Wax, becauſe Horſe's Greaſe is not ſo thick as the 
Boar's Greaſe, The Greaſe and Wax being wholly 
melted, pour in the Linſeed Oil, and removing the 
Veſſel from the Fire, ſtir the Ointment with a ſlice | 
of Alkanet-Root till it be cold. 

It reſembles Ointment of Roſes ; for the Brim- 
ſlone is fo perfectly diffolv'd, that you can hardly 
perceive it, otherwiſe than by the Smell. This 
Ointment is apply'd cold; it eaſes Pain, and al- 
ſuages all ſorts of Swellings, Blows, Bruiſes, &c. 
in the Withers, Hams, Sheath, and other parts 
of the Body ; provided it be applied for a conſi- 
derable time, | 


Bb 3 The 
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The ſuppurative or ripening Ointment, call'd 
Baſilicum, 


Ake Yellow-Wax, Sheep's-Suer, Roſin and 

Black-Pitch, of each half a Pound, cut them 
into ſmall pieces; then put five Pounds of Oll- 
Olive into a Baſon or Pot; ſet it over a pretty 
ſtrong Fire, and when the Oil is hot. add the other 
Ingredients 3 after they are wholly melted, {train 
the Liquid Maſs through a picce of Canvaſs or 
coarſe Cloth, and then add a Pound of Turpentine, 
ſtirring it conſtantly till it be cold: So ſhall you 
have an excellent Suppurative; with which you 
may either chafe the Parts that you mean to ripen, 
or anoint the Tents with it, in order to digeſt 
and ripen the Matter. 


The Liquid Cauſtick. 


Ake the Spirits of Salt and Nitre, of each two 

Ounces; put them into a Matraſs, and after 
the ebullition is over, if any happen, add two 
Ounces of Quickflver, and place the Matraſs in a 
moderate heat, till the Mercury be conſum'd or 
diſappear; then add two Drams of good Opium, 
and you will have an excellent Cauſtick, Which 
muſt be kept in a Glaſs Phial. 
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The true Ointment of Montpelier. | 
1 of the true Ointments of Roſes, Marſh- 


mallows, Populeum, and Honey, of each a 
Pound; mix them cold, and keep them in a Pot 
cloſe cover'd. This Ointment ſtrengthens without 
Heat, and is proper in all caſes where there is oc- 
caſion for Charges or Ointments. Note, The Oint- 
ment of Roſes 1s often adulterated, by taking Tal- 
low, coloured red with Alkanet, and waſhing it in 
Roſe-Water, as well as that of Populeum, by ad- 
ding Verdigreaſe, to give it a bright green colour, 
and fo make it more faleable. 


An excellent Powder for Purſive Horſes. 
12 three Pounds of Linſeed, and ſpread them 


in an Earthen Pan; put the Pan into an 
Oven, as ſoon as the Bread is taken out; ſhut 
the Oven, and ſtir the Seed in the Pan once every 
Hour. Continue after the ſame manner to put the 
Pan into the Oven, immediately after the Bread is 
taken out, till the Seeds grow dry and brittle, and 
all their moiſture be exhal'd. Then take two Pounds 
of Liquorice raſp'd, or rather a Pound of the black 
Juice of Liquorice, which is more effectual, and al- 
molt as cheap; Anniſeeds, half a Pound; Sage, and 
Leaves and Flowers of Hyſſop dry'd, of each half a 
Pound; Carduus Benedictus, and Leaves and Flow- 
ers of Leſſer Centaury, of cach four Ounces ; Leaves 
of Long Birthwort, two Ounces; Specdwel and Sa- 
nicle, of each two Handfuls z Roots of Elecampane, 
four Ounces; Comfrey, and Roots of Marſh-mallows, 
or Mallows, of each two Ounces; Gentian, half an 
Ounce; Miſletoe of the Oak, two Ounces; dry all 
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the Ingredients in the Shade, reduce each of them to 
Powder apart; mix them together carefully, and 
preſerve the Powder in a Leathern Bag cloſe ty'd. 
Give the Horſe every Morning two ſmall Silver 
Spoonſuls of this Powder in two Meaſures of moji- 
ſten'd Wheat Bran, making him faſt an Hour and 
an half after. At Noon and at Night mix a Spoon- 
ful with his Oats, which muſt be. allo moiſten'd; 
and in the racan time give him no Hay, but only 
good Wheat Straw It the Horle is not eas'd by a 
methedical uſe of this Remedy, you may conclude 
his Purſivencſ; to be incuravie, 
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TABLE. 


A. 


GE, how to know it while a Horſe hath Mark, Page x 4. 

what is neceſſary to be kept in Memory for that end, 15. 

old Horſes labour, eat, and ſleep better than young ones, 17. 

how to know the Age of a Horſe that is paſt Mark, ſhell- 

rooth'd, or hollow-tooth'd, or countermark'd, 17. Signs of old 
Age, 18, 19. 

Agility, fee Vigour. 

Amble, its trae Motion and Difference from a Walk, 189, 190. 

Ambling, how ro know if a Horſe ambles well, 61, 62. the true 
and caſieſt way to make a Horſe amble, 175. Amble and Trot, 
both prejudicial to Speed, 158, 159. 

Ambury, 362. 

Anticor, 353. 

Antimony, its Analyſis, 314. | 

Antimonial Preparations, 313. Golden Sulphur of Antimony, 3 16. 

Apoplexy, 365. 

Appetite, how to know if a Horſe has a good Appetite, 68. a good 
Belly no certain Sign of a good Appetite, 69. how to preſerve it 
on a Journey, 74, 75. Appetite loft, 229. a 

Arched Legs, an Imperſection in a Horſe, 31. why Spaniſh and 
Barbary Horſes are commonly arch'd, 31. how to ſhoe arch'd 
Horſes, ſee Shoeing. 

Arman for a loſs of Appetite, 230. 

Arreſts, /ee Rat-tails. 

Attaint, 275. 

Ayres, or artificial Motions of a Horſe deſcrib'd, 191. 


B. 

Ack-gali'd, 229. ſway'd, 334. 

Back-Sinew, its beſt Shape, 12. in the Fore-leg it ſhould be 
large, firm, and ſeparate from the Flank-bone, 31, 32. 

The Bag wherein the Foal came forth of its Mother's Belly, good a- 

gainſt all Diſeaſes under ſix Tears old, 151. _ 
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Balls for Running Horſes, 154. Markham's Cordial Balls ſo much 
eſtee m d by all Engliſh Farriers, 169. Chewing Balls to retrieve 
the Appetite, 231. Cordial Balls, 234, 237. 

Balotade deſcrib d, 192. how to perform it, 217. 

Barbs, 227. 

Barrs deſcrib'd, 2. how they ſhould be ſhap'd, 8. if the Barr of the 
Mouth be hurt and heal'd up, tis a bad vin, 57. 

A Bath to preſerve a Horſe's Legs afier a Journey, 79. a Bath to 
reſolve hard Humours, 266. 

Bay, the moſt common of all Colours, 63 all bay Horſes have black 
Tails and Manes, 63. dappled Bay and dark Bay, 63. 

Beard, its due Qualities, 8. 

Beating upon the Hand, how to cure it, 213. 

Belly, when well ſhap'd, 11 how to know if a Horſe has a good 
Be ly, 47. ſome Horſes have the Shape of a Co's Belly, 48, 49. 
how to recover a good Belly, 48. a Caution concerning light belly d 
Horſes, 43, 49. how to cure gaunt or light-belly d Horſes, 362. 

Bitt, how to accommodate a Horſe with a Bitt proper fer him, 70, 
135, 139. light Bitts beſt upon a Journey, 70. a Deſcription of 
ſuch Bitts as are moſt in Uſe, 136. of the anon-Mouth jointed in 
the middle, 136. of the Canon with a faſt Mouth, 136. of the 
Canon with a port Mouth, 137. of the ',anon- Mouth, the I iberty 
a'ter the Form of a Pizeon's Neck, 137. a Scatch-Mouth with an 
Upſet or mountin; Liberty, 137. of a Canon- Mouth, the Liberty 
after Air Pignatel s Faſhion, 138. gentle Bitt- mouths preferable 
to rude ones, 138. Horſes arm themſelves two ways againſt the 
Operation of the Bitt, 143. how to prevent their ſo doing, i 43. 

Bitings of mad Dogs and venemous Creatures, 304. Bitings of Mice, 
306. Bitings of Serpents, 307. 

Blazes divided in the middle croſs-ways, a Sign of an odd Diſps- 

ſition, 67. | 

Bleeding at the Noſe or Mouth, 2.46. from a Wound, zoo. after 
blood letting, 229. 

Bleymes, wwhat it is, and how it comes, 99, 119. how cur'd, 355. 

Blindneſs abſolute, how diſcern'd, 24, 25. how occaſion'd in Foals 
by eating Oats, 151. 

Blood ſtaFd,” 258. Ebullition of the Blood, 327. Blood-running 

en 

Blooding profitable in many Diſeaſes, 128. ſix Reaſons for letting- 
blood, 128. the Inconventences of letting-blood, 129. what Parts 
of the Body tis proper to bleed in, and upon what Occaſions, 129, 
130. Precautions to be ob/ery'd in Blood-letting, 131. how 10 
flop the exceſſive Bleeding when a Horſe is bled in the Palate, 130. 

. how to adjuſt the Yuaniity and Quality of Blood, 132, 133. 

Blows, 2657, 268. 

Body, how to know if 4 Horſe has a good Body, 47. alight-body'd 
Horſe that's fiery, quicily deſtroys himſelf, 48. 


Bones broben, 263. 
Botts, 
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Botts, 233. 


Bran wet, good for lean Horſer, $1. ſcalded Bran good after Bleed- 
ing, 131. Bran inſtead of Gai: proper before and after Lleeding, 132. 

Branches of a Bridle, 30. r::de and gentle Branches and their Ejjects, 
129, 142. how to diſc ver what Branch as proper for a Horſe 40. 
a ſtrait Branch like a Piſtol, 140. 4 Bianch after the Conſtable of 
France's Faſhion, 140. a Branch after the Form of a Gigot or eg, 
1.;2. 4 anch after the Form of a vent Knee, proper for Horſes 
which arm themſelves againſt the Operation of the Butt, 141. a 
Brauch after the French Faſhion proper to raiſe a Horſe's Head, 
142. aro:her Branch hardy for the ſame purpoſe, 142. a Branch 
more hardy to brins in a Horſe's Head, 143. another Branch more 
hardy than the preceding, 143. what Branches are moſt proper 
for lender Necks and tender Mouths, 144. how to know a rude 
Branch /rom à gentle one, 144. 

Bread made of Barley and Beans proper for Racers, 153. Nothing is 
more apt to ſurſeit a Horſe than new Bread, 62. Bread 70 be 
given to a running Horſe in he ſecond Fortnizht's Feeding, 162. 

Breatt-piate, its due Length and Situation, JI. 

Breath ſhore, 309. 

Of Breeding, an! how to raiſ? a gcot and brau'iſnl Race of Rorſes, 
145. the Duke of Newcaſtle, the beſt Author upon that Subject, 
144. 

Brittle Fore-feet ſhould be anointed upon a Journey, 77. 

Burning by a' Mare, ' ſee Colt-Evil. 

barſtenneſs, 338. 

C. 
Alkins ſpoil the Feet, 110. but are convenient in time of Froſt, 
719, 120 Calkins faſhion'd like the Point of a Hare's Kar, 
not ver) dangerous, $7, 120. great Jquare Calkins are the worſt, 
$7, 120. 

Canker in any part of the Body, how cur d, 366. 

Canon, ſce Bit. : 

Capelet, what it is, 35. 

Capriole, an artificial A“otion, 192. how to perform it, 216. 

Cavezon, how to fix it, 194, 195. ſee Inward Rein. 

Perpetual Cauſtick, 349, Liquid Cauſtick, 37 4. 

Champing en the Bitt, a Token of a good Horſe, 58. 

Channel deſcrib d, 2. its beſt >hapes, 8. 

Cheſt-foundering, irs Cauſes and diſference from Furſineſs, 52. 

Cheſt-foundering, 309. 

Chain, a good Chain makes a thick-headed Horſe light on the 
Hand, 187. 

Chops or Cracks in the Legs, 346. 

Chryſtal of che Eye, when faulty, 22. 

Cinnabar Pills for ;Younds, 294 

Circles, 2e firſt riding of a Herſe upon Circles, 194, 

Cay blue, good to recover 4 Horſe's Feet, 79, 80. 


Clefts 
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Clefts in the Legs, 346. 


Cloſed behind, an Imperſection in the Hams, 34. ö 
Coach, ſome Horſes not proper for a Coach, 30, 48. 4 Caution to 7 
be obſerv'd in buying them, 48. the firſt ſhoeing of Coach- Hort [ 
is of Conſequence, 97. | | 
Cods inflam'd or ſwell'd, 337. 4 
Coffin deſrib d, 3. Coffin-bone deſcrib d, 4. its falling down di. 7 
figures the Foot, 118. 5 
Cold, a great Enemy to Horſes, 150. } 
Cold with a Cough, 235. with a beating in the Flanks, 235, 23. D 
Cholick in general, 255, 256. a Cholick from over-feeding, 250, 7 
Wind Cholick, 251. Cholick from a glaſſy Phlegm, 252. Worm F 
Cholick, 254. Cholick from a ſuppreſſion of Urine, 256. D 
Colour, Obſervations upon the different Colours of Horſes, 63. D 


Colts of one's own Breed not to be made uſe of for Stallions, 149. 
when to ſeparate 'em from the Fillies, 152. 
Colt-Evil car d, 367. | 
Cooling Medicines to be cautiouſiy uſed, 315, 322. D 
A Cord or hollow along the Ribbs, a forerunner of Purſineſs, $9. 
Cords cur'd, 362. 


- 


Corner Teeth deſcrib'd, z. the Age known by them, 3. | 
Coronet deſcrib'd, 3. how it hound be ſhaped, 12. Ulcers in t, YI {| 
Coronet. 46. I” 
\Corvet, what Motion it is, 192. how to make Corvets ſtrait for- E. 
wards, ail along a Wall, 211, 212. Corvets ſide- ways, 213, Ef 
Corvets backwards, 214. Corvets upon the Volts, 214. the Croj; E. 


and Saraban upon Corvets, 215. how to change upon Corvets, 

225. very dull or very fiery Horſes improper for Corvets, 216. 
Couch, how io make a Horſe couch uam his out-fide, 207. 
Cow-dung fojzens the Sole, 77. but jpoils the Hoof, 79. 
Cough in Feals, 151. | 
Cough, 397. | Ey 
Countermari'd, fee Age | | | 
Crainp, how cur d, 301. f | 


Crapandine, what it ts, 46. how cur d, 364. by 

Creicents, what they are, 118. | 

Creit fallen, its Cure, 365. 

Crocus Mctallorum, 312. | J 

Crown Scab, (both moiſt and dry, ſeldom cur d, 34. Crown-Scab, Fa 
186. ä ; Fai 

Croup, a Horſe's Croup tao much ſubjected by Circles, 102. Croup Fa 
put too much it, or too much in, haw correfled, 205, 200 Fe; 
Croup, #oww' it ſhould be ſhaped, 11. what a Rocking Croy} 
. | Fe 

Croupade, what it is, 192. how to perform it, 217. Fei 

Crupper, when and hdw to uſe it, 71. ; 

Curb, what it is, 35, large Curbs, 129. how to cure Cubs, 351: 


Cut, /ee Intertere. 
; j Dark, 
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D. | 

ITNArk, the darker you keep a running Horſe the better, 160. 

Deer-colour, 65. 

Leutenants Decoction, 31rr. 

Demy-ayre or Demy-volt, what it is, 191. how to change upon 
Demy-volts, 209. 

A Detergent for a Gangrene, 299. 

Pifunited Legs, how to put to rights, ft. 

Dock-piece, how to manage it upen a Journey, JI. 

Dragon, or white Spot in the bottom of the Eye, 85. 

Drench, how to prepare and exhibit a Drench, 125. 

Drinking ſoon afier hard riding pernicious, 76. 

Driving muſically, what it is, deſcribed, 23. 

Dull, a Sign of a dull lazy Horſe, 61. 

Dung of a Horſe to be obſery'd4 upon a Journey, 78. moiſten d Dung 
good for a Horſe s Fore feet after ſhoeing, 88, 92, 95, 96, 103, 
109. ſlimy and viſcous Dung ſhews that a running Horſe is not 
duly prepared, 155. 

Dult por a Journey dries a Horſe's Mouth, and ſpoils his Appetite, 74. 

; 5 


Ars, when well ſhap d, 5. 
Eel-back'd Horſes, 65. 
Licctuary of Kermes, 233. 
Emetick Niue, 241, 314. 
Ermin'd white Feet a good Mark, 67. 
Eſſence of Vipers, 251. | 
Eye, how it ſhould be ſhap'd, 6. how to judge truly of a Horſe's 
t.yes, 22. how to know Moon-Eyes, 23. what Colours are moſt 
ſubjeft ro weak Eyes, 25. what time Horſes are moſt ſubjeft to 
a weakneſs of Sight, 25. ſome vulgar Errors about the trying of 4 
Horſe's Eyes, 25. the Eye-pits hollow, a Mark of old Age, 6. 
unleſs the Horſes be got by old Stallions, 20. | 
Eyes, their Diſeaſes, 242. Rheums, 242, 243. Inflammations, 244. 
Blows or Hurts, 244. Films, 245. weeping Eyes, 244, Moone 
Fye, 245. 
Eye-water, 243. 4 cheap e e 243. 


Alls, 334. Falling of the Fundament, 343. Falling p the 
Ground or in the Water correfted, 180. 

Farcy occaſion'd by exceſſive feeding after a Journey, 81. 

Farcin recent, how cur'd, 325. inveterate, 326. 

Faults in Horſes, how diſcover d, 26. 

Feather in the Forehead a good Sign, 51, 67. as alſo upon the Ply 
of the hind Thigh, 67. 

Feeding, ſee Running Horſes. 

Feet, how ro know a Horſe's Feet, 41. fat Feet hard to diſtinguiſh, 
42. weak Feet, what it is, 44. too long Feet are bad, 45. foun- 
der d Feet grow ſtill worſe, 47. White Feet, ſee White, Feet 7 
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be prick'd upon a Journey, and flop'd over night with Cow-dung, 

77. what is meant by tender Feet, 38. Flat Feet, ſee Shoeing. 
Large Feet apteſt to be ſpoil d, 98. Feet, their Diſorders, 280. 
Feet waſted or ſhrunk, 288, 289. 

Fevers, 31 Feveis from ſoundering, 210. 

Figs on the inſide of the 3aw-bone not dangerous, 27. Figs on the 
Fruſh what they are, 39. how to know if a Horſe has had em, 39. 

Fillets deſcrib'd, 3. 

Fire, the only Remedy for an Ox ſpavin and Jardon, 37. tis prefita- 
ble to be Hof upon many Occaſions, 43. Fire, how to give it, 209. 


Flanks de/crib'd, 3. their due Form, 11. when a Horſe ha; noFlanks, © 


bo to know when his Flanks are out of Order. 49. 
Flexible Joints the chief Quality of a Horſe of manage 30. 31. 
Foal, how long a Mare goes with Foal, and which is the moſt proper 

time to foal here in England, 146. as what time Foals are to be 
wean'd, and how order d, 150. 

Foal Teeih, 2. - 

Food, dry, contributes much to the Beauty of Horſes, 152, 153. 

Foot, its arts deſcrib d, 3. when it ought to have a Star, 5. its 
Heel ou7hr to be large and open, 42. it ouzht neither to be too ſat, 
nor too ſmall, 46, 47. 

Forehead, how beſt ſhap'd, rs. 

Fore legs, how they ſhould be ſhap'd, 12. 

Formes, what they are, 34. they are an uncommon but danterous 
Imperfettion, 34. 

Foundering, Ob/iructions in the Lungs occaſion'd by Foundering, 
309. Fevers occaſion d by it, 310. 

Foundering, h:w to prevent it after hard riding, 80. a Horſe 
founder'd in the Feet. ſnould neither have his Toes pared, nor his 
Heels much taken down, 119. 

Fret, ſee Cholick. 

Froth in the Mouth a good Sign, 9, 58. eſpecially if it be white and 
thick, 88. 

Fruſh or Frog deſcrib'd, 3. how it ſhould be ſhap'd, 13. it ought to 
be par d flat, 101. 

Fruſh ſcab'd, 285. 

Fund, fee Source. 

Fundament fallen down, 343. 

Fuzies dangerous, 33. 


G 


Alling of a Horſe's Back on 4 Journey, how prevented and 


cur d, 76. Galling between the Legs cur d, 368. 
Galls on the Back, 299. Saddle Gall, 292. Harneſs Galls, 300 
Gallop, irs true Motion, 190, 191. Galloping before blood-letting 


unſeaſonable, 132. Galloping as ſoon as the Horſe comes ont of 


the Water prejudicial, 159. 
Gangrene, 298. 
Gatherers, the Uſe and Diviſion, 2. _ 
| | | Gelding 
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Geldings not ſo eaſily reduc d from ſome Tricks, as Stone Horſes, 59. 


Giddineſs, 200. 

Glanders, 239. 

Glanders rarely cur'd, 27. 

4 Glyiter for Coſtiveneſs in Running- Horſes, 156. 


Glyſters always beneficial, 125, 126. they ought to be given in a 


large Quantity, 126. Purgative Glyſters ſhould not be fat, 126. 
How and with what Precautions to give Glyſters, 126, 127. 
Glyſters for a Cold with a Beating of the Flanks, 236. for Bleed- 
ings, 247. ſor the Vives, 249. a purging Glyiter for Fevers, 323. 

à cooling Glyſter for Fe vers, 323. a ſcouring Glyſter, 341. 4 
binding Glyſter, 342. 

Go, how to know if a Horſe goes well, 55. a vulgar Miſtale con- 
cerning it, 5 5, 56. 

Going back upon a ſirait Line, how taught, 199. going back in a 
Circle, 199. 

G.a's good for young Horſes if they are not purſy, 81. May Graſs 
purncs by ſoftning and ſoaking the Humours, 122. 

Gray colour, 66. Fleabitten Gray, Horſes of that Colour commonly 
good, 66. Gray Horſes become white when they grow old, 21. brand- 
ed Gray, light or ſilver d Gray, and ſad or powder'd Gray, 63. 
black, browniſh, and dapple Gray, 64. Iron colour d Gray, 66. 

Grinders deſcrib d. 2. 

Gripes, ſee Cholick. 5 

Emorrhagy, 245. 
Hair-ſhedding cur d, 366. Sores in the Hairy part of the 
Foot, 373. 

Halt, a Sign of halting, 54. 

Halter caſt, 352. 

Ham deſcrib d, 4. how it ſhould be ſhap'd, 13. the Imterſection tis 
liable to, 34 K&C. 

Hand, how to correct a Horſe that's hard in the Hand, 194. Hand 
has the Preheminence of the Spur, 223. 

Harneſs Galls, 300. 

Haunches, when they are of a juſt Length, 56. 

Head, when well ſhap'd, 4. Headach, 365. 

Heats, ſee Running Horſes. 

Heavy, a Sign of a Horſe that's heavy on the Hand, 61. 

Heel, its beſt Shape, 13. Kib'd Heels, ſee Mules Traverſe. Low 
Heels, how diſiinguiſh d, 42. narrow Heels, 45. one ſide of the 
Heel higher than the other, a Fault, 45. Reel Nails to be drawn - 
after a Journey, and why, 78, 19. Heels are not to be par d. U, 
84. Low Heels, ſee Shocing. Narrow Heels. ſee Hoot-buund. 
Taking down the Heels prevents Hoof-bound and Bleyms, 99. 
it helps the bending of the Paſtern, 113. and Arche Legs, 115. 
and treading on the Toes on the hind Feet, 116. how to help un- 
equal Heels, 109. Heels fcab's, 285. 

Heels, 
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Heels, how to make a Horſe obedient to the Heels, 200. 
Hind-leg, its Parts deſcrib'd, 4. what are its beſt Shapes, 13. 4 
Weakneſs in the Hind-leg that is not in the Fore, 40. 
Hips train d or wrench'd, 261. | 
Hoof deſcrib'd, 3. its Shape and good Qualities, 13. how to diſin- 
guiſh a bad Hoof, 41. Hoof-bound, 44, 288. its Cauſes, go. 
Hoofs, their Diſorders, 280, 370. thin-hoof'd Horſes muſt reſt 
after they are ſhod, 42. ſome Clefts in the Hoof dangerous, 42. 
Its good and bad Qualities, 41. its Thickneſs, 85. Hoof-Salve, 


ſee Ointment. Hoot-Salve good for flat Feet, 91. the Horn of 


the Hoof follows the Form of the Shoe, 100. 
Honey Charge white, 350. 
Honey Charge red, 262. . | 
Horſes yield Profit and Pleaſure, 1. the Names of the Parts of a 
Horſe, 1, 2, &c. the due Shape of the Parts, 4, &c. how to 
| know if a Horſe be well bodied, 47. two neceſſary Qualities in a 
good Horſe, 60. | 
Hougi-bonny, how to cure it, 360. 
Hunting Horſes, how to chuſe em, 62. 
Hurts of all ſorts, 290. . 
Hydrocele or Cods fill d with Water, 337. 
I 


Ardon more dangerous than the Spavin, 37. Jardon and Spavin, 

J joyn d by a Circle or hereditary, incurable, 37. they are more to 
be ſear d in young Horſes than in old, 37. their Cure, 358. 

Jaw-bones, their due Shape, 6. the Sharpneſs of the nether Jaw- 
bone a Sign of old Age, 20. good diſtance between the Jaw-bones 
contributes to the goodneſs of the Mouth, 6. 

Inceſt, no ſuch thing among Horſes, 149. 

Inflammations, 4 Cure for em, 373. 

Infuſions ſimple will not purge Horſes, 123. how to make em pur- 
gative and exhibit them, 125. 

Injection for promoting an Evacuation by the Noſe in the Strangles, 
235. for the Glanders, 239, 240. 

Inſtep deſcrib'd, 4. its due Qualities, 13, 14. 
Interfere, four things occaſion it, 120. how to ſhoe Interfering 
Horſes, 120. ö 
In ward Rein of the Cavexon ty d to the Girths, or pull d low, is ex- 

cellent for Galloping or Trotting upon Circles of one Tread, and for 


Corvets upon Circles, 203. ty'd to the Pommel of the Saddle, or ; 


pull d high, it works his Croup, and is moſt proper for terra a terra, 
204. how ſtrait it ſhould be ty d either to Pommel or Girths, 205. 


Journey, how to preſerve Horſes ſound upon @ Journey, 70. h 
to order them in the beginning of a Journey, 72. ſhort Marches | 
beſt in the beginning of a Journey, 72. how to manage 4 Horſe | 
when you come to your Inn, 73. how to preſerve @ Horſe after 4 
Journey, 78. how to recover Horſes that are harraſs'd and lan 


Kernels 


after a long Journey, 80. 
Itch, blood-running, 327. 
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K. |; 
Ernels, looſe and moving between the Jaulones, 26. fix'd Ker- 
nels, 27. Knee, it, beſt ſhape, 12. 
L 


Ampas, 226. Lapis infernalis, 349. Lapis mirabilis, 295. 

b- Lean Horſes ſatten d, 318. Leanneſs occaſion d by Fatigue, 
how to remedy it, 80. Leek-heads of tuo ſorts, 38, 39. 

Legs, the Proportion of their Length to that of the Body, 14. ſome- 
times they are as long at a Year old as ever, but not always, 14. 
hau to know when they are good, 28. three Marks of bad Legs, 29, 
30, 31. broad and fat Legs are beſt, 3t. other Imperſections in 
the Legs, 31. &c. i 49. what is meant by making Uſe of the 
fjih Leg, 70. how to keep the Legs from ſwelling aſter a Journey, 
79. how to recover the Legs going from the Knee to the Coronet in 
a firait Line, 10, 11, &c. how to help arched Legs, 115. how to 
help broken Legs, 263. tir d, lf, decay d Legs, 204, 265. ſwell'd 
or gourdy, 2.00. 

Lice kill d, 368. 

J.imbs, how to know when a Horſe is well planted on his Limbs, 53. 

ame- water, 295. Line of the Banquet, what it is, 139. 

Lips ought to be thin and littie, 8. 

Liſtenings proper in Ranning, 155. 

Litter re ſuh makes a Horſe ſtale, 73. 

Long haunch'd Horſes good to climb up Hills, 56. 

Long jointed, Imperſeclion in a Horſe, 29. , Lungs obſirufted, 309. 

Lying down after Riding, proceeds oftentimes from Pains in the Feet, 
77. 4 Horſe muſt be ſo tied that he may lie down eaſily, 78. 

M 


Ale, how to make a Mare conceive with a Male Foal, 149. 
Madneſs occaſion'd by bitings, 394. 

Malenders deſcrib'd, 53. Malenders, 270. 

Manage, 287. Manage, the due Age and Stature of a Horſe deſign'd 
for the Manage, 187. uo Exerci/e more violent for a Horſe than the 
Manage, 188. if 4 Horſe's Shoulders be not very eaſy and ſupple, he 
15 uncapable of the Manage, 196, 197. 

Mane, how it ſhould be ſhap d, 9. mangy Mane cur d, 366. 

Mange, 37T. . 

Mares ſhould not piſs often en a Journey, 72. after a long Journey, 
115 proper to giv em Horſes, $1. when and in what manner a Mare 
ſhould be cover d, 145. how to prepare a Mare for the Stallion, 148. 
war Mare to make choice of for Breeding, 149. 

Mark, ſee Age. 

Math proper after blood-letting and other Indiſpoſtions, 131. 

Matter running from the Noſtrils, how to judge of it, 27, 28. 

Mettle, wherein true Mettle conſiſts, 48. the difference between high 
Mettle and Fierins{5, 59. 

Middle Teeth or Separators, 2. the Age is known by them, 3. 

dly!ten-Greaſe, 328, 4 Scouring to bring it away, 166. | 
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Ointment of Montpelier good to make the back Sinews of the Legs 
ftretch the more eaſily, 110. 

Mount, after what manner a Man ſhould mount and try a Horſe he 
intends to buy, 69. 

Mouſe- colout'd or Dun Horſes, the dark with black Extremities are 
moſt ſerviceable, 65. 

Mouth, its parts deſcrib'd, 2. its beſt ſuate, 7. how to know if the 
Mouth be good, 57. 

Mules, what Shoes are uſed for them, 113, 116. Mules Traverſe, 
what Conſequence they are of, 39. Mules in the Legs, 345. 

A Muſcle near the Plat-vein, the Inciſion of which recliſies the Si- 
tuation of the Paſtern, and cures arched Legs, III. 112, 115. 

Muzzle, its beſt ſhapes, 7. the uſe of Muzzles, and which are the 


beſt, 163. 
N 


Ails, the thin and ſmall are beſt for ſhoeing, 8 2. Directions for 
the driving of Nails, 85. what is to be done before they are 
riveted, 85. what is to be done when the Rivets looſen, and appear 
| more above the Hoof, 86. 
Narrow-cheſted Horſes have a bad Body, and breath with Diſſicul- 
fy, 47, 48. \ | 
Neck, when well ſoap d, 9. Deer-Necks deſcrib'd, 9. 
Nippers, Teeth /o call d, 2. * their beſt Shapes, 7. 


Ats given in great Quantity over-heat the Horſe, 69. eating em 

heartily, is no certain Sign of a good Appetite, 69. they ſhould 

be given both before and afier watering upon a Journey, J5. 4 Horſe 

ſhould be left alone when he eats his Oats, 77. how to prevent his 
eating of em too greedily, 7) 

Oil of Bays ſcalding hot good forf the Feet, 80, 108, 119. Oil Carmi- 
native for Glyſters, 252. Oil de Merveille, 284. Oil of Earth- 
worms, 264, 265. An excellent purging Oil, 253. 

Ointment /Egyptiacum, 295, 296. Ointment Baſilicum, 374. 
Ointment of Beetles, or black May-worms, 272. Ointment 
Coachman's, 348. Ointment Conneſtable's, 281. Ointment 
Counte ſi e, 373. Ointment Duke's, 373. Ointment Earthworms, 
264, 205. Ointment to make the Fleſh grow, 296. Ointment 
Hermite's for Wounds, 297, Ointment for the Hoof, 280. Oint- 
ment Mercarial, 351. Ointment Montpelier, 375. Oint- 
ment Neatherd's, 371. Ointment ef Oldenburg, 347. Ointment 


for Rheums in the Eyes, 244. Ointment Schmit's, 369. Ointment | 


for Strains in the Shoulders or Hips, 261, 263. Ointment for the 
Strangles, 233. Ointment for watery Sores, 347. 


Opening a Horſe's Heels after the common way pernicious, 82, 100. | 


how to open em when the Sole is taken out, 105, 106. 

. Offelets, a dangerous Imperfection in a Horſe's Legs, 37. 

Orvietan, 250. | 

Overpaſling che Tread of the Fore-feet with the hind, a good Mark fr 
ambling, but not for walking, 576 © '... _— 
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Over-reaches, or Calkin-treads, 42. how to help over- reaching, 
117. Over-reach, 275, 276. 

Ox legs, what it is, 32. A what it is, 46. 
Aces, Shuffling and mixt Paces an ill Sign, 62. the natural 
Paces of a Horſe, 189. 

Pains in the hinder Quarters cauſe light Bellies, 48,49. Pains in the 

Legs, 346. Pain in the Feet diſtinguiſh'd from Sickneſs, 77. 

Palate deſcrib d, 2. Is due ſhape, 8. its Dryneſs a Sign of old Age, 
eſpecially in Mares, 21. how to ſtop a Bleeding in the Palate 130. 

Palpita ion of the Heart, 319, 329. Palpitation from an exceſſive 
Heat, 321. of cold Palpitation, 321. | | 

Panton ſhoes, good for narrow and low Heels, 45, $8, 103. and to 
hinder the Sole to grow downwards, 92. and why, 92, 93. they 
are good for Flanders Mares, before their Feet are bad, 93, 95. 
how to be ſorg d, 94, 102. half Panton-ſhoes, 100, 101, 107. 
how to be forg'd and fitted, 107, 108. why Panton-ſhoes help 
Hoof-binding, 104. a 

Pare the Feet, ſee Shoeing. 

Paſſades, how perform d, 219. how perform'd upon a full Career, 220. 
Paſſading with half Steps moſt proper for Combats, 220, 221. 

Paſſaging, how perform'd, 220, 221. Paſlaging along a Wall, 2or. 
Pallaging upon Circles, 201. 202. Paſſaging the Croup is excel- 
lent to make a Horſe obey the Hand and Heel, 205. 

Paſtern deſcrib'd, 3. I due Shape, 12. long and flexible Paſterns, 4 
creat Imperſection, 29. how to help Paſterns caſt forwards, 111, 113. 

Pattern Joint deſcrib'd, 3. when is is ſaid to be croum d, 30. Paſtern 
Joint ſwell'd or gourded, 215, Paſtern Veins to be barr'd, and how, 
So, 90. Peach-flower, ſee Bloſſom. | 

Peſate, what it is, 210, without it a Horſe can never go well in any 
Ayre, tho it is not to be taught at firſs riding, 210. 

Pills, how to make up and adminiſter Pills to a Horſe, 125. Pills of 
Cinnabar for Wounds, 294. Engliſh Pills for an old Congh, 308. 

Stinling Pills, 330, 331- Stomach Pills, 232. # 

Pillars, putting 4 Horſe between Pillars after he can riſe eaſily is very 
pernicious, 210, 211. a new Invention to dreſs Horſes upon all Ayres, 
by the help of one ſingle Pillar, 221. 

Pinching, what it it, 58. 

Piroyte, its true Motions, 218. how to aſſiſt it, 219. 

Plaiſter Univerſal for all Swellings, 244. Planted, when a Horſe is 
right planted, 29, 53. Plat-vein, 111. how to ſtop its Bleeding, 

113. Poll-Evil. 366. Potion purging and comforting, 317. 

An Univerſal Cordial Powder, 236. Powder of Sympathy, 296, 297. 
Powder of Worms, 333. An excellent Powder for purſive Horſes, 
375. | 

Pricks in the Feet with Stubs or Nails in ſhoeing, or in the Streets, 282. 

A reſolving Pultis for the Glanders, 239. 4 general Pultis for all 
Swellings, 274. 4 Pultis for the Hoof-bound, 289, 
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Of Purging. 12:. Purging not to be attempted without great Neceſſity, 
122. ſome Remedies ore rather Laæative than true Purgatives, 123. 
Purgatives oagbt to be given in Subſtance, 123. when to purge 4 
Horſe, 123, 124. how to prepare a Horſe for Purgation, 124. how to 
manage him w»hile the Purge is in his Belly, 124. how to order Acer 
Purgation, 124. 

A ſafe Purge that does not heat the Body, 324. 

Purſiveneſs, its Forerunners, 50. how to form a juſt Judgment of it, 
go. it may be occaſion'd by a Horſe's not being brought in Wind before 
he covers, 146. Purſivenels cur d, 309, 375. 

Pye- bald Horſes, 64. the leſs white they have the better. 64. 


e Iam deſcribd, 3. Imperſections incident to the Hind-quar- 
ters, 34. falſe Quarters, what they are, 41, 107. Cleſts in the 
Quarters, ſee Seyms. Quarter behind, 82. Quarters ſhrunk, 289. 
Quitter-bones, 293, 294. | 

R 


Aiſing of the Legs,when goed, g. Raiſe a Horſe's Head, ſee Branch. 
Rattails, 7whaz they are, 38. Coach-Hor/.s of a large ſize moſt 
ſubject to them, 38. Rattails. 345. 

Reaving an end, how cur d, 180. 

Reins, when well ſhap d, II. Reins ſweil'd, 304. 


A Remedy for Rheums in the Eyes, 242. for the Lives, 248, 1240. 


for the Cholick, 256. for provoting Urize, 257. againſt a ſialing of 
Blood, 2509. to ſlanch Blood, 300. A Remedy infailible for Madneſ;, 
occaſton d by biting, 305. 

A Kemolade for a Blow, 267, 258. for the Hoof bound, 289. 

.4A Reltrictive for fat Feet and reund Soles, 00, 91, 94. 

Reity er/es, how to manage en, 179, 180. Reſty ade ro bereefled,c9, 

Ribs, their due Forms, 11. Ring-bone, 278. 

Ripening Cintment, ſee Baſilicum. 

Riſing before, the laſt thing a Horſe ſhould be taught, 196, 199. 

Rivcts, ſee Nails. | 

Roan, a good Colour, 64. its ſeveral Kinds, C4. 

Rubbing a Herſe's Legs with hard Straw, is good wen he is cold, 74. 
but very pernicious immediately upon his being put into the Stable, 73. 

Rubican, a mixt Colour, 65. 

Rude Motiens in a Horſe to Le otpos d, 194. 

Running Horſes, how to chuſe em, 153, 157. the ancient Method 
of preparing them, 153. the Duty of the Rider upon a Race, 156. 
the modern way of preparing Running Horſes, 157. the time re- 
quir'd for Preparation, 157. the firſl Fortnights Feeding of an 
Horſe, who is foul, or newly taken from the Graſs, 158. the ſecond 
Fortnights Feeding, 161. the firſt Bread, 162. what Muzles are beſ 


for Race-Horſes, 163. ſome things to be obſerv d in giving | 


Heats, 164. tus excellent Scourings, either of which may be given 
after a Heat, 165. how to order him after the Scouring, 167. ths 


$hird Fortnight's Feeding, 169. the ſecond Bread, 169. how 2 in 
a whet 
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what Caſes to exhibit Markham's Cordial Balls, x69, 170. the 
fourth and laſt Fortnight's Feeding, 170. ſome uſeful Obſervations 
while 'a Horſe is preparing for a Mach, 173. 

A Rupture, 338. N 


0 Addle, how to know if it reſts equally upon the Horſe's Back, 70. 

the moſt proper Stuſſing for Saddles, 71. how 10 contrive their 
Shape, 71. Saddle Gall, 292. 

Sal Poly chreſt for Horſes, 315. for Men, 316. 

Ccouring, ſee Running Horles. 

Scratches, 277. Scratches ſometimes take away a Horſe's Belly, 49. 

Seat of a Man en Horſeback, 193. 

The Secret of raiſin; fine Horjes in cold Countries, 152. 

Seeling, 4 certain Sigu of old Age, 21. 

Selenders, what they are, and when to be fear d, 37. Selenders, 270. 

Senſe, the difference between Tickliſhneſs and a quick Senſe, 59. 

Sevil and Sevil hole, 139, &c. 

Seymes, incident to hoof-bound Horſes, and ſrom what Cauſes, 45 
46. how to know em, 46. how to help em, 107, 108, 1c, 356. 

Shaking of the Head and Ears correcled, 179. Shank deſcrid d, 3. 

Sharp things purge, 123. 

Shell-tooth, jee Age. 

Shoes ſhould be put en ſame days before a Journey, 70. how to knew 
upon a Journ:y whether they reſt upon a Horſe's Soles, 77. the Art 
of ſhoeing all ſorts of Feet, $1. four Rules to be ob ſerv d in ſnceimg, 82. 
the lighteſt Shoes are the beſt, 85. thick Shoes are ſocneſt loſt, 83. 
bow to fare the Feet, fit the Shoes, and drive the Nails, 83. how 
1% hoe Horſes that have low Heels, 86. how to ſhoe low and narrow 


Heeis, 86, 87, how to keep a large and fat Fruſb from touching 


the Ground, 87. how to ſhoe Heels low and narrow near the Save, 
though the Fruſh be large, 87,88. kow Heels with a large Fruſh can- 
not be helped by ſhoeing, $8. Low to ſhoe flat Feet and high and 
round Soles, Sg. vaulted and hollow Shoes pernicious, 90, 93,94, 95- 
ſhoeing at the change of the Moon cauſeth the Hoofs to grow, 91, 92. 
104. Panton-ſhoes, ſee Pantons. How to ſhoe hoof-bound Horſes, 
9s. how to ſhoe a hooſ-bound Horſe beſore a Journey, 104, 105. how 
10 ſhoe a hooſ-bound Horſe that halts to the Ground, 105. how to 
ſhoe Horſes that have falſe Quarters, 107. how to ſhoe Horſes whoſe 
Fore-Legs from the Knee to the Coronets go in a ſtrait Line, and thoſe 
Wo ſe Paſtern Joints bend too far forwards, 110. how to ſhoe Horſes 
ch have arch d Legs, 115. Plaunche Shoes made uſe of for Mules, 
115, 116. how to ſhoe Horſes that tread only on the Toes of their 
hind Feet, and ſuch as ſtumble, 116. how to ſhoe an Horſe that over- 
reaches, 117. how to ſhoe Horſes that have been founder'd in the 
Feet, 119. how to (hoe Horſes which cut or interfere, 120. 
Short-jointed Horſes apt to become ſtrait upon their Members, 30. 
Shoulders, how they ſhould be ſhap'd, 10. Shoulders of a Horſe, how 
ſuppl d, 194. how to bring in the outward Shoulder, 196, 
Shoulders wrench'd, ſplait, or firain'd, 261. 
| 5 S Signs 
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Signs of Sickneſs in Horſes, 225. 

Sinew over-ſtretch'd, 361. Sitfaſt, 292. 

Skittiſh Horſes how to manage em, 181. 

Small Snaffles beſt for Running Horſes, 156. 

Sole of ther Foot deſcrib d, 3. when well-ſhap'd, 13. Crown'd Soies, 
what ihey are, 44. up thin weak Soles the Shoe muſt not reſt, $5. 
Soles round and high, fee Shoeing, the Soles of halt ing Hooſ- bound 
Horſes muſt be taken out, 105, 100. 

SOTES, Tvarery in the Legs, 346. 

Sorrel Horſes, mojt of em are good, 64. unleſs their Flanks are pale, 
and their Extremiti9s white, 65. the difference of Sorrels conſijls in 
the Colour of the Manes and Tails, 64. 

Sow-backs deſcrib d, 48. 

Source or Fund, what it is, 63. 

Spanich Horſes not the beſt Stallions, 145. 


Spavin, what it is, 36. Ox-Spavin mot eaſily perceiveable, 36. 


Dry-Spavin oftentimes degenerates into the Ox-Spavin, 37. a Cure 
for both, 359, 360. | 

A Specifick ſor all Cholicks, 255, 256. 

Splents, what they ate, 32. Pin'd-Splents, 31. 4 Splent joining to 
the Knee lames a Horſe, 33. Double Splents dangerous, 35. Splents, 
271. 

Spunge of the Heel, what it is, 84. it muſt neithgr be too long nor too 
ſhort, ibid. how they are to be placed, ibid. if great and thick they 
ſpoil the Heel, 88. 

A Sponge to keep Wounds open, 293. | 

Spurs, Obedience to the Spurs a neceſſary Quality of a good Horſe, 60. 
Diſobedience to them a ſygn of a croſs dogged Nature, 359. Bleſſom- 
colour d Horſes rarely obey em, 64. how to make a Horſe anſwer the 
Spurs exactly, 200. Spur wſed as a help when a Horſe ſlacks upon 
terra à terra, or obeys not the outward Leg enough, 223. Spurs 4 
Correction for many things, if uſed with Diſcretion, 223. but given 
ous of time they make Horſes reſty and vicious, 224. 

Stag-Evil, 363. Staggers, 259. 

Staling often to be encourag d in Horſes, but not in Mares, 12. moſt 
good Horſes flale when they are firſt put into the Stable, 73. 

Siaitng f Blood, 258. | 

Stallion, what Horſes are fitteſt for Stallions, 145. how to order 4 
Stallion, 146. the Stallion aud Mare ought to feed alike, 147. the 
Age of a Stallion, 148. Stallion Colour, 64. | 

Stars in the Forehead, a good Mark in Horſes that are not white er 
gray, 68. how to know when they are made by Art, ibid, the way 
of 1naking them, ibid. Starting remedied, 179. 


Stay of the Legs, when good, 54, A Steel Medicine for Worms, 333. 


Step and Leap, its motion, 192. how to perforn it, 217. 

Sriffle deſcrib'd, 4. Stiffling cur'd, 368. 

otirrup-leathers, bow to prevent their galling of the Horſe's ſides, 71, 72. 

Stomach-Skins bred in the Stomachs of Foals, occaſion;ng 4 Cough, 
how cur d, 151. Stones 
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Stones ſwell d, 336. Eruis d or hard, 339. Stones drawn into the 
Body, 364 

Stoppingf 4 Horſe, how to be done, 198. how to flop upon a Trot 
or Gallop, 211. Stopping upon a Gallop dangerous, before a Horſe 
be accuſtomed to ſtop upon a Walk or Trot, 200. 

Straight, when a Hor/e is ſaid to be llraight upon his Members, 28, 29. 

Strams, 2161. 

Straitning, or cloſing too much, how to prevent it, 195. 

Strangles, 232. 

Straw, cut and mixt with Oats, wholeſome Food, Sr. 

Stringha't, its cure, 358. Stubs in the Foot, 282. 

SWayliig of rhe Back, 334. 

Swellings on the Back occaſion'd by the Saddle, how diſcever'd and 
car d, 76, Swellings on the Legs, 266, Hard Sweliings of long 
ſtanding, ibid. Swellings following ill-cur'd Sinew Sprains, 208. 
Su cll:ngs incurable by common Remedies, 209. Swellings occa- 
fron'4 by Blows, 267. 268. Swellings in the Withers, 302, 303. 
Sweliings on the Reins or Back, 304. Swellings in the Legs occa- 
ſion d by watry Sores, 348, 351. 

Sulphur of Antimony, Golden, 316. 

Super-purgation, 343. Surbated Feet, 281. 

Sympathy Powder, 277, 296. 

Syringe better to give Glyſters with, than a Horn, 127. 

= 


Ail, its due Qualities, 12. Its Joynts, no certain ſign of old 
Age, 20. 
Taite, how to judge of Blood by its Taſte, 134. 
Tecth, their diviſion and number, 2. A Mare has fewer than a Horſe, 3. 
Teignes, what it is, and how it comes, 101. | 
Tertaa Terra, what motion it is, 191. The true method to make a Horſe 
go Terra à Terra, 206. The ſquare preſerable to a Circle for Terra 
a Terra, 208. The Bridle-hand muſt be low, and not high for Tetra 
a Terra, 208. How to change hands upon Terra à Terra, 209. 
Thigh or Gaskin deſcrib'd, 4. When well ſhap'd, 13. 

Tick, what it is, 69. Tiger-colour, 65. : : 
Toe, treading only on the Hind-Toes to be remedied by methodical Shoes 
ing, 41. Toe before, and Quarter behind, a Rule in Shoeing, 82. 

Tongue, how it ſhould be ſhap'd, 7. | 
Tramel for Ambling, the form of it, 175. Travel, See Journey. 
Tread, when good, 5.4. ſee Toe. Trot, its true motion, 190. 

Truncheons, 333- Tumors, See Swellings. 
Tuſhes deſcrib'd, 2. Mares ſeldom have any, ibid. 
1yrd Horſes, 317. 

U. 


Rine, its immoderate Flux, 257. its Stoppage, 368. 
Variſſe, an imperſection in the Hams, 35, 36. 
Veitgon, deſcrib'd, 35. 
Vices in Horſes, how prevented and remedy'd, 179. EI 
- : Vigour, 
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Vigour, how to judge of, 58. 


Vives, 148. 
W. 


Alk, the true motion of a Horſe's Legs upon his Walk, 189. 

Walks, how to know uh nA Horſe walks well, 55. What it i 

to walk lightly, ſurely, quickly and eaſily, 55. Walking a Horſe aſ- 
ter he has taken a Giyſter, unſcaſonable, 127. 

Warts, See Leek-heads and Figs. Warts in the Legs, 345. 

An Excellent Water for Pains and Warts, 348. 

Water, when good and proper to be given on a Journey, 71. Water- 
ing Courſes are pernicious, ibid. In Watering a Horſe's Draught 
ſhouid be interrupted ſeveral times, ibid. Whether a Horſe ſhould 
be watered before or after his Oats, 74, 75. What Water is beſt, and 
how to correct the ſharpneſs of ſome Waters, 75. | 

Waters or- Humors in the Legs return aſter apparent diſcuſſion, 49. In 

Vinter their Care is difficult, ibid. , 

Warery Sores in the Legs, 346. 

Weaning, ce Foals. 

Wet ufon thehars and Neck very prejudicial to Race-Horſes, 165. 

_ Wheat-theaves anthreſh d, a proper Food for Running-Horſes, 153. 

' Whecring, different from Purſine/s, 51. 

White Horſes black about the Eyes and Noſtrils ſome of em very good, 
67%. White Feet, Obſervations drawn from them, ibid. Ermin'd 
Wuite Feer, an Lucellewe Mark, 67. 

Winchin 8, how to _— it, 179. 

Vindgalls, 270, 274 Windgalls, a ſien that a Horſe's Legs have 
been too much us d, 32. If they have any coherence with the Nerves, 
they are in curabie, 40. 

VV _ „ warms hoaſmg in Winter contributes much to the beauty 

Horſe, 152, 153. 
Withers deſcrib d, 3. "Their duc ſrape, 9, 10. Withers ban, 
1. 

Wolf-colonr, of two kinds, 65. % 

Wolves-Tecth, 227. 

Worms, 332. 

Wonnds f fl fees, 292, uh 

Wound preceded by Tumors, zot. 

Wounds in 192 Month, 228, 229. 

Wrenches er Strains, 26r. 

Wry-neck d Horſes how. corretied, 179. 


Yu. foul or furr'd, a cure for it, 388. 
Yellow Water, 295. 
Young Herſes u zot ſo ſabjett to tread on the Toes of their Hind-ſeet 4: 
012 ones, 116, Young Horſes art not fr for the Manage, 19%. 
T; Mold never be munch preſs” d to any thing, 211. 


End of the Table. 
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